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[.S.  Supreme  Court  Upholds 
lallas  News  Fixed  Wage  Plan 


Rules  5  to  4  That  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.  Complied 
With  Labor  Act  Under  Arrangement 
To  Pay  for  Expected  Overtime 


f 


SHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  8— A 
ffid  weekly  wage  which  estimates 
provides  pay  for  expected  over- 
.  woik  meets  the  requirements  of 
wage-hour  law,  the  Supreme 
rt  of  the  United  States  announced 

I  I  five-to-four  decision,  the  jus- 
I  ruled  that  A.  H.  Belo  Corpora- 
publisher  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
n  and  other  periodicals,  and  own- 
rod  operator  of  Radio  Station 
AA,  complied  with  the  statute 
-I  H  adjusted  salary  schedules  fol- 
ng  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
■lards  Act. 

fteverament  foaition 

be  government  took  the  position 
[  a  contractual  weekly  wage,  re- 
lless  of  amount  or  method  of  com- 
Ftion,  always  is  to  be  considered 
ensation  only  for  the  standard 
-week;  that  additional  pay  must 
pravided  on  the  basis  of  time  and 
-half  for  each  hour  above  the  44- 
I  (now  40-hour)  standard, 
he  majority  opinion,  written  by 
hce  Byrnes  and  concurred  in  by 
Lees  Stone,  Frankfurter,  Jackson, 
Roberts,  summed  the  controlling 
bsophy  in  this  language: 

Prben  employer  and  employes  have 
eed  upon  an  arrangement  which 
proven  mutually  satisfactory,  we 
!d  not  upset  it  and  approve  an 
xible  and  artificial  interpretation 
«  Act  which  finds  no  support  in 
ext  and  which  as  a  practical  mat- 
?liminates  the  possibility  of  steady 
TO  to  employes  with  irregular 
Where  the  question  is  as 
as  this  one,  it  is  well  to  follow 
Congressional  lead  and  to  afford 
1  fullest  possible  scope  to  agree- 
iis  among  the  individuals  who  are 
tally  affected.  This  policy  is  based 
P  a  common  sense  recognition  of 
special  problems  confronting  em- 
'er  and  employe  in  businesses 
re  the  work  hours  fluctuate  from 
k  to  week  and  from  day  to  day. 
'y  such  employes  value  the  secur- 
t'l  a  regular  weekly  income.  They 
it  to  operate  on  a  family  budget, 
“ake  conunitments  for  payments 
jmes  and  automobiles  and  insur- 
t  Coi^ress  has  said  nothing  to 
ent  this  desirable  objective.  This 
rt  should  not.” 

Typical  Case 

ftw  passage  of  the  wage-hour 
and  before  its  effective  date,  each 
*~ye  of  Belo  Corporation  (except 
'  ®  mechanical  departments  cov- 
contracts)  received  a 
r  from  the  management  which 
'■^  0^  a  contract  setting  out 
which  had  been  agreed  upon 
■•ahy.  In  each  instance  there  was 
■‘^tee  of  a  weekly  wage  in  ex- 
the  minimum  fixed  by  the  law. 
a  typical  case,  a  $40-a-week  re¬ 


porter  was  advised  that  his  basic 
hourly  rate  had  been  fixed  at  67  cents 
an  hour,  with  a  guarantee  of  $40  a 
week.  The  specified  hour  rate  in  this 
instance  (as  in  all  others)  was  1  '60th 
of  the  guarantee,  so  that  in  a  44-hour 
standard  week  he  would  be  required 
to  work  54  Vi  hours  before  he  became 
entitled  to  any  pay  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  guarantee. 

The  system  was  employed  satis¬ 
factorily  for  18  months  before  the 
publisher  was  notified  by  the  wage- 
hour  division  that  the  act  was  being 
violated;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
regional  director,  employes  were  en¬ 
titled  to  payments  aggregating  $60,000. 

The  issue  was  threshed  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District  Court  and  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals,  with  decision  favoring  the 
publishing  company.  The  wage-hour 
division  then  obtained  certiorari  for 
Supreme  Court  review. 


“It  is  no  doubt  true,”  the  majority 
opinion  conceded,  “that  the  purpose  of 
respondent’s  arrangement  with  its  em¬ 
ployes  was  to  permit  as  far  as  possible 
the  payment  of  the  same  total  weekly 
wage  after  the  Act  as  before.  But 
nothing  in  the  Act  bars  an  employer 
from  contracting  with  his  employes  to 
pay  them  the  same  wages  that  they 
received  previously,  so  long  as  the 
new  rate  equals  or  exceeds  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  by  the  Act.” 

Majority  Opinion 

In  oral  argument,  government  coun¬ 
sel  contended  that  the  67-cent  hourly 
wage,  in  the  illustrative  case,  is  mean¬ 
ingless;  that  the  employe  was  entitled 
to  be  paid  $40  for  the  44 -hour  week 
then  effective,  and  time  and  one-half 
for  all  excess  hours. 

“We  cannot  agree,”  the  majority  re¬ 
plied.  “In  the  first  place,  when  an  em- 


High  Court  Minority 
Sees  Free  Press  Threat 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  8— Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  not  abridged  by 
municipal  license  fees  for  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  distributing  pamphlets  or 
papers,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

The  decision  was  reached  today  in  a 
review  of  three  cases  involving  sales 
of  literature  by  Jehovah’s  Witnesses, 
a  religious  sect.  One  of  the  four  dis¬ 
senting  judges.  Chief  Justice  Harlan 
F.  Stone,  took  vigorous  issue  and 
warned  that  the  majority  opinion  has 
pointed  a  way  “for  the  effective  sup¬ 
pression  of  speech  and  press  and  re¬ 
ligion  despite  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees.” 

The  five  justices  supporting  the  li¬ 
cense  ordinances  of  three  cities  rested 
their  decision  principally  upon  the 
point  that  the  levies  are  nondiscrim- 
inatory,  and  they  were  not  attacked 
by  the  Witnesses  as  exorbitant.  Chief 
Justice  Stone  answered  that  the 
amount  of  fee  is  immaterial;  that  the 
important  result  is  that  a  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  has  been  set  aside. 

Involved  were  ordinances  of  Opeika, 
Ala.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Casa 
Grande,  Ariz.  The  fees  ranged  from 
$10  a  year  to  $25  a  month.  Members 
of  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  sought  to  carry 
on  sales  of  religious  publications,  and 
distribution  of  leaflets,  without  apply¬ 
ing  for  licenses.  They  were  arrested 
and  successfully  prosecuted  in  state 
courts. 

Because  they  placed  their  defense 
wholly  upon  their  assumption  of  the 
right  to  “practice  religion”  without 
interference  from  civil  authority,  the 
decision  and  the  dissent  discussed  that 
aspect  at  length;  but  both  opinions 


also  treated  the  subject  of  press  free¬ 
dom  in  some  detail. 

The  majority  agreed  that  ordinances 
absolutely  prohibiting  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  disseminate  information 
would  be  invalid,  and  that  the  same 
result  would  flow  from  a  law  fixing  a 
fee  so  high  as  to  restrict  the  exercise 
of  that  right.  To  the  argument  that 
there  can  be  no  constitutional  infringe¬ 
ment  of  press,  speech,  or  religion,  the 
justices  replied: 

“It  is  prohibition  and  unjustified 
abridgement  which  is  interdicted,  not 
taxation.  These  are  not  taxes  on  free 
will  offerings.  But  it  is  because  we 
view  these  sales  as  partaking  more  of 
commercial  than  religious  or  educa¬ 
tional  transactions  that  we  find  the 
ordinances,  as  here  presented,  valid. 
We  see  nothing  in  the  collection  of  a 
nondiscriminatory  license  fee,  uncon¬ 
tested  in  amount,  from  those  selling 
books  or  papers,  which  abridges  the 
freedoms  of  worship,  speech,  or  press.” 

Justices  Murphy,  Black  and  Douglas 
joined  Chief  Justice  Stone  in  his  dis¬ 
sent,  saying  in  part: 

“Whatever  the  amount,  the  taxes  are 
in  reality  taxes  upon  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  religious  ideas.  As  such  they 
place  a  burden  on  the  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  even  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  amount  is  set  aside.  Liberty 
of  circulation  is  the  very  life  blood  of 
a  free  press.” 

“The  pamphlet,  an  historic  weapon 
against  oppression,  is  today  the  con¬ 
venient  vehicle  of  those  with  limited 
resources  because  newspaper  space 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


ploye  works  more  than  54  Vz  hours  in 
a  single  week,  he  is  admittedly  en¬ 
titled  to  more  than  the  $40  guarantee. 
The  record  shows  that  in  such  a  case, 
the  employe  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1 
an  hour  (150%  x  $.67)  for  each  hour 
of  overtime.  In  this  situation,  then,  it 
is  clearly  the  guarantee  that  becomes 
inoperative  and  the  67  cent  hourly  rate 
fixed  by  the  contract  that  is  control¬ 
ling. 

“In  the  second  place,  although  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  when  the  employe 
works  less  than  5412  hours  during  the 
week  his  pay  is  determined  by  the 
$40  guarantee,  it  does  not  dispose  of 
the  problem  simply  to  say  this.  The 
question  remains  whether  the  $40  con¬ 
templates  compensation  for  overtime 
as  well  as  basic  pay.  The  contract 
says  that  the  employe  is  to  receive  67 
cents  an  hour  for  the  first  44  hours 
and  ‘not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  such  basic  rate’  for  each  hour 
over  44. 

“Consequently,  if  an  employe  works 
50  hours  in  a  given  week,  it  might 
reasonably  be  said  that  his  $40 
wage  consists  of  $29.48  for  the  first  44 
hours  (44x$.67)  plus  $10.52  for  the 
remaining  six  hours  (6x$1.753).  To 
be  sure,  $1,753  is  more  than  150%  of 
the  basic  rate.  It  is  also  true  that 
under  this  formula  the  overtime  rate 
per  hour  may  vary  from  week  to 
week. 

“But  nothing  in  the  Act  forbids 
such  fluctuation.” 

To  the  government’s  argument  that 
the  plan  is  so  “artificial”  that  the  par- 
lies  to  the  contract  cannot  fairly  be 
supposed  to  have  intended  a  literal 
construction,  the  majority  answered 
that  the  “time  off”  plan  and  the  “pre¬ 
payment  plan”  approved  by  the  wage- 
hour  division,  are  no  less  artificial. 

Basic  Hourly  Rate 

Furthermore,  the  decision  declares, 
“the  guarantee  contract  in  this  case 
carries  out  the  intention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress;  it  specifies  a  basic  hourly  rate 
of  pay  and  not  less  than  time  and  one- 
half  that  rate  for  every  hour  of  over¬ 
time  work  beyond  the  maximum  hours 
fixed  in  the  Act.” 

The  dissent,  written  by  Justice  Reed, 
declared:  “Certainly  the  Court  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  employer  and 
employe  may  capriciously  select  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure,  unrelated  to  the  wages 
paid,  and  say,  ‘That  is  the  regular  rate 
of  employment.’  Every  contract  of 
employment  is  assumed,  by  the  statute, 
to  contain  a  ‘regular  rate,’  and  for 
each  contract  it  is  a  legal,  not  a  fac¬ 
tual,  conclusion.  ...  If  the  intention 
of  Congress  is  to  require  at  least  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime  work  be¬ 
yond  a  fixed  maximum  number  of 
hours,  that  intention  is  frustrated  by 
today’s  holding.” 

In  another  wage-hour  case  decided 
today,  the  court  ruled  Overnight 
Motor  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  vio¬ 
lated  the  Act  when  it  fixed  a  standard 
weekly  salary  of  $27.50  for  one  of  its 
employes,  which  amount  represented 
minimum  wage  plus  an  allowance  for 
expected  overtime  work. 

The  legal  situation  was  distinguished 
from  the  Belo  case  by  pointing  out 
that,  in  the  latter  situation,  an  hourly 
rate  was  fixed  and  provision  made  for 
I  time  and  one-half  pay  over  a  specified 
maximum  number  of  hours.  In  the 
I  Overnight  Motor  Transportation  Com- 
:  pany  case  there  was  no  provision  for 
overtime  at  any  point. 
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16  Newsmen  Receive 
Nieman  Fellowships 

Fifth  Group  of  Writers  Selected  Is  Largest 
Since  Awards  Were  Established  by 
Publisher's  Widow 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  June  11 — Sixteen 
newspapermen  from  13  states  received 
Nieman  Fellowship  awards  today  for  a 
year’s  study  at  Harvard  University. 
This  fifth  group  of  Nieman  Fellows 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  will  come  to 
the  university  in  September  on  leave 
01  absence  from  their  papers.  All  the 
Fellowship  men  are  married,  and  eight 
of  them  are  over  thirty. 

This  the  largest  list  of  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  appointed  in  any  year,  and  it 
makes  some  allowance  for  an  antici¬ 
pated  shrinkage  due  to  war  conditions. 

List  of  Awards 

Nieman  Fellows  for  1942-43  are: 
^^ILUA«D  C.  Hhowne.  27,  editorial  and  nolit- 
ioal  writer,  Sacratnrnto  Union.  He  has  followed 
closely  state  government  in  California,  and  hy 
editorial  campaigns  has  initiated  certain  legs- 
lative  reforms.  lie  proposes  to  study  modern 
history  and  international  relations. 

James  M.  Daniel.  HI.  26,  reporter,  IVash- 
ixfiion  Daily  Xetos.  Has  drawn  attention  in  his 
newsiKiper  articles  to  housing  conditions,  esjie- 
cially  to  negro  living  coinlitions,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  hospital  facilities.  lie  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Notes  & 
Observer.  To  study  lal  or  prolilems  and 
American  history. 

John  F.  Day,  J».,  29,  now  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciate!  Press  in  Huntington.  W.  Va.  Has  spent 
nvjst  of  his  newspaper  career  in  Kentucky,  and 
i«  the  author  of  “llloody  firound.”  a  story  of 
hill  life  in  remote  Ilreathitt  County.  To  study 
government  and  political  science. 

Kdward  J.  Donohoe,  34,  reporter,  Seranlon 
Times;  is  a  seasoned  reporter  and  once  received 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  citation  for  “his  able  and 
convincing  work  in  setting  forth  corruption 
on  the  part  of  mcmliers  of  the  public  school 
boards  in  l.uzerne  County.”  To  study 
economics  .at  Harvard  and  particularly  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  distressed 
areas  such  as  that  in  which  he  has  worked. 


in  me<licine.  public  health  and  conservation. 
He  also  writes  editorials  and  reviews.  To 
study  economics,  sociology  and  semantics. 

I'aEO  W.  N'eal,  27,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  IVall  Street  Journal;  has  specialized  in 
tax  problems  and  lias  effectively  interpreted 
technical  issues  of  taxation  for  serious  readers. 
To  study  economics  and  public  administration. 

Robert  Okin,  31,  Associated  Press  reporter 
in  New  York,  formerly  Kuropean  correspond¬ 
ent  who  turned  in  graphic  reports  on  w-ar  in  • 
Spain  and  about  the  fall  of  France;  has  had 
ten  years'  newspaper  experience.  To  study 
South  America  in  preparation  for  work  as  a 
corresponilent  there. 

Ores  M.  Stephens.  28,  columnist  and  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  Little  Rork  .Arkansas  Democrat; 
has  written  widely  in  national  magazines  on 
social  Conditions  in  the  Southwest,  particularly 
on  the  sharecropper  problem.  To  study  the 
sociology  and  economics  of  the  5>outh. 

Wlliam  A.  Townes.  32.  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  Press;  has  had  16  years’  news- 
P  'Per  experience  in  Oklahoma  and  Ohio.  Has 
turned  in  effective  reporting  on  problems  of 
municipal  government  and  public  utilities.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  has  directed  reixrrting  of  the 
.achievements  of  war  plants’  workers  w'hich 
have  effectively  contributed  to  morale  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  To  study  .\merican  history  and  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Harvard. 

Fifty  Nomod  to  Dot# 

The  Nieman  Fellowships  were  estab¬ 
lished  under  a  bequest  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  from  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl 
Nieman,  widow  of  the  founder  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  in  memory  of  her 
husband  Lucius  W.  Nieman,  to  pro¬ 
mote  journalism.  The  awards  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  experienced  newspa¬ 
permen  opportunity  for  unrestricted 
study  of  many  subjects  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  the  university. 

The  stipends  vary  according  to  each 
recipient’s  salary.  Fifty  newspaper¬ 
men  have  studied  at  Harvard  in  the 


Robert  C.  Elliott,  39.  war  news  clilor,  fouj.  jj,e  Fellowships  were 

Nail  Franeiseo  News.  He  has  done  newspaper  established 


work  .since  1925  in  Indianaiwlis,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  San  Francisco.  Has  been  labor  edi¬ 
tor.  editorial  writer  and  has  edited  the  war 
news  since  1939.  writing  a  daily  summary 
anil  interpretation  of  war  developments.  To 
study  problems  of  post-war  settlement  at 
1 larvard. 

James  P.  Etheridt.e,  Jb.,  32,  editorial  writer, 
Tam/'a  Daily  Times;  has  contributed  to  im¬ 
provements  in  local  and  state  government  by 
effective  eilitorials  directeil  at  corruption  in 
local  electians,  waste  and  inefficiency  in  state 
government.  To  study  social  and  economic 
Conditions  in  the  south. 

Thomas  H.  (iBirFiTii,  Jr..  26,  assistant  city 
editor,  Seattle  Times  and  Pacific  Northwest 
army  corresiiondent  for  Collier’s.  One  of  the 
outstanding  younger  newspapermen  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  To  study  American  His¬ 
tory  at  Harvard. 

U.  P.,  AP  Mon  Nomod 

Ernest  M.  Hill,  Jr.,  33,  political  writer. 
United  Press,  Oklahoma  City;  h.is  had  ten 
years  of  all-around  newspaper  work  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  To  study  Latin  American  affairs  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  work  of  a  correspondent  in  Latin 
America. 

Frank  K.  Kelly.  26,  Associated  Press 
reporter  in  New  York;  served  the  Kansas 
City  Star  for  four  years  as  one  of  the  reporters 
in  the  reform  campaign  in  Kansas  City  that 
brought  the  end  of  the  Pendergast  machine. 
Has  published  many  feature  fiction  stories.  To 
study  sociology  and  psychology. 

Erw'in  W.  Kieckhefer,  27,  country  editor, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal;  has  specialized  in 
reporting  and  interpreting  agricultural  news. 
To  study  the  economics  of  agriculture. 

Kenneth  F.  McCormick,  34,  reporter, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  has  done  newspaper  work 
in  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  and  Detroit  for  12 
years.  Has  covered  many  of  the  principal 
stories  in  Michigan  in  recent  years, 


Daily  Stands  Ground 
In  Picketing  Threat 

The  Philadelphia  Record  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  picket  line  last  week  un¬ 
less  it  retracted  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  June  6,  approving  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle’s  decision  that 
Harry  Bridges  should  be  deported. 
The  threat  came  from  Frederick  N. 
(Blackie)  Myers,  vice-president  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  Myers 
telephoned  the  Record’s  city  desk  and 
angrily  referred  to  the  editorial  as 
both  “Fascist”  and  “Nazi”  and  an¬ 
nounced:  “I  am  ^oing  to  throw  a 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  13-14  —  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Penn  -  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

June  13-16  —  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Circulation  Managers, 
convention,  Mark  Hopkins  Ho¬ 
tel,  San  Francisco. 

June  15-17 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn., 
meeting,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

June  16-18  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Mark  Hopkins 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

June  18-20 — Special  Libraries 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Stat- 
ler  Hotel,  Detroit. 

June  18-20 — Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Buena  Vista,  Biloxi. 

June  21 — Associated  Dailies, 
meeting,  Syracuse  Hotel,  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

June  21-24 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  38th  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York. 

June  21-25 — Pacific  Advertis¬ 
ing  Assn.,  39th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Paradise  Inn,  Rainier  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

June  22-23 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Syracuse  Hotel,  Syracuse. 

June  22-25  —  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  national  conven¬ 
tion,  Alex  Johnson  Hotel,  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak. 

June  22-26 — American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  convention,  Albany 
Hotel,  Denver. 

June  23-25 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Assn.,  annual  convention. 
Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel,  Que¬ 
bec,  Canada. 


OPA,  Publishen 
In  Talks  on 
Newsprint  Price! 


Agency  Studies  Nfilii’ 
Request  to  Abolish 
"Port"  Prices 


The  Office  of  Price  Admi- v 
acting  on  an  appeal  of  Canadim 
print  manufacturers  for  a  rtr- 
the  pricing  method,  held  thuj 
ings  with  newspaper  published.* 
rious  parts  of  the  country  th*  ^ 
seeking  their  attitude  towani;’^ 
nation  of  “port”  prices.  Sesnoni 
held  in  Atlanta,  New  York 
cago. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  Idk 
pealed  on  the  ground  that  theW 
a  port  price  no  longer  exists  i 
they  are  now  unable  to  ship  m,.. 
an  insignificant  quantity  of  ne 
by  water.  They  contend  that  ii]i 
tinue  to  sell  paper  at  the  pon 
when  most  of  it  has  to  be  4:  * 
by  rail,  is  a  hardship  from  whidi 
should  be  relieved. 
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Seek  Equal  Friu 

They  claim  the  price  which- 
to  any  U.  S.  port  was  institiid 
1929  as  a  result  of  a  system 
which  Canadian  manufactunn 
overseas  competition.  Overseu 
pers  did  not  care  what  pon 
shipped  to.  Therefore, 
adopted  a  policy  of  meeting  th 
port  price  at  ports. 

However,  they  had  a  “ame' 
tern  under  which  interior  pt 
paid  higher  prices,  based  on  r 
cost  to  the  manufacturers,  i 
facturers  point  out  that  nowtha::^ 
seas  imports  have  been  cut  oft 
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is  no  reason  for  maintaining  Ik  A  <‘*7'” 


picket  line  around  the  Record  building 
Monday  morning.” 

When  that  statement  was  read  back 
to  him  for  a  check  on  its  accuracy, 
Myers  added:  “That  is,  unless  the 
Record  publishes  a  retraction  of  this 
vicious  editorial.” 

The  editorial  in  question  was 
headed  “Can’t  We  Run  the  U.  S. 
Without  Harry  Bridges?” 

Record  publisher  J.  David  Stern, 
Editor  Harry  Saylor,  Managing  Editor 
William  F.  Hawkes  and  City  Editor 
Walter  Lister  remained  aloof  and  stood 
their  ground  and  the  pickets  failed  to 
appear.  ■ 

WAR  PLANT  EDITION 

The  Texarkana  Gazette  published 
a  152  page  “Salute  To  Victory”  edition 
May  31,  dedicated  to  the  city’s  five 
Iccal  war  plants. 


system,  and  therefore  they  setk  n 
for  the  ports  which  would  be :: 
nearly  in  line  with  those  in  a'ps 
zones. 

At  the  New  York  meeting  J 


which  40  publishers  attended, 


A/qut^  ojf  tka  WmL 


HIGH  COURT  upholds  Dallas  News 
in  wage-hour  case.  (Page  5) 
SIXTEEN  NEWSMEN  receive  Nieman 
fellowships.  (Page  6) 

HELARST  explains  his  column's  ab¬ 
sence.  (Page  7) 

PAID  U.  S.  ads  are  best  plan,  Sunkist 
marketer  says.  (Page  8) 


Employe  cooperation  is  valuable  sav¬ 
ings  aid  in  mailroom.  Page  44) 


decided  to  appoint  a  commitm 
draw  up  a  brief,  giving  their  z-J 
on  the  matter.  Publishen  ciaj 
opposition  to  a  straight  f.o.b.  pk 
Froblom  im  Seitk 
They  also  take  the  attitude  4 
OPA  should  not  seek  to  perfn 
major  operation”  to  bring  about 
parity  throughout  the  country 
the  freight  problem  is  most  ’c. 
the  Southern  and  Gulf  states. 

The  port  price  in  New  Yotk 
is  in  Zone  4,  now  is  $50  per  ton 
zone  price  is  $51.  For  Tainpi 
as  an  example  of  the  diilerentiiii 
Gulf  state,  the  port  price  also: 
but  the  zone  price  is  $55. 

Presiding  at  the  New  York  ip 
was  J.  R.  Atwater,  chief  of  the 
print  and  printing  paper  se” 
the  OPA.  He  was  assisted  by 
Mather,  chief,  paper  and  paper 
ucts  section,  OPA  regional  oEs 
York. 
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Doportmonts 

Cartoons  .  9 

Advertisers,  Advertising  Agencies  10 

The  Advertising  Survey .  11 

Syndicates  .  18 

Short  Takes .  20 


10,000  AMEIRICANS  in  Bermuda  get  Editorials  .  24 


study  American  history  and  government 
to  prepare  for  political  writing. 

.Aethur  It.  Musgrave,  32,  news  editor, 
Houston  Post;  has  written  for  p.-ipers  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Toledo,  Austin  and  Houston,  and  has 
done  many  s|iecial  articles  interpreting  work 


own  U.  S.  paper.  (Page  16) 
Eqaipmoot  Rtviow  Soction 

Conservation  is  ANPA  mechanical 
convention  keynote.  (Page  37) 

To  History  of  printing  in  Poughkeepsie 


mural.  (Page  40) 
Uniontown,  Pa.,  dailies 
building.  (Page  43) 


Personals  .  25 

Circulation  .  30 

Promotion  .  32 

Photography  .  34 

Bright  Ideas .  54 

Books  .  54 

open  new  Obituary  .  54 

Shop  Talk  at  Thirty .  56 

(For  advertising  and  circulation  rates  see  page  26.) 


AIDES  TO  MACARTBI 

Lieut.  Cols.  Carlos  P.  Ron:- 
Lloyd  Lehrbas  have  been 
aides-de-camp  to  General 
MacArthur,  it  was  announed^ 
week  in  Australia.  Romulo.  >- 
of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  iriterp'- 
correspondence  this  year,  wis 
lisher  of  the  Philippine* 
Manila  before  he  went  on  actiw 
duty.  Lehrbas,  former  As 
Press  foreign  correspondent, 
the  AP’s  Washington  b'^reau^ 
obtained  leave.  Both  have 
tached  to  United  Nations  head 
in  Australia  for  the 
months. 
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M’Clintock,  Weir,  Hahn 
To  Address  NAEA 
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the  newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 
^tives  Association  meeting  at  the 
n^er-WalUck  Hotel,  Columbus,  O., 
15-n,  has  planned  a  fuU  three- 
L  program  including  an  array  of  na- 
S^y-known  speakers.  Among 
S^scheduled  to  address  the  con- 
are  Miller  McClintock,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Advertising  Coun- 
Ian  Macdonald,  general  manager 
Tthe  Canadian  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association:  Wroe  Alderson,  con¬ 
sultant  to  Leon  Henderson;  Lew  Hahn, 
eeneral  manager  of  the  National  Re- 
^  Dry  Goods  Association;  and  Wal¬ 
ter  J  Weir,  copy  director  and  vice- 
I  president  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

The  complete  program  of  the  meet- 
ling  follows: 

MOVOAY.  JUNE  IS 
9  30  A.M.— Opening  A.ldress— Presi.leiit  C. 
f  Phillips.  r.eneral  Program  Chairman, 

IVjc.Presidcnt  William  Ellyson,  Jr.,  assisting 
ij  cooduU  of  the  meetings. 

Review  of  1942  Newspaper  Exhibit  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Summary  Brochures,  by 
Oiirtnan  Aubrey  F.  Murray,  Advertising 
1  Director,  New  Orleans  Tinus-Pieaynne.^ 

10:00  .\.M. — Opening  of  Retail  Clinic. 
Conceived  and  directed  by  Henry  W.  .Manz, 
Advertising  Director,  Cincinnati  Post. 

“A  Rapid-Fire  Survey  of  the  Retail  Ad- 
vettuing  Situation”  —  Discussion  Leader, 
Sjntuel  C.  Howard.  Advertising  Director. 
ldi«iie«H'Z  Star -Journal  and  Tribune. 

“Latest  News  from  Washington”— Speaker. 
Don  Bernard,  Business  Manager,  IPashinje  m 

1  T>  • 

“What  Newspapers  Are  thjing  to  Get  Bust- 

I ness”— Discussion  Leader.  Vic  Merson,  .\dver- 
lising  Manager,  Canton  Repository. 

MONDAY  LUNCHEON 
Walter  J.  Weir,  Vice-President  and  Chief 
of  Copy  Staff.  Lord  &  Thomas.  New  Y.irk. 
Subject:  "The  Place  of  the  Newspapers  To- 
day.” 

2:00  P.M.— “What  to  Do  .\bont  Department 
Stores,  Specialty  Shops.  Shoes,  Soft  Lines" — 
Discussion  Leader,  Grant  Stone,  Advertising 
Director,  Cleveland  Press. 

“WTiat  to  Do  About  Groceries,  Drugs,  Fur¬ 
niture,  Jewelers  and  Balance  of  Retail" — Dis¬ 
cussion  Leader,  J.  Garrett  Noonan,  Manager 
Retail  Advertising,  Louisville  Cosiricr  Journal 
(r  Times. 


Messrs.  Wolfe  Family  at  their  country  estate. 
The  Wigwam,  with  Harvey  R.  Young  as  host. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  17 

10:00  A.M. — John  Ilalpin,  Research  Coun¬ 
selor,  Media  Records,  Inc.,  New  York.  Sub¬ 
ject:  “Current  Alvertising  Trends.” 

Stuart  Chambers,  Advertising  Director,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will  reiiort  for  the  N.\EA 
Committee,  meeting  with  the  eastern  contin¬ 
gent,  of  the  4-.\’s,  conference  held  in  N'ew 
York  in  April. 

William  E.  Robinson,  Advertising  Director, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  Subject:  “Hope¬ 
ful  Horizons  for  Advertising  for  Today  and 
Tomorrow.” 

Election  of  officers. 

WEDNESDAY  LUNCHEON 

Dr.  Miller  McClintock,  Executive  Director 
of  the  .\dvertising  Council.  Subject:  Total 

War  Through  Advertising.” 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

2:15  P.M. — Ian  Macdonald,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Canadian  Newspaper  Publishers  As.sn., 
Toronto.  “Advertising  and  the  Scars  of 
War.” 

“Wartime  Program  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  with  William  .\.  Thomson,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director:  Frederick  Dickinson,  Sales 
Manager;  Joseph  Gooris,  Western  Manager. 

Ramon  Cram.  President,  Promotion  Man¬ 
agers  Association  and  Manager  Promotion 
Department  Columbus  Dispatch.  Subject: 
“Newspaper  Promotion.” 

NEW  ANPA  COMMITTEE 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Walter  M.  Dear, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Joumai, 
was  held  in  Chicago,  June  1.  Headed 
by  George  N.  Dale  as  chairman,  the 
new  committee  is  composed  of  James 
E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  News-Age- 
Herald;  Bert  N.  Honea,  Ft.  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  John  S.  McCarrens, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and  Lewis  B. 
Rock,  Dayton  Journal-Herald. 
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WAR  WORK  MEDALS 

Minnesota  members  of  congress 
have  supported  a  campaign  launched 
by  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times  to 
have  distinguished  service  medals  and 
other  war  decorations  presented  to 
outstanding  workers  in  the  nation’s 
mat  National  Retail  Chain  Organizations  factories  devoted  to  War  production. 

Are  Thinking  and  Planning”— Spe.aker,  11.  H.  ______  __  _______ 

Stores  Division.  WITH  TRIBUNE  20  YEARS 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  advertising  manager,  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  20th  service  anniversary 
with  the  newspaper. 
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IMaeLean,  Manager,  Retail 
Scrippt-Howard  Newsp.apers. 

“A  (^ick  Round-Up  of  Iileas  That  Pay” — 

I  Discussion  Leader,  Earl  H.  Maloney,  .\dver- 
tising  Director,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Tran¬ 
script. 

“Host  Can  New  Sources  of  Business  Be 

I  Developed?” — Discussion  Leader,  C.  G.  Lin- 
hiB,  Advertising  Manager,  Portsmouth  Times. 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  16 
9:30  A.M. — “How  to  Develop  Linage 

I  Through  Mat  Services,  Copy  Departments. 

— Discussion  Leader,  Jerry  F.  Burton, 
ILocat  Advertising  Man.-»ger,  Evansville  Print- 
ling  Corp.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

“How  Can  Rates  Be  Raised?  How  Can 
ICoats  Be  Cut?” — Discussion  Leader,  John  W. 
|Swcetcrnun,  Business  Manager,  Dayton  Jour- 
I  uat-Herald. 

|  About  the  Personnel  Problem  r" — 

DiKuwian  Leader,  J.  Frank  Duffy.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Counselor,  Gannett  N’ewspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

.  ^Tiat’i  Wrong  With  Newspaper  Space 
I  ^"^how  ?” — Speaker,  George  A.  Saa*, 

I  ^“I'c  Relations  Director  for  a  Public  Utility. 
lAn  Ex-Space  Salesman,  Now  a  Space-Buyer, 
|Crt-  a  I-oad  Off  His  Chest. 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON 
“**  General  Manager,  National  Re- 

>1  Dry  Goods  Association.  New  York.  He 
s  a  terse  message  on  “The  Retailer  and  the 
nar  Economy.” 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

1-5  P.M. — Wroe  Alderson,  Business  Con¬ 
ti  tant  of  Leon  Henderson,  subject  to  be 
announced. 

,  Carter.  Classified  .Advertising  Man- 

I!*"’  (Fla.)  Times-Union—pre- 

"^at  a  Classified  Advertising  De- 
ItiBe"**'*  ***  build  Business  in  War- 

Pt^sitlcat,  Lazarus  Co.. 
4  00  P  Subject  to  be  announced, 

lor  di  J  the  business  session 

y  and  evening,  to  be  the  guests  of  the 


STARTS  HONOR  ROLL 

Mother  of  two  sons  in  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Scripps, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  founder  of  fha 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  recently  in¬ 
scribed  her  name  on  Cleveland's  Honor 
%oll  of  War  Mothers.  Sponsored  by  the 
Cleveland  Press,  the  Roll  of  Honor  within 
a  week  after  its  opening  had  been  signed 
by  more  then  5,000  mothers  end  other  rela¬ 
tives  of  men  in  the  service.  Looking  on  as 
Mrs.  Scripps  signed  the  Honor  Roll  is 
Louis  B.  Saltier,  editor  of  the  Press. 

F.  J.  Oexman  Retires; 

P.  R.  Cottrell  Named 

Concurrent  with  the  retirement  of 
Fred  J.  Oexman,  for  many  years  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  the  appointment 
of  Philip  R.  Cottrell,  to  the  position 
formerly  held  by  Oexman  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hulbert  Taft,  publisher, 
and  George  Fries,  general  manager  of 
the  daily. 

Cottrell,  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va., 
who  joined  the  Times-Star  staff  in 
1923,  has  headed  the  merchandising 
department  of  the  Times-Star  for  the 
past  19  years,  except  for  the  brief 
period  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  his  brother-in-law,  J.  Louis 
Motz,  in  the  magazine  distributing 
business.  Since  Jan.  1,  Cottrell  has 
been  assistant  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Times-Star  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  heading  the  merchandising  de¬ 
partment. 

Oexman  joined  the  Times-Star 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  soon  after 
graduating  from  high  school. 


HEARST  EXPLAINS  HIS  COLUMN'S  ABSENCE 

WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST  wired  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  query  whether  he  had  permanently  discontinued  his  "In  the 
News"  column  in  the  Haerst  newspapers,  that  he  might  resume  the  column 
"any  day."  Since  Mr.  Hearst  announced  in  the  column  May  7  that  he  "pro¬ 
poses  taking  a  vacation,"  it  was  written  by  guest  columnists  in  the  Hearst 
organization  except  for  three  days  when  the  publisher's  own  column  ran.  The 
most  recent  "In  the  News"  column,  written  by  Mr.  Hearst's  chief  editorial 
writer,  Charles  S.  Ryckman,  appeared  May  25. 

Commenting  on  a  report  that  the  column's  absence  for  two  weeks  meant  it 
had  been  discontinued,  Mr.  Hearst  wired  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Wyntoon: 

"Thanks  for  the  inquiry. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  you  have  realized  that  the  column  is  now 
filled  with  good  news  Instead  of  my  conventional  comment. 

"No.  I  have  not  permanently  discontinued  the  column. 

"At  least,  I  do  not  think  1  have. 

"But  there  Is  so  much  editorial  and  general  executive  work  to  be  done  on 
the  various  publications  during  the  war  period  that  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  find 
time  to  write  a  regular  column. 

"Tell  the  folks  not  to  Indulge  in  any  premature  rejoicing  however. 

"I  might  resume  any  day." 

In  February,  1941  ,  when  he  reviewed  his  first  year  as  a  columnist,  Mr. 
Hearst  said  he  wanted  the  column  printed  on  page  one  because  people  think 
enything  printed  there  "must  be  good."  and  added  this  comment:  "I  do  not 
relish  comparison  with  other  columnists  on  merit  alone.  However,  1  am  going 
to  stop  writing  In  a  little  while  because  we  will  soon  bo  at  war  and  all  you 
can  say  In  war  Is  that  everything  Is  all  right  whether  it  is  or  not— else  you 
are  not  a  good  American,  and  I  want  to  live  and  die  a  good  American." 


Labor  Contracts  i 
Con  Include  Ads 

Labor  unions  have  the  right  to  :'«..ke 
collective  bargaining  agreements  th 
employers  which  provide  that  an  n- 
dustry  shall  advertise  and  promote  its 
products  to  insure  and  prolong  l.'e 
jobs  of  the  workers.  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Philip  J.  Mc¬ 
Cook  ruled  last  week. 

The  decision  upheld  the  legality  of 
the  million  dollar  promotion  activities 
o^  the  New  York  Press  Institute  which 
was  created  through  the  promotion 
and  efficiency  clauses  of  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  the 
Dressmakers’  Joint  Board  of  the 
ILGWU  and  New  York  dress  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Justice  McCook  pointed  out  that 
“the  petitioner  (the  union)  is,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  asking  the  Court  to  extend 
existing  principles  so  as  to  cover  a 
provision  for  advertising  in  the  col¬ 
lective  agreement  the  only  payment 
for  which  (taking  the  agreement 
alone)  is  to  be  made  by  the  employer 
and  the  mana"“ment  is  out  of  the 
employer’s  sole  hands. 

"The  union  says  that  it  seeks  greater 
continuity  of  employment  with  conse¬ 
quent  increased  annual  earnings.  I 
have  no  doubt  this  was  the  petitioner’s 
chief  motive  but  the  question  still  pre¬ 
sented  is  whether  that  is  enough,  be¬ 
cause  the  proposal  is  for  an  indirect 
increase  in  wages  along  a  line  which 
has  hitherto  been  peculiarly  within 
the  province  of  the  employer.” 

Justice  McCook  also  pointed  out 
that  “advertising  is  a  well-recognized 
and  successful  means  of  accomplishing 
financial  benefits  directly  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  amount  spent,  with  probable 
results  in  relation  to  expenditures 
quickly  and  readily  ascertainable.  .  .” 

“The  present  litigation  is  free  from 
any  valid  criticism  of  the  motives  or 
methods  of  the  union,”  the  Court  de¬ 
clared.  “It  should  be  commended  for 
seeking  enforcement  in  this  manner 
rather  than  by  strike.  The  object  is 
plausible,  because  it  provides  for  joint 
action  to  an  end  which,  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  business  men  in  similar  cases, 
has  been  found  profitable,  and  if  one 
side  profits,  so  should  the  other.  .  .  . 
On  its  face,  at  least,  this  seems  to 
promise  not  only  an  enlarged  means 
of  occupation  and  profit  respectively 
for  the  parties  to  this  contract,  but 
also  material  advantages  to  the  City 
of  New  York  and  its  business  men 
generally,” 

PUBLISHER  RESCUED 

Danville,  Ill.,  June  7  —  Two  men 
drowned  in  a  small  lake  near  here 
today  when  a  motorboat  owned  by 
E.  C.  Hewes,  publisher  of  the  Dan- 
viUe  Commercial  -  News,  capsized. 
State  Senator  John  Speakman,  42,  and 
Robert  Edwards,  35,  Vermilion  Coim- 
ty  Probate  Clerk,  both  Republicans, 
rr;d  residents  of  Danville,  drowned. 
Hbwes  clung  to  the  drifting  boat  and 
v/as  rescued.  Hewes,  who  assisted  in 
recovering  the  bodies,  said  the  small 
craft,  powered  with  an  outboard  mo¬ 
tor,  had  overturned  about  60  feet  from 
shore,  but  that  his  companions  were 
unable  to  swim  to  safety. 

HOS  AC  LUNCHEON  HOST 

W.  E.  Hosac,  president  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was 
host  to  nearly  200  advertising  exec¬ 
utives  June  10  at  a  luncheon  in  Le 
Perroquet  Suite,  Waldorf  -  Astoria, 
New  York,  followed  by  a  chalk  talk 
on  comics  by  Milton  Caniff,  of  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”  fame.  The  talk  was 
the  second  by  Caniff  sponsored  by 
Metropolitan  to  promote  interest  in 
comic  section  advertising.  Creative 
department  staffs  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  were  guests  at  the  first,  held  a 
month  ago. 
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Paid  U.  S.  Ads  Best  Plan, 
Sunkist  Marketer 


Says 


Planned  Selling  Campaign  Does  More 
Efficient  Job  Than  Haphazard  Volunteer 
Efforts,  Armstrong  Declares 


A  PLANNED,  centrally  controlled 
selling  campaign  does  a  better  and 
more  efficient  job  than  the  haphazard 
efforts  of  scattered  volunteers,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  their  enthusiasm  or 
individual  abilities. 

That  is  one  point  to  bear  in  mind  in 
considering  the  possibility  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  undertaking  an  advertising 
campaign  to  sell  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps,  Paul  S.  Armstrong,  general 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  told  EIoitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  Los  Angeles  last  week. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  added, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  volunteers  is 
likely  to  wane  as  time  goes  on,  and  if 
the  need  is  prolonged,  we  will  have 
to  come  to  a  paid  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  maintain  bond  sales. 

Drawbacks  of  Pay  Deductions 
The  alternative  is  enforced  payroll 
deductions,  which  plan  has  a  number 
of  objections,  Armstrong  says.  For 
one  thing,  not  all  incomes  are  han¬ 
dled  through  payrolls,  and  reliance 
on  enforced  deductions  would  find  the 
salaried  portion  of  the  population 
standing  the  greatest  share  in  the 
purchase  of  bonds. 

Also,  the  deductions  already  in  ef¬ 
fect,  for  social  security  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  similar  objectives,  already 
are  being  felt  by  salaried  workers, 
and  the  addition  of  still  more,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  cash  the  individual 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving, 
would  create  a  demand  for  increased 
wages.  In  that  case,  it  would  amount 
to  the  business  structure  financing 
the  bond  purchases,  and  not  the  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  man  who  directs  the  activities 
of  the  organization  that  markets  75% 
of  California’s  citrus  crops  under  the 
Sunkist  brand,  has  other  thoughts  on 
the  matter. 

There  are  a  lot  of  angles  that  an 
intelligently-conceived  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  would  seize  and  capital¬ 
ize  on  ^at  aren’t  being  touched  im- 
der  the  voluntary  basis,  he  thinks. 
At  present  there  is  too  much  emphasis 
on  buying  bonds  as  a  means  of  off¬ 
setting  inflation.  There  is  very  little 
appeal  to  the  selfish  side  of  human 
nature — getting  people  to  buy  bonds 
for  what  it  will  do  for  them. 

While  people  will  make  contribu¬ 
tions  to  worthy  causes  because  their 
conscience  tells  them  to,  and  will  buy 
government  securities  because  it’s  the 
patriotic  thing  to  do,  there  are  plenty 
who  will  spend  still  more  money  if 
the  idea  is  implanted  in  the  back  of 
their  mind  that  they  will  benefit  di¬ 
rectly  by  so  doing,  he  says.  There 
should  be  more  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  angle. 

Idea  for  Campaign 
A  very  good  campaign  could  be 
built  around  that  idea,  he  thinks. 


Dailies  Move 


If  the  opportunities  for  a  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  are  good  today,  they 
are  increasing  as  rapidly  as  ordinary 
consumer  goods  go  off  the  market, 
Armstrong  says. 

“I  don’t  think  the  public  has  had 
to  change  its  standards  of  living  much 
yet,  but  as  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  purchase  things  formerly  used, 
there  will  be  more  cash  available. 
Advertising  can  direct  its  expenditure 
as  an  investment.” 

Increased  taxes  and  frequent  ap¬ 
peals  for  contributions  of  all  kinds 
will  make  a  bid  for  this  extra  cash, 
and  people  will  have  to  be  encou^ 
aged  to  make  provision  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  government  securities.  There 
is  probably  already  a  great  deal  of 
this  money  available,  the  result  of 
the  general  public  having  been  unable 
to  purchase  new  automobiles  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

There  are  some  possible  objections 
to  the  idea  of  the  government  engag¬ 
ing  in  an  advertising  campaign  of 
this  type,  but  Armstrong  doesn’t  think 
the  pork  barrel  angle  is  one  of  them. 
Even  though  it  would  involve  huge 
expenditures,  they  wouldn’t  be  large 
enough  to  exercise  control  over  any 
media.  Selection  of  media,  and  of 
units  in  the  media,  might  be  based  on 
performance,  much  as  the  second 
phase  of  the  Navy’s  recruiting  cam¬ 
paign  was,  he  thinks. 

Suggests  Service  Department 

One  effect  of  a  paid  campaign  might 
be  to  retard  or  halt  the  voluntary 
efforts  being  made  by  individual 
media,  particularly  those  that  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  schedules  they 
were  receiving  as  compared  with  what 
was  going  to  others.  But  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  voluntary  effort  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  ups  and  downs  and  is  likely 
to  lose  impetus  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
this  may  be  a  minor  objection.  In 
anticipation  of  this  drop  in  enthusiasm, 
he  thinks  the  Treasury  Department 
might  set  up  a  service  department  to 
correlate  effort  and  to  maintain  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  when  they  have  done 
this  they  are  practically  in  a  full- 
fledged  campaign  anyway. 

A  good  advertising  campaign  would 
cost  the  Treasury  Department  a  lot 
of  money,  he  admits,  but  the  over-all 
selling  cost — figuring  that  which  is 
being  contributed — would  be  less  than 
at  present.  Whatever  is  saved  is  po¬ 
tential  bond-purchasing  power. 

If  undertaken,  the  selling  campaign 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  good  national 
agency,  preferably  one  with  branches 
throughout  the  country,  he  thinks. 
Its  direction  should  be  left  to  the 
agency,  with  a  competent  man,  prob¬ 
ably  drafted  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  from  advertising’s  ranks,  to  serve 
as  the  agency  contact.  This  job 
should  not  be  left  to  a  board,  no  mat 


selling  the  idea  in  the  first  place  and  ter  how  well-meaning,  because  of  the 


answering  the  objections  to  it.  “I  can 
conceive  of  a  campaign  to  quiet  fears 
that  a  dollar  spent  for  a  war  bond  to¬ 
day  won’t  be  worth  a  dollar  when  you 
get  it  back.”  But  it  will  be  worth  as 
much  as  any  other  dollar  that  is  put 
away  for  the  same  length  of  time,  he 
points  out,  and  there  will  be  more  of 
them  than  were  originally  set  aside 
because  of  the  appreciation  in  value 
of  the  bonds  as  they  approach  matur¬ 
ity. 


difficulty  of  obtaining  agreement,  lack 
of  knowledge  of  advertising  problems, 
and  division  of  objectives. 

Such  a  campaign  should  be  paid 


for  by  the  government  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  Armstrong  is  not  in  favor 
of  any  plan  that  would  leave  it  up  to  tp 

media  to  obtain  local  sponsorship,  or  ^  Q  IT  lailt 

that  would  provide  for  media  carry¬ 
ing  the  campaign  on  a  percentage 
basis  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
securities  it  sells.  However,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  the  benefit  of 
the  most  favorable  rate. 

Such  a  campaign  would  receive  the 
sustained  correlated  effort  of  all  media, 

Armstrong  thinks. 


In  Chattanooga  I  Jh. 


Times  Structure  Renamed  | 
Ochs  Building  .  . .  Pug, 
Handles  All  But  Editorial 


Field  Asks  Attack  on 
Enemies  oi  Democracy 


Urging  a  more  militant  attack  on 
the  enemies  of  democracy,  Marshall 
Field  III,  publisher  of  PM  and  founder 
ot  the  Chicago  Sun,  outlined  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  press  in  wartime, 
in  addressing  the  third  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Negro  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  Chicago  late 
last  week. 

Mr.  Field  referred  to  the  recent  re¬ 
marks  of  Archibald  MacLeish  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  in  his  talk 
before  the  Associated  Press  annual 
meeting  at  which  he  declared  “that 
the  real  battlefield  of  this  war  is  the 
field  of  American  opinion.”  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  fall  of  France,  Mr. 
Field  said: 

“It  is  in  the  light  of  this  lesson  that 
I  feel  that  even  MacLeish’s  wise  doc¬ 
trine  of  anti-sepsis — of  killing  the  lie 
germs  before  they  develop  into  social 
diseases — may  not  be  enough.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  press  of  America  must 
take  its  place  amongst  the  leaders  in 
this  struggle  for  survival  and  fight 
aggressively,  militantly,  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  we  all  believe  in.” 

Directing  his  remarks  to  problems 
facing  the  Negro  press  today,  Mr.  Field 
proposed  a  four-point  program  for 
Negro  publisher  consideration: 

Four-Point  Program 

“(1)  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  press  aggressively  to  fight  for 
the  principles  of  equality  on  which  this 
country  was  founded. 

“(2)  That  this  is  best  done  today 
not  by  finding  fault  with  the  Admin¬ 
istration  but  by  finding  fault  with  its 
enemies,  by  vigorous  championing  of 
the  Government  that  has  proved  its 
loyalty  to  American  principles  and  the 
effectiveness  of  its  leadership. 

“(3)  That  this  Government — this 
movement  that  we  call  the  New  Deal 
— whose  strength  is  inseparable  from 
the  strength  of  our  war  effort,  is  best 
supported  on  the  broadest  possible 
base. 

“(4)  That  the  Negro  press  specifical¬ 
ly  can  best  live  up  to  its  responsibility, 
can  be  most  effective,  by  educating  its 
readers  not  only  in  their  own  problems 
but  also  in  the  common  problems  of 
all  Americans  who  seek  to  make  our 
democratic  principles  wholly  practical 
and  wholly  real.” 

The  absorption  of  the  Associated 
Negro  Press  by  the  Negro  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  was  announced, 
following  the  publishers’  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Negro  news  agency,  formerly 
privately  owned  news  organization, 
will  be  operated  by  a  board  of  five 
directors,  and  only  association  mem¬ 
bers  may  subscribe  to  its  services. 
William  O.  Walker,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  association. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  June  9— ADnl 
chapter  was  started  for  the  Chjcl 
nooga  Times  and  the 
Press  this  week  when  the  two  (tb 
started  publishing  from  the  ek 
building. 


The  last  issue  of  the  Times  to 
from  the  presses  in  the  former  Tag 
building  was  Sunday  morning, 

7.  Following  completion  of  the  m 
movers  took  over  and  by  aftemg 
the  major  part  of  the  equipnegi 
be  transferred  had  been  moved  H 
vertising  and  circulation  depart^ 
already  had  moved.  The 
office  staff  had  almost  completed  a 
transfer.  Sunday  afternoon  the  (i 
torial  and  news  department  of  ih 
Times  went  to  work  in  the  build^ 
formerly  used  only  by  the  News-Fm 
Press. 

The  Times,  a  morning  paper  md 
by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Adolph  1 1 
Ochs,  and  the  News-Free  Press,  afte- 
noon  paper  published  by  Roy  McD®. 
aid,  ended  a  period  of  extreme  rinhj ' 
to  become  merely  conteraporaik 
their  business,  circulation  and  adw- 
tising  departments  handled  by  At 
newly-formed  Chattanooga  Publisiiig 
Company. 

Editorial  departments  remain  sepa 
rate.  Editorial  and  news  policies  re¬ 
main  separate  and  distinct.  The  mm 
was  to  effect  operating  economies 

The  Times  building  recently  n- 
cated  by  the  newspaper  is  a  six-stor 
structure  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Odi 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Its  naa 
has  been  changed  now  to  the  04 
Building. 

Organization  of  the  new  publishiii 
company  was  effected  in  May  ai 
brought  suspension  of  the  Evenin 
Times,  started  in  October  of  1940, 4 
of  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  News-F* 
Press.  Executives  of  the  Bvenis 
Times  joined  the  staff  of  the  momq 
paper.  James  E.  Jarvis,  managin 
editor  of  the  afternoon  paper  ai 
former  managing  editor  of  the  moo 
ing  Times,  returned  to  his  old  pos 
Florian  Wood,  city  editor  of  the 
ning  Times,  became  assistant  city 
tor  of  the  morning  paper.  Spring 
Gibson,  sports  editor  of  the  aftemo* 
paper,  became  assistant  to  Sports  Bi- 
tor  Wirt  Gammon  of  the  Times. 

Alf  Mynders,  editor  of  the  Evenq 
Times,  was  named  editor  of  the  moK- 
ing  Times  to  take  the  place  of  Juli* 
LaRose  Harris,  who  was  appoint 
southern  correspKjndent  for  the  Ho 
York  Times. 
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RECORD  CAMPAIGN 

Lou  Marks,  Boston  Globe  adv^ 
ing  solicitor  had  a  bright  promotk# 
idea  for  collecting  old  records  wlm 
resulted  in  15,000  lines  of  advertial 
for  the  paper.  Since  future  inr®- 
tories  of  music  shop  dealers  depes* 
upon  scrap  sent  back  to  manufad® 
Marks  started  a  campaign  • 


J.  E.  WARNER  JOINS  CENSOR 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  8 — James  E.  Warner,  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Providence  Journal,  today  joined  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship.  Granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  paper,  Mr.  Warner  will  be  assigned 
to  the  press  division,  according  to  N.  R.  Howard,  assistant  director  of  OOC, 
in  charge  of  the  press  division. 


bring  scrap  records  to  the  deal* 
The  idea  was  submitted  to  the 
ern  Company,  local  distributor  » 
RCA  Victor,  with  the  result  th^ 
plan  for  a  record  parade  to  buy  ^ 
records  from  people  for  2*140  ^ 
OI  to  exchange  a  set  of  records  to  W 
Vaughn  Monroe  currently  appe®”* 
at  the  Keith  Boston  theatre.  ^ 
set  was  300,000  records;  indicatk®  ® 
that  returns  will  amount  to  500, W 


Brian  Bell  Dies; 
Associated  Press 
Washington  Head 


terian  College  in  South  Carolina,  deliveries  a  day  instructions  issued  for 
Davidson  College,  and  Washington  cities  with  populations  between  200,- 
and  Lee  University.  The  latter  insti-  000  and  700,0o!o.  We  have  eliminated 
tution  later  conferred  upon  him  the  one  edition  on  the  daily  paper  and 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  litera-  also  one  edition  on  the  Sunday  paper. 


He  was  a  Presbyterian,  a  32d  degree 


Bureau  1939  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  and  Dropping  Merchandising  Dept, 

lomed  AP  in  1924  .  .  .  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  fraternities,  the  □  j  r>  ivr  t 

Writer  National  Press  Club  and  the  Gridiron  ^  Portland  Orcgonta^  M.  J.  Frey, 

Was  Sports  Writer  business  manager;  We  are  just  now 

D.  C.  June  8-Bria„  Sis  widow  the  former  Miss  Alberta 
M.  52,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bu-  Harris,  and  two  children,  Brian,  orders  So  far  we  have  elim- 

of  Associated  Press,  died  at  his  Jr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Magee,  our 

home  todav.  survive.  ,  ,  , 


Mason  and  a  Shriner,  a  member  of  year. 


An  additional  edition  was  eliminated 
the  latter  part  of  November  of  last 


Dropping  Merchandising  Dept. 

Portland  Oregonian,  M.  J.  Frey, 
business  manager;  “We  are  just  now 


home  today.  survive. 

The  fatal  illness  of  the  one-time  .J.  m 

sports  authority  of  AP  set  in  Sunday  O  J^^O^G  L/CClllGS  iGll 
afternoon  while  he  was  indulging  his  IVA/nttac 

favorite  diversion-attending  a  base-  tCOnOmy  JVlOVGS 

ball  game  at  Griffith  Stadium.  Death  Three  more  daily  newspaper 
resulted  from  coronary  thrombosis,  ness  managers  replied  this  we« 


irvive  inated  all  of  our  rural  auto  route 

•  service  and  have  also  effected  a  25% 

Firrilioc  Toll  reduction  in  truck  mileage  in  the  city 

more  l-^ame&  leil  Portland.  As  yet.  no  mechan- 

>f  Economy  Movgs  ical  economies  have  been  put  into 
Three  more  daily  newspaper  busi-  effect.  ,  .  .  ,  . 

ness  managers  replied  this  week  to  “In  the  advertising  departments,  the 


auiiea  irom  coronary  inromoosis.  “coo  —  -  - -  --  _ 

niKtanrlincj  ir,  o  1  r,«  lief  Kie  Edtor  &  PUBLISHER’S  qucrics  Tegaioing  opeiation  has  b^n  curtailed  com- 

Uustanding  in  a  long  list  of  his  ^  --^n^mioe  ihov  Had  niensurate  with  business  conditions. 


achievements  as  a  sports  editor  was 
his  selection  of  Gene  Tunney  to  win 
the  heavyweight  boxing  championship 
over  Jack  Dempsey,  at  a  time  when 
his  colleagues  were  overwhelmingly 
picking  the  Manassa  Mauler.  Cover¬ 


wartime  economies  they  had  effected. 
(See  E&P,  June  G,  page  6.  for  pre¬ 
vious  answers.)  Their  responses 
follow; 


page  6.  for  pre-  On  July  1,  we  expect  to  eliminate  our 
Their  responses  merchandising  department,  with  the 
exception  of  statistical  and  other  data 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  J.  J.  Cal-  that  might  be  necessary  for  the  sales 
laghan,  business  manager;  “The  Po.st-  department. 

Intelligencer  initiated  a  numlier  of  “Other  economies  will  be  effected  as 


inff  ’  A  •  •  w-  *  it-  inieillKenct?!  liuiiaieu  d  iiuim-nri  rji.  ^  - - -  — 

will  nmppdinl  Jh  ‘^fT  h"  economies  in  the  use  of  electrical  conditions  warrant,  or  restrictions 

t  -  r;  power,  white  paper,  stationery,  etc.,  make  necessary.  We  have  in  mind 
that  hi  lint  some  time  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Since  reducing  the  width  of  our  newsprint 

SiakiiarT  ^  Dec-  7  ou?  efforts  in  this  direction  rolls  from  GGi^  to  66  inches.  This 

^  have  been  intensified.  We  have  made  will  be  done  jointly  with  our  competi- 


Joined  AP  in  1924 


a  number  of  suggestions  to  our  princi-  tion. 


A  native  of  South  Carolina,  he  be-  pal  competitors  for  joint  economies. 
g2n  his  newspaper  work  as  Gaffney  To  date  these  discussions  have  not  ma- 


“It  is  also  our  plan  to  consolidate 
some  of  our  editions  as  well  as  reduce 


correspondent  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  terialized  exceot  as  regards  reduction  publishing  time  as  much  as  practical.” 
State;  later  spent  15  years  on  that  in  deliveries  to  conform  with  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Frank  J. 

paper  as  reporter,  sports,  editor,  and  orders  issued  by  the  ODT.  We  have  Clancy,  general  manager;  “We  have 

news  editor.  In  1924  he  joined  Asso-  taken  steps  to  effect  more  than  the  eliminated  returns,  free  copies  and 
ciated  Press.  necessary  reduction  in  mileage  and  reduced  the  number  of  tear-pages 

Mr.  Bell’s  assignments  for  AP  in-  conform  our  operations  with  the  two  going  to  advertisers.  We  have  also 

eluded:  chief  of  the  New  Orleans  — 


bureau;  member  of  the  general  staff  at 
New  York  for  four  years;  chief  of  the 
bos  Angeles  Bureau  for  six  years; 
news  editor  at  San  Francisco,  with 
^nsibility  for  Hawaii  and  the 
estem  States;  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  since  1939. 


"YANK"  MAKES  APPEARANCE  JUNE  13 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  13— The  first  edition  of  the  official  Army  news¬ 
paper,  Yank,  will  make  its  appearance  today,  on  the  23rd  anniversary  of 
the  final  issue  of  its  predecessor,  the  1918-1919  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  pub¬ 
lishing  office  is  at  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  where  the  following 
executive  staff  members  have  offices:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Egbert  White,  for- 


In  addition  to  most  of  the  major  merly  a  vice-president  of  Batton,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborne,  officer  in 


^rts  events  of  the  past  few  decades,  charge;  Major  Franklin  S.  Forsberg,  formerly  general  manager  of  Street  & 
be  covered,  among  other  notable  stor-  Smith  Publications,  business  manager;  Captain  Hartzell  Spence,  writer  and 
les,  the  Scopes  “monkey  trial”  in  Ten-  author  of  “One  Foot  in  Heaven,”  executive  editor;  First  Lieutenant  Sam 
nessee,  the  death  of  William  Jennings  Humphus,  a  veteran  of  18  years  service  as  an  Army  detachment  commander. 

H^ii-Mills  murder  trial,  the  The  first  edition  will  be  a  24-page  tabloid,  carrying  comic  strips  by  soldiers 
overee  if  Lindbergh  on  his  and  feature  articles  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Private  William  H.  Rich- 

as  hop.  ardson,  Jr.,  formerly  Sunday  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  now  man- 

•  Bell  was  educated  at  Presby-  aging  editor  of  the  “Yank.” 


practically  eliminated  the  use  of  kraft 
wrappers  and  a  large  percentage  of 
the  twine  formerly  used  in  the  mail- 
room. 

Less  Type  Thrown  Away 

“We  have  reduced  mileage  through 
consolidation  or  two  of  our  editions, 
have  eliminated  many  expensive  out- 
of-town  motor  routes  and  have  with¬ 
drawn  gasoline  allowances  from  our 
city  advertising  salesmen  altogether 
affecting  a  reduction  which  will  be 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  25% 
ordered  by  the  ODT. 

“Revision  of  our  edition  schedule 
has  enabled  us  to  make  considerable 
saving  in  the  composing  room.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  the  change  we  had  been  setting 
about  50  columns  of  material  for  the 
early  editions  and  throwing  it  all  out 
of  the  final  editions.  By  changing  our 
editorial  and  composing  room  shifts 
we  are  now  able  to  fill  the  early  edi¬ 
tion  with  live  material  and  have  re¬ 
duced  the  throw-away  composition  to 
less  than  15  columns. 

“Consolidation  of  editions,  of  course, 
has  resulted  in  considerable  reduction 
in  the  stereotyping  operations. 

“In  the  editorial  department  we 
have  cut  the  financial  pages  from  two 
to  one  and  have  boiled  down  vicinity 
news  from  a  former  15  to  18  columns 
to  approximately  4  columns,  saving 
correspondents’  string  bills,  also  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  tolls.  Our  edi¬ 
torial  base  allottment  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  and  is  rigidly 
observed. 

“These  changes  have  been  accompa¬ 
nied  by  what  we  think  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
paper  and  an  increase  of  circulation 
in  both  daily  and  Sunday  editions.” 

■ 

MAYOR  VETOES  TAX 

Boston,  June  8 — Mayor  Maurice  J. 
Tobin  vetoed  the  ordinance  to  tax 
news  dealers  $10  a  year  for  display¬ 
ing  and  selling  out-of-state  newspa¬ 
pers  which  was  passed  by  the  City 
Council  here  on  May  25.  Letters,  tele¬ 
grams  and  newspaper  editori^s  in 
the  Boston  Globe,  Herald,  Traveler, 
Record  and  American  flayed  the  ordi¬ 
nance  as  an  infringement  on  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  corporation  counsel, 
Robert  Cutler,  declared  the  ordinance 
unconstitutional,  and  said  that  it  was 
invalid  since  Congress  has  the  right 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 


•Harold  Talburt  in  Kew  York  World-Telegram. 


— Jacob  Burck 


Chicago  Times. 


— Charles  Werner 


OR  J  U  N  E  13.  19  4  2 

WAR  DEVELOPMENTS  AROUND  THE  GLOBE  INTERPRETED  BY  CARTOONISTS 

- he  asked  for  IT!  "I'M  TELLING  YOU,  JULIUS—  CZECH-ING  OUT 

THAT  GUY  IS  NUTS." 


CZECH-ING  OUT 
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■^aenclei  ,  . 


DIRECTORS  OF  PACIFIC  COAST  AD  BUREAU 

Th*  n«wly-*Ucted  board  of  diroctort  of  tha  Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  and  Bureau  General  Manager  H.  C.  Bernsten  meet  after  their  election 
at  San  Francisco  June  2.  Left  to  right  are  Mr.  Bernsten;  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee;  Morris  A.  Penter,  Oalilend  Post- 
Enquirer;  Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News;  Roy  A.  Brown,  San 
Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  who  was  reelected  president  of  the  organization,  and 
J.  L.  Cauthorn,  San  Francisco  News.  Absent  at  the  time  was  Charles  W.  Paddock, 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  &  Sun. 


E.  R.  Grace  Urges 
Support  of  Press 

Asserting  that  if  we  “keep  the  news¬ 
papers  strong,  we’ll  keep  the  nation 
strong,”  Edward  R.  Grace,  president, 
Grace  it  Bement,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  in  an  article  in  the  annual 
newspaper  number  of  the  Detroit  Ad- 
crafter,  urged  American  business  to 
support  the  press  so  that  “newspapers 
do  not  become  anemic,  due  to  a  star¬ 
vation  diet  of  greatly  reduced  adver¬ 
tising  patronage.” 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  business  leaders  turned  into  ‘edi¬ 
tors’  themselves,”  Grace  said.  “Space 
in  the  new^apers  is  available  and  is 
not  prohibitive  in  cost.  A  new  type 
of  editorial  advertising  is  needed: 
The  kind  of  message  that  includes  a 
discussion  of  all  the  facts  as  they  per¬ 
tain  to  a  business  operation. 

“Manufacturers  should  figure  out 
budgets  which  will  permit  at  least 
quarterly  statement  to  the  public 
through  the  newspapers.  Strong,  sim¬ 
ple,  factual  statements  in  advertise¬ 
ments  can  be  very  heartening  and  can 
lead  the  way  to  adjusted  view  points 
and  expectancies.  They  help  around 
a  type  of  patriotism  that  will  spur  the 
individual  to  new  heights  of  physical 
and  mental  activity  and  help  win  the 
war. 

■ 

Court  Upholds 
Funeral  Ads 

iNDiAifAPOUS,  Jime  8 — Two  attempts 
to  restrict  newspaper  advertising  were 
defeated  here  recently  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  in  one 
case  that  funeral  directors  may  adver¬ 
tise  prices  for  burials  and  caskets  in 
newspapers,  and  held  in  another  deci¬ 
sion  that  a  jewelry  firm  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  advertise  the  sale  of  eye¬ 
glasses. 

In  ruling  that  Indiana  funeral 
directors  may  advertise  prices  for 
burials  and  caskets  in  newspajsers,  the 
high  court  held  that  a  1939  state  law 
prohibiting  such  advertising  was  dis¬ 
criminatory. 

“We  are  unable,”  the  opinion  stated, 
“to  conceive  of  any  possible  reason  for 
prohibiting  licensed  funeral  directors 
and  embalmers  from  advertising  their 
prices  in  newspapers  or  handbills,  and 
at  the  same  time  permitting  them  to 
broadcast  the  same  fact  to  the  public 
by  radio.” 

The  decision  was  given  by  the  court 
in  sustaining  the  Montgomery  Circuit 
Court,  which  had  held  that  the  state 
license  of  Asher  L.  Proffitt,  Craw- 
fordsville  funeral  director,  should  be 
reatored  by  the  State  Board  of  Em¬ 
balmers  and  Funeral  Directors.  The 
license  had  been  suspended  because 
Proffitt  advertised  his  price  for  cas¬ 
kets  in  a  Crawfordsville  newspaper. 

'ITie  other  case,  in  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruled  that  the  Beck  Jew¬ 
elry  Enterprises,  Inc.,  with  stores  in 
Muncie,  Kokomo  and  Fort  Wayne, 
could  continue  to  advertise  the  sale 
of  eyeglasses,  had  been  appealed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Registration  and 
Examination  in  Optometry  from  an 
Allen  Circuit  Court  ruling. 

EARS  AD  LAW  REVIEW 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  court  June  1 
refused  to  review  a  Michigan  court 
ruling  that  a  statute  regulating  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  and  virtually 
banning  dental  advertising,  was  con¬ 
stitutional  and  enacted  with  due 
process  of  law.  Validity  of  the  act 
had  been  challenged  by  a  group  of 
dentists  who  contended  that  the  law 
was  beyond  police  powers. 


War  Bond  Drive 
Begins  in  N.  Y. 

A  newspaper,  outdoor,  car  card  and 
poster  advertising  campaign  to  sell 
the  Greater  New  York  door-to-door 
War  Bond  pledge  campaign  to  the 
city’s  7.500,000  inhabitants  has  been 
prepared  by  a  steering  committee  of 
volunteer  advertisers  and  advertising 
agency  men.  Samuel  D.  Fuson,  vice- 
president,  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  and 
director  of  information  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  New  York  War  Savings  Staff, 
reports. 

Members  of  the  committee  include: 
John  Anderson,  treasurer,  McCann- 
Erickson;  Herman  L.  Brooks,  presi¬ 
dent,  Coty,  Inc.;  A1  Brown,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Best  Foods;  William  H. 
Howard,  executive  vice-president, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Thomas  M.  Keresey, 
Iv’ey  &  Ellington;  Stuart  Peabody,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany;  William  Robinson,  advertising 
director.  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  Walter  J.  Weir,  vice-president. 
Lord  &  Thomas. 

Assisting  Mr.  Weir  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  copy  and  layout  for  the 
c'^mpaign  were:  Ed  Cox,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt;  John  Cunningham.  Newell- 
Emmett;  Julian  Field,  William  Elsty  & 
Company;  and  Paul  Holder,  McCann - 
Erickson.  Frank  D.  Gonda,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Einson- Freeman 
Company;  John  Schneider  of  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.;  and  James  Ryan  of 
Crowell-Collier,  are  acting  as  adver¬ 
tising  directors  for  the  campaign. 

The  staff  plans  to  run  a  large  space 
campaign  with  frequent  insertions  in 
all  New  York  newspapers  from  June 
3  through  the  pledge  drive  itself  June 
14  to  24. 

■ 

Dairy  Assn. 

Has  New  Campaign 

The  advertising  agency  division  of 
the  North  Dakota  Press  Assn,  is 
swinging  into  activity  again  this 
month  with  the  initiation  of  two  more 
state-wide  advertising  campaigns, 
which  will  bring  more  than  120  inches 
of  paid  advertising  to  practically 
every  newspaper  in  the  state. 

Orders  have  been  mailed  for  a  12- 
inch  ad  for  the  Citizen’s  Committee, 
which  is  sponsoring  oppK)sition  to  cer¬ 
tain  initiated  measvires  which  will  be 
voted  upon  at  the  June  primary 
election. 

Additional  linage  is  being  ordered 
in  contracts  for  the  North  Dakota 
Dairy  Products  Assocition. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

PLANS  FOR  an  extensive  advertising 
in  Massachusetts  newspapers  for 
Wilson’s  “That’s  All”  whiskey  were 
outlined  by  officials  of  Browne  Vin¬ 
ters  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Jack  Owen  of  White, 
Lowell  &  Owen,  Inc.,  advertising 
counsel  for  the  firm,  at  a  recent  sales 
meeting  in  Boston.  The  campaign  will 
feature  an  educational  theme,  and  will 
run  in  a  selected  list  of  Boston  and 
other  Massachusetts  newspapers. 

The  Garrett  Corp.,  Inglewood,  Cal., 
announced  this  week  the  appointment 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  to  handle 
advertising  of  Divisions,  AiResearch 
Manufacturing  Company,  Garrett 
Supply  Co.,  Airsupply  Co.,  and  The 
Northill  Co.,  Inc. 

Holland  Furnace  Co.,  Holland, 
Mich.,  has  appointed  Wallace-Linde- 
man,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids  agency; 
Stack-Goble  Agency,  Chicago,  will 
handle  Holland’s  radio  schedule. 

Consolidated  Aircraft  Corp.,  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

The  Whipple  Co.  of  Natick.  Mass., 
makers  of  Grandmother’s  Mince  Meat 
has  appointed  Harry  M.  Frost.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


FRED  BARRETT,  formerly  head  of 
the  media  department  of  the  Lee 
Anderson  Agency  Detroit,  has  joined 
the  media  department  of  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc. 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  chairman  of  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  for  Mobilization, 
“New  York  at  War,”  has  announced 
the  following  Committee  on  Advertis¬ 
ing:  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  chairman; 
William  S.  Johns,  chairman  of  board. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn; 
James  M.  Mathes,  president,  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.;  Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy, 
president,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt;  A.  W. 
Hobler,  president,  Benton  &  Bowles; 
L.  M.  Masius,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Lord  &  'Thomas. 

Francs  D.  Gonda  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  of  the  Einson-Freeman 
Co.,  advertising  display  lithographers 
of  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  to  volun¬ 
teer  his  full  time  as  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Greater  New  York  War 
Bond  Pledge  Campaign. 

Helen  Roberts,  formerly  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Screening  Causes  Tyj  - 
Readability  Losses  life 

A  new  Linotvoe  bnnWlot 


T  H 


Linotype  booklet,  prw. 
for  the  education  of  retail  advA  r  fS 
tisers,  “Don’t  Screen  Type'” 
how  body  type  loses  readability 
it  is  covered  by  screen  tints. 

Results  of  scientific  measurem. 
of  these  losses  were  shown  to  ne\v>. 
paper  mechanical  executives  at  JESIDEN 
mechanical  conference  of  the  Arn^uncem 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Assnc^  ‘ 
tion  held  in  Chicago,  June  8  to  10 

Advertising  production  in  nev.’: 
pers  has  been  handicapped  for  yti 
by  the  advertisers’  demands 
screens  over  type  matter,  the* 
states.  Costs  have  been  unwafs 
ably  increased,  and  time  facton 
production  made  acutely  <1!% 

Now  Linotype  demonstrates  the  iM.iding  tl 
of  legibility  with  screened  types  is  mate! 
significant  to  warrant  the  continuatt  t',000,  b 
of  such  practices.  The  wartime  ei  n  to  $2,1 
ing  of  zinc  on  such  plates  is  sh(^  Llthougl 
to  have  practical  as  well  as  patri«  aeral  ci 
virtues.  t  of  eve 

The  demonstration  shows  six  jjane  ited  will 
of  body  types  paralleled  by  p3-«  I 
showing  ^e  same  types  various 
treated  with  screens.  Three  of  ti  ^ 
panels  are  reversed,  white  on  ^  — J^cer 
two  of  them  with  surprinted  scree  m. 

Losses  of  readability  up  to  38%  be  ! 
come  a  potent  argument  against  6  „„ 

screening  of  type.  The  booklet* 
being  sent  to  specially  selected  lisli 
retail  advertisers,  and  will  be  sentK 
request  to  any  interested  inquirer 
any  Linotype  agency  or  Lint)h*| 
headquarters.  ^ 


OCD  Rules  on  Ads 
Using  Its  Insignia 

The  Office  of  Civilian  DefeuM' 


Washington,  has  no  objection  to 
use  of  Civilian  Defense  Insigniail|| 
advertisers,  in  commercial  displ^ 
where  the  insignia  are  used  in  |d| 
taste  and  do  not  tend  to  mislead,  m 
fuse,  misrepresent  or  defraud  or  I 
reflect  discredit  upon  the  OCD,  org 
state  or  local  defense  council  d 
where  no  attempt  is  made  to  indk* 
that  the  OCD  approves  the  partwi 
article  advertised. 

‘The  OCD  would  object  to  the* 
of  Civilian  Defense  insignia  in  ad» 
tising  if  the  insignia  were 
such  manner  as  to  create  the  imp» 
Sion  that  the  OCD  either  appronij 
disapproved  of  the  article  adverts* 
the  order  stated.  It  added 

“An  advertiser  of  Civilian  Dels 
equipment  might  show  Civilian 
fense  workers  with  official 
employing  the  protective  equips* 
advertised  but  it  would  be  objedis 
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any  Civilian  Defense  insignia  upoch 
illustration  of  the  article.” 

The  OCD  has  not  approved  * 
specifications  for  articles  of  u*! 
Civilian  Defense  activities, 
would  be  improper  for  any  adv^R 
to  state  or  to  imply,  either  dirwB  . 
or  indirectly,  that  his  goods 
approved  by  the  OCD. 

BANS  RED  CROSS  IN  AH 

Washington,  June  8  —  Pre®*^! 
Roosevelt  has  asked  Congre® 
prohibit  the  words  or  the  embl® 
the  Red  Cross  for  commercial  P*’ 
poses,  regardless  of  whether  the 
employed  the  term  or  the 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  191# 
gressional  act  which  forbade  the  P^ 
tice.  Nationally  advertised 
cinals,  shoes  and  paper  producB  ® 
among  the  users  of  the  trade  m*® 
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XHE  advertising  survey 


“We  will  make  them  for  the  armed  mediate  and  pressing  problems  at  the 
forces  of  the  U.  S.  and  its  allies,  but  home  plants. 
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By  R.  M.  DOBIE 


ROOSEVELT’S 


not  for  commercial  and  sustaining 
programs.” 

If  this  order  becomes  the  law  of 
the  union  it  may  sound  the  death  knell 
of  many  independent  radio  stations 
not  affiliated  with  the  big  networks. 

Many  of  these  small  outfits,  operat¬ 
ing  on  as  little  as  $30,000  a  year,  de¬ 
pend  on  transcriptions  for  almost  their 
an-  they  often  cooled  off  before  it  became  entire  broadcasting  time.  If  tran- 


ubber  Group  May  “Ante” 
iSOO.OOO  for  Salvage  Ads 


Although  there  has  been  much  talk 
on  what  kind  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  the  war  converted  industries 
should  engcge  in,  you  don’t  hear  much 
nowadays  about  advertising  to  help 
the  dealer. 

Apparently  Firestone  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  Akron,  is  an  exception.  Al¬ 
though  tires  and  tubes  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  Firestone  dealers  sales, 
and  as  everyone  knows  these  com- 


.  on  rubber  conservation  ^  sTalrwiic^  w^s  rditTesTr^rder  sTAct^Tatiorg^^ 

Associi^-  have  its  repercu^ions  on  the  nearest  recrui  ng  which  was  j  they  have  to  hire  union  orches-  firestone  is  going  ahead  with  its  an- 
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.  ..  k  scrap  metal  and  hand  has  nual  campaign  in  almost  3,200  news- 

newspfcpaign  which  will  be  handled  by  The  a^^y-  _o"  hand,  has  xmion  orchestras  work  papers 

or  yXann-Erickson.  ^  ^  ^  concentrated  its  advertising  m  recruit-  six-hour  day  in  radio  stations.  ^  Most  of  the  ads  leave  the  tire  situa- 

in  .he  ,ecr„m„6  officer  .»h  eve.  anj  in  “>  ““  fS^®3n^k^^:he“:'V„fpren,*""^^ 

.tog’s  ffifiron  w^steel^etpU  “g^w’^’while  ffi’eyweTsUn  fresh  Meet  Oe  Network.  helping  its  dealer  move  this  nrerehan- 

d.is  wid,  an  addidonal  and  enthusiastic.  . The  hig  networks  ^woffid  also  ^fee.  d.e^qtne^vj..h^new^pa,j^r__^^^^^^^^^ 


tinuat«/,000,  bringing  the  total  appropria 
me  ^  to  $2,500,000. 
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s  shn  Uthough  in  theory  this  will  be  a  tion  will  be  simplified, 
patriot  aeral  campaign,  in  fact  about  80 

t  of  every  100  pounds  of  junk  col-  Airlines  Advertising 
X  pam  ted  will  be  scrap  metal.  DISCUSSING  the  full  page  advertise- 

f  Paot  lig  Newspaper  List  ment  which  American  Airlines  ran  in 

Ihe  campagin  will  be  concentrated  19  PfPers  this  week,  an  airline  official 
i  of  ^^spapers,  although  no  official  admitted  that  much  of  the  public  con- 


The  big  networks  would  also  feel 

With  the  navy  now  concentrating  the  union  ruling.  Both  NBC  and  CBS  .  ,  , 

in  larger  cities,  the  recruiting  opera-  have  their  own  recording  companies  sights  groundwork  that  should  pay 


that  make  complete  transcriptions  dividends  after  the  war. 
which  they  sell  to  a  large  number  of  __  _  " 

independent  radio  stations.  For  in-  JHaVy  llGSllIXlGS 
stance,  every  15  days  a  small  station  M^«rcT^rrT^«sr  Aric 
can  get  a  complete  set  of  transcrip-  AUs 

tions  including  musical  programs,  .  I'oe  U.  S.  Navy  will  resume  a  lim- 
commercials,  drama,  symphonies  and  *1®*!  campaign  of  advertising  to  pro¬ 
big  name  bands.  The  big  name  bands  mote  general  enlistments  beginning 


n  hlvl  ^  ’  uT-  — «  ;  i-  u -  fusion  over  the  status  of  the  airlines  Dig  name  bands.  The  big  name  bands 

and  air-travel  could  have  been  avoided  are  one  of  the  stations’  best  selling 


The  official  release  lists  maga-  ,  ,  ,  j  w-  • 

”^*Band  radio  besides  newspapers  had  the  airlines  used  more  advertising 

»tsince  scrap  collection  is  a  localized  *  u  u  i  j 

ort,  newspapers  will  get  the  big  More  advertising  might  have  helped 

of  the  appropriation.  bjit  ^e  past  advertising  record  of  mos 

tfmeone  close  to  the  campaign  says  the  big  lines  is  commendable  as  it 
«  reason  McCann-Erickson  was  AU  through  the  crisis,  the  lines 

losen  as  the  agency  was  because  it  ^'ave  been  ^thered  as  to  how  the 
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points  in  soliciting  local  advertising.  lease<i  this  week  by  the  Recruiting 
These  recording  companies  would  Navy  Department, 

go  out  of  business  if  the  union  ruling  Washington,  D.  C.,  through  its  agency, 
prevailed.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 

The  ruling  would  also  prohibit  de- 

layed  or  transcribed  broadcasts  of  advertising  will  appear  in  Sun- 

earlier  shows  that  have  already  been  newspapers  in  the  following 

states:  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 


osenas  me  agency  was  ^e^^se  u  ^  ^tes:  Maine,  Massachi^tts,  Wew 

id  not  been  closely  connected  with  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 


le  Advertising  Council  during  the 
riod  when  the  campaign  was  being 
laped  up. 

Another  reason  is  that  McCann- 
rickton  is  a  large  agency.  So  far, 
government  advertising  has  gone 
large  agencies.  N.  W.  Ayer  has 
|e  army.  BBDO,  the  navy,  Kenyon 
Efddiardt,  the  fat  and  grease  drive. 
Reason  is  that  this  type  of  advertis- 
ig  often  requires  last  minute  changes 
pth  the  entire  staff  working  over- 
'^t  to  get  out  a  rush  job  on  the 


They  rightfully  surmised  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  resent  certain  types  of  copy, 
taking  the  attitude  that  if  the  airlines 
had  the  money  and  the  need  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  they  should  turn  over  more 
planes  and  personnel  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  they  had  to  worry 


evening 

However,  no  recordings  are  allowed 
on  either  the  NBC  or  CBS  networks, 
so  affiliated  stations  would  be  much 
better  off  than  the  independent  ones. 

If  the  union  ruling  goes  through, 
the  big  recording  companies  will  swing 


Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware — the  ter¬ 
ritory  covered  by  the  Northeast  Re¬ 
cruiting  Division.  It  will  consist  of 
four  1,000-line  advertisements  in  black 
and  white  in  the  general  news  sections 


into  24-hour  shifts,  hoping  to  make  supplemented  by  full  color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  magazine  sections  of  se¬ 
lected  metropolitan  papers. 

This  campaign  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
test.  It  is  understood  that,  if  success¬ 
ful,  it  may  be  extended  to  other  areas. 


about  the  government’s  reaction  to  enough  recordings  before  Aug.  1  to 
their  copy.  last  the  independent  stations  through 

Now,  after  six  months  of  feeling  the  summer  and  early  fall, 

their  way  through  uncertain  times,  the  By  that  time  an  injunction  may 
^  ^  ^  airlines  seem  to  be  arriving  at  a  bring  relief.  Then  there  is  always 

TdlmT '*Onl7a  rargrsWrwhichTt  for  advertising  which  com-  the  possibility  that  Washington  may  Minister  UmGS 

e  crucial  moment  can  drop  every-  factual  information,  intelligent  intervene.  1  ^ISICI  UigGS  ^ 

ongand  concentrate  on  the  one  task,  explanation  of  their  problems,  and  an  Church  AdVGrtlSing 

_  ^  A  .%  j  ji.  ofrrtrt  +rk  maintain  tn^  NHaII  Sr*r/TT^  f ^ 

p  meet  the  deadline. 

This  has  already  been  proved,  as 
^yone  who  has  worked  on  the  army 
navy  accounts  can  testify. 

lore  Navy  Ads 

flE  NAVY  IS  resuming  newspaper 
advertising,  using  Sunday  papers  in 
list  of  New  England  states.  “This 
Jnipaign  is  in  the  nature  of  a  test,” 
e  publicity  release  reads,  but  does 
t  say  what  is  being  tested.  The 


goodwill  of  their  old  passengers,  many 
of  whom  are  grounded  for  the  dura¬ 
tion. 

The  current  American  Airlines  ad, 
which  is  all  copy  and  no  frills,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  formula.  With¬ 
out  soliciting  air  travel,  it  lets  it  be 
known  that  the  airlines,  even  though 
greatly  restricted,  are  still  in  opera¬ 
tion. 


SHELL  OIL  CO.  didn’t  wait  for  the 
general  salvage  campaign  to  get 
under  way,  but  started  a  scrap  drive 
of  its  own.  To  date  more  than  6,000 
tons  have  been  collected  throughout 
the  Shell  territory. 

Employes  making  the  rounds  in  the 
field  carry  buckets  and  bring  ’em  back 
filled  with  scrap  metal,  including  nails 
and  spare  pieces  of  wire. 

Shell  plans  to  get  at  least  two  tons 


Churches  should  use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  get  their  messages  across 
to  the  general  public.  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poling,  widely-known  minister  of 
Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia,  said  in 
a  recent  statement. 

“The  church  has  something  impera¬ 
tive  and  unique  for  America,”  he 
declared.  “It  should  adopt  modern 
efficient  ways  to  reach  the  people 
with  its  message.  In  my  opinion, 
newspaper  advertising  offers  the 


Another  Headache  for  Radio  of  steel  by  substituting  stones  for  val-  church  a  dignified,  proper  and  effec- 


vertising,  usually  in  towns  of  50,- 
population  or  under.  After  all 
t  advertising,  why  the  new  test? 


Wds  oii€  of  t-flo  bifi  riov/sDsooi* 

vertisers  last  year  doing  plenty  of  JAMES  C.  PE-TRILLO,  boss  of  the  uable  metal  as  weights  in  counter  bal-  tive  approach  to  the  American  peo- 

’  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  ance  boxes  in  oil  wells.  p)e. 

told  the  national  convention  of  his  “The  war  is  spreading  rapidly  in 

Firestone  Helps  Dealers  area  and  increasing  in  horror  until 

DEIALERS  in  automotive,  tire,  and  civilization  itself  is  threatened.  We 

other  industries  converted  to  war  must  not  despair,  but  we  must  ‘pray 

work  have  taken  it  on  the  chin  these  without  ceasing.’ 

first  six  months  of  war.  “No  physical  defense  can  be  ade- 

Too  often,  manufacturers  have  neg-  quate  without  preparedness  and  the 
lected  the  dealer  because  of  more  im-  spiritual  preparedness  is  the  particu- 


organization  this  week  that  after  Aug. 

The  reason  il’ that'  the'naw  l^rnot.  ^  making  of 

— '  transcriptions  or  recordings,  except 

under  certain  conditions. 

“We  will  make  records  for  home 
consumption,  but  we  will  not  make 
them  for  juke  boxes,”  Petrillo  said. 


■«d  newspapers  for  general  enlist- 
nts  ^ce  war  was  declared.  Now 

1  entire  new  set  of  ads  has  been 
«e  up,  using  a  different  appeal.  Be- 
re  the  war,  copy  emphasized  that  by 
ming  the  navy,  the  recruit  could 
am  a  trade  that  would  be  useful  to 


have 


N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE  DROPS  ROTO  JUNE  28 

’THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune  will  suspend  its  Sunday  rotogravure  section 
with  the  issue  of  June  28,  Howard  Davis,  business  manager,  announced 
this  week.  He  attributed  the  move  to  the  decline  in  roto  advertising  and  said 

_  _ _ _ ^  it  was  made  for  conservation  and  economy.  Beginning  July  5,  the  Herald 

ting  thus  far.  Someone  close  to  the  Tribune  will  add  four  pages  to  its  This  Week  magazine,  including  two  of 
®*ys,  however,  that  although  fashions  and  two  of  unusual  and  interesting  pictures.'  Richard  Crandell,  roto- 
Ks  b  .  answered  the  gravure  editor,  will  supervise  these  pages  and  Herald  Tribune  pictures  gen- 


bltf^ff”  f^st  of  his  life.  New  copy 
®  more  flag  waving. 

.  .  and  its  agency 

l^ntained  the  customary  silence 
ut  ^  results  of  the  navy  adver- 


wnting  for  full  information,  erally. 


lar  responsibility  of  the  church.  Men 
and  women  in  all  services — men, 
women  and  children  everywhere — 
need  now  as  perhaps  never  before 
m  human  history  what  the  church 
has  to  offer. 

“Regular  and  constant  advertising 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  ap¬ 
propriate  methods  of  offering  the 
consolation  and  inspiration  of  re¬ 
ligion,  of  publicizing  the  services  of 
the  church.” 
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No  Serious  Effect 
Seen  in  War  Ban 
On  Radioed  News 

Order  EHective  June  30 
Closes  Point-to-Point 
Press  Transmission  in  U.  S. 

Washington,  June  8 — Suspension  of 
point-to-point  radio  telegraphic  ser¬ 
vice  within  Continental  United 
States,  effective  June  30,  will  remove 
one  system  for  transmission  of  news 
but  will  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  traffic  in  press  messages,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  FCC. 

The  alternative  to  closing  these  cir¬ 
cuits  was  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
censorship  which  would  have  made 
radio  telegraph  of  relatively  little 
use  to  the  press. 

Radioed  traffic  was  established  as 
a  supplement  to  land  services  and  is 
handled  by  11  companies  having  a 
total  of  80  point-to-point  circuits.  By 
monitoring  the  airwaves,  the  FCC 
and  the  Defense  Communications 
Board  discovered  that  messages  could 
be  picked  up  by  sets  installed  in  ships 
at  sea,  and  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  stations  abroad  could  intercept. 

To  Uso  Load  Linos 

It  was  found,  too,  that  much  of  the 
material  moving  over  this  medium 
contained  economic  information 
which  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy. 
The  cost  of  censorship  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  prohibitive  figure,  and  as 
a  practical  operating  practice  would 
have  entailed  transmission  delays 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  FCC  mem¬ 
bers,  would  have  robbed  the  copy  of 
its  value. 

This  traffic,  for  the  most  part,  will 
be  moved  back  to  the  land  line  fa¬ 
cilities.  Companies  engaged  in  in¬ 
ternational  point-to-point  transmis¬ 
sion  already  are  operating  under  the 
border  censorship  system  and  their 
business  will  not  be  affected. 

The  FCC  has  expressed  willingness 
to  entertain  applications  to  permit 
specified  circuits  to  remain  open,  or 
be  re-opened,  upon  a  showing  that 
this  can  be  done  without  disclosing 
restricted  facts  to  the  enemy.  The 
commission  also  will  require  a  show¬ 
ing  that  existing  land  facilities  are 
inadequate  to  handle  the  traffia 
■ 

Sports  Writer  Knows 
How  to  Pick  Horses 

Detroit,  June  8 — Lanky  Johnny 
Sabo,  27-year-old  Detroit  Free  Press 
sports  writer,  is  the  year’s  sensation 
at  picking  the  horses. 

Since  the  racing  season  opened 
May  23  at  the  Detroit  Fair  Grounds 
he  has  had  22  winners  in  10  days.  His 
best  day  was  Wednesday,  May  27, 
when  he  had  six,  and  just  to  prove 
that  it  wasn’t  luck  he  came  back  on 
Decoration  Day  with  a  string  of  four. 

This  is  his  first  season  on  regular 
assignment  covering  the  races.  When 
Free  Press  Sports  Editor  Dale  Stafford 
nominated  him  for  the  job,  Sabo  said 
he  wanted  to  make  his  own  selections, 
and  for  two  months  before  the  season 
gathered  files  on  the  horses  expected 
to  run  here. 

Sabo  has  been  writing  sports  since 
1930,  when  he  started  as  a  high  school 
sports  correspondent  for  the  Free 
Press.  Since  1934,  when  he  joined  the 
staff,  he  has  written  every  sport. 
Until  this  season,  football  has  perhaps 
been  his  favorite,  and  last  fall  he 
demonstrated  his  talent  for  picking 
winners  by  leading  all  the  profes¬ 
sionals  in  picking  football  winners. 

He  is  a  top-notch  golfer,  packing  a 
terrific  drive  despite  his  spare  frame. 
But  at  the  track  he’s  no  participant. 

He  never  bets  a  horse. 


W.  G.  Chandler  Heads 
Manpower  Group 

The  support  of  leaders  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing,  radio  and  motion  picture 
industries  for  the  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment  undertaken  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Fund  to  Conserve  Manpower  to 
assure  maximum  war  production  by 
curtailing  accidents  was  pledged  to 
Fund  Chairman  W.  A.  Irvin,  former 
president  of  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  at  a  meeting  this  week  in 
the  Union  League  Club. 

William  G.  Chandler,  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  has  accepted  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  meeting  to  assist  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Fund  program. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are; 
William  Chenery,  Crowell  -  Collier 
Publishing  Company;  J.  V.  Connolly, 
president.  King  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.;  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president, 
NEA  Service;  Ben  Hibbs,  editor,  Cur¬ 
tis  Publishing  Company;  James  H. 
McGraw,  president,  McGraw  -  Hill 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.;  Lawrence 
B.  Morris,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America;  William  S.  Paley,  president, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.; 
George  T.  Schaefer,  president,  Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum  Corporation;  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  president.  New 
York  Times;  Niles  Trammell,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  William  B.  Warner,  president. 
The  McCall  Corporation. 

The  Fund  is  an  organization  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  leaders  which  has 
been  established  to  obtain  adequate 
financial  support  for  expansion  and 
intensification  of  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  proclamation  of  President 
Roosevelt  calling  upon  the  Council  to 
“mobilize  its  nation-wide  resources  in 
leading  a  concerted  and  intensified 
campaign  against  accidents.” 

■ 

Morgenthau  Rules 
On  Ad  Deductions 

Washington,  June  8  —  Secretary 
H€nry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  has  laid 
down  the  following  rule  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  determining  whether  a  de¬ 
duction  for  advertising  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  business  or  industry  shall 
be  granted: 

“The  test  of  whether  expenditures 
for  advertising  are  deductible  is 
whether  they  are  ordinary  and  nec¬ 
essary  and  bear  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  business  activities  in  which 
the  enterprise  is  engaged.  This  is 
not  intended  to  exclude  institutional 
advertising  in  reasonable  amounts  or 
good  will  advertising  calculated  to 
influence  the  buying  habits  of  the 
public. 

“If  such  expenditures  are  extra¬ 
vagant  and  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  company  or  to  the 
amount  of  its  advertising  budget 
in  the  past,  or  if  they  are  not 
directed  to  public  patronage  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
ihe  future,  such  payments  will  be 
disallowed  as  deductions.” 


ASKS  AGENCIES  TO  HELP 

All  recognized  advertising  agencies 
in  the  country  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  their  services 
as  agency  units  or  the  services  of  in¬ 
dividuals  within  their  agencies  for 
work  on  Government  war-aid  adver¬ 
tising  in  cooperation  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  The  call  for  vol¬ 
unteers  was  sent  out  by  Frederic  R. 
Gamble,  Managing  Director  of  the 
American  Association  of*  Advertising 
Agencies.  More  than  200  agencies 
have  already  volunteered. 
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WAR  AD  SUPPLEMENTS 

Two  supplements  to  “A  Guide  to 
Elffective  War-Time  Advertising”  has 
been  released  by  the  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers.  In  the  first  one,  Charles 
J.  Stilwell,  president  of  Warner  & 
Swasey,  tells  why  his  company  is 
running  four  separate  advertising 
campaigns  at  a  time  when  it’s  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up  with  orders.  The  sec¬ 
ond  supplement  was  compiled  to  be 
of  particular  help  to  manufacturers  of 
consumer  goods.  It  reports  what 
people  at  the  point  of  sale  are  up 
against  today;  what  kind  of  help  they’d 
like  to  get  from  their  suppliers;  how 
some  manufacturers  are  helping  by 
speeding  useful  suggestions  and  prac¬ 
tical  information  through  the  vehicle 
of  dealer  publication  advertising.  Cop¬ 
ies  are  being  sent,  free  of  charge,  auto¬ 
matically,  to  everyone  who  requested 
the  “Guide.”  Further  supplements  will 
be  issued  at  later  dates.  Complete 
copies  of  the  “Guide”  may  still  be  had 
on  request  to  the  association. 

"STARS  and"  STRIPES" 

The  “Stars  and  Stripes,”  tabloid 
weekly,  is  being  published  for  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  in  Northern  Ireland  by  a 
staff  of  former  U.  S.  newspapermen. 
Headed  by  Major  Emsley  Llelleyn  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  the  London  staff  in¬ 
cludes  Lieut.  Mark  T.  Martin  and 
Sergt.  Ben  F.  Price,  both  formerly  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 
’The  Northern  Ireland  staff  includes: 
Master-Sergt.  Harold  G.  Ordemann  of 
Minneapolis,  business  manager;  Sergt. 
Herbert  Schneider  of  Minneap)olis,  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  Sergt.  G.  K.  Hod- 
enfield,  formerly  on  the  Iowa  City 
Iowan;  Staff-Sergt.  Russell  Jones,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch;  and 
Pvt.  Einar  Eeg,  formerly  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times-Tribune. 

MARKETING 'forum 

A  blueprint  detailing  how  manufac¬ 
turers  of  consumer  goods  can  increase 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  post  war  era  will  be  drawn 
by  participants  in  a  special  advertising 
and  marketing  forum  to  be  held  June 
17.  at  the  Little  Theatre  of  the  Harlem 
YMCA.  The  forum  is  under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  Amsterdam  Star-News. 
David  J.  Sullivan,  Star-News  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  will  preside.  H.  H. 
Kynett,  of  The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co., 
will  discuss  “Secondary  Markets  in 
a  War  Elconomy.” 

MORE  WOMEN  ON  DUTY 

Ladies  of  the  press  have  made  fur¬ 
ther  encroachments  in  the  Florida 
newspaper  field.  Miss  Frances  Hof- 
reiter  is  now  managing  editor  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Fox  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  Smyrna  Beach 
News.  And  because  so  many  men 
have  been  called  into  war  service,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  now  has  11  wo¬ 
men  employed  in  their  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

NAMED  REPr'eSENTATIVE 

Melchor  Guzman  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  publishers’  representative 
of  a  number  of  newspapers  in  Latin 
America,  has  been  appointed  eastern 
representative  of  Revista  Rotaria, 
Spanish  language  edition  of  the  Rotar- 
ian  magazine,  until  recently  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  territory  by  Wells  W. 
Constantine,  deceased. 

WAR  VACATION  ISSUES 

With  tire  rationing  and  the  prospect 
of  shorter  vacation  trips,  Oklahoma 
newspapers  are  taking  steps  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Oklahoma’s  resources  for  rec¬ 
reation.  Three  special  vacation  sec¬ 
tions  in  tabloid  format  carrying 
stories  about  state  vacation  spots  have 
appeared  in  the  past  two  weeks. 


Borton  Proposes  ljhic( 

Federal  Board  fctei 
On  Advertising 


The  government  should  estad 
an  advertising  and  public  relaj 
board  to  help  win  the  war  ELJ 
Borton,  president  of  the  Advo^ 
Federation  of  America,  said  ^ 


Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  ^ 


vertising  Affiliation  in  Niagara  pHiwl  gue 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Borton,  who  is  also  ton 


,  ,  J  .  .  ^  dk 

tor  of  advertising  at  LaSalle  UniiZ 
ity,  said  that  the  first  move  kri 
come  from  the  government  insje^j 
leaving  the  advertising  busing  ^ 
beg  and  wheedle  for  a  chan, 
serve.” 

“I  am  glad  the  Advertising  Co^ 
is  finding  its  way  strategically  ti^ 
heart  of  the  problem,”  the  AFA  |» 
ident  said,  “but  I  would  have 
ferred  to  see  the  government  call 
in  from  the  start  and  turn  over 
the  job  that  we  are  so  well  ta 
to  do.” 

Advertising,  he  said,  must  wpe 
shortages  to  the  people,  urge  theii 
buy  war  bonds,  and  help  maintain  i 
morale  of  defense  workers. 

“The  same  skill  that  sold  goods  k 
services  in  normal  times  can  iofs 
men  and  women  in  the  plant  and  (fc 
to  avoid  accidents  or  carelesi  or 
machines,  to  put  in  full  time  regiida 
of  a  pocket  full  of  money,  and  an  ay 
to  take  time  off,  to  weld  monpoi 
in  a  given  time  or  inspect  the  findU 
piece  more  carefully.” 

Mr.  Borton  said  that  advtitiii 
should  interpret  business  and 
agement  to  the  public.  “The  stotisd 
Willow  Run  and  other  airplane  be 
tories,  of  Chrysler  and  General  Ikai 
conversion,  of  duPont  and  Genoi 
Electric  research  and  war  invatk 
of  hundreds  of  other  big  and  little  b- 
tories  will  be  sagas  for  years  to  ocat' 
he  said. 

“There  are  thousands  of  wapja 
and  I  can  tell  them.  Some  d  it  ■ 
be  told  in  paid  advertising,  madd 
it  must  be  handled  in  other  pni 
relations  ways.” 

Mr.  Borton  declared  a  secondaijii 
of  advertising  was  to  prepare  thepw 
lie  for  the  post-war  period. 
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More  Newspapers 
Curtail  Editions 


The  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 
papers  have  cut  their  delivery  st¬ 
age  by  more  than  the  required  S 
by  dropping  the  late  sports  eitnf 
the  evening  Times  Record,  thus» 
ting  editions  from  three  to  two.* 
by  using  busses  instead  of  truck* 
deliveries  in  some  rural  sections  i 
morning  Record,  however,  wiUW" 
tinue  to  publish  two  editions  »• 
the  past. 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  EwJ 
Independent  has  discontinued  its* 
edition.  The  home  edition  is 
issued  about  an  hour  later  than» 
and  is  designated  as  the  final  *d* 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulk** 

•  discontinued  delivery  of  its  * 
Market  Eldition  in  compliance » 
the  Offico  of  Defense  Transport** 
General  Order  No.  6  regard^*" 
stricted  distribution.  This  edit* 
still  on  sale  at  newsstands 
comer  salesmen  in  downtown  P*" 
dence.  ^ 

In  connection  with  the  ODT  o* 
both  p.m.  papers  in  Dayton,  the  D* 
News  and  the  Herald,  dropped 
edition  a  day — leaving  two  and  s  ^ 
eacdi.  The  first  edition  comes  i* 
11:45  a.m.  as  usual,  but  the  st# 
been  dropped  and  it  is  known  *  . 
“Home”  edition.  The  next 
at  2  p.m.  and  is  known  as  the  i* 
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OR  J  U  N  E  13,  19  4  2 


rmcACO  June  10— More  than  900  in-  mother,  Katherine  Van  Etta  McCor-  the  New  York  State  Department  of 

S  -uests  assembled  in  Tribune  mick,  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Agriculture  and  Markets,  announced  advertisers  have  today  is  to  get  at 

tonight  to  celebrate  the  Chicago  Medill.  this  week  that  the  contract  for  the  this  task  of  building  up  savings  in 

95th  birthday.  A  special  Trained  as  a  lawyer,  Col.  McCor-  1942-1943  State  Milk  advertising  cam-  the  middle  and  lower  income  groups 

'  hour  radio  program,  in  honor  of  mick  until  1914  had  no  part  in  the  paign  had  been  awarded  to  J.  M.  so  they  wUl  have  money  with  which 

isLi^'nohert  R  McCormick,  editor  and  direction  of  the  Tribune’s  editorial  and  Mathes.  Inc.  This  agency  has  di-  to  buy  after  the  war  is  over,”  Charles 
T of  the  Tribune,  and  the  business  policies.  In  1914,  he  was  rected  the  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity  C.  Carr,  advertising  director  of  the 
^  „‘^.Der’s  95th  anniversary,  was  called  to  executive  position  in  the  advertising  for  the  past  seven  Alumm^  Co.  of  America,  t<^d  the 
*vdfast  over  WGN.  The  Tribune’s  Tribune  and  with  his  cousin,  Capt.  years.  National  Federation  of  Sales  Execu¬ 
tes  witnessed  the  dramatization  of  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  jointly  as-  The  cost  of  the  advertising  is  paid  tives  m  New  York  last  week, 

tiding  highlights  in  the  newspa-  sumed  the  post  of  editor  and  pub-  for  by  the  dairy  industry,  and  the  Buy  tomoijow  t^ay  with  War 

lisher.  This  joint  arrangement  lasted  program  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Bonds  should  ^  the  keynote  of 

^hSot  of  the  program  was  a  unUl  1926  when  Capt.  Patterson  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar-  adve^mg,  Mr.  Carr  said.  He  de- 

.^".iSn  of  how  Ae  Tribune  an-  moved  to  New  York  and  became  edi-  kets.  Sales  of  fluid  milk  have  shown  dared  Americans  m  the  lower  income 

Admiral  Dewey’s  success  at  tor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  ^  steady,  gam  and  im^rtant  farm  and  middle  mcome  brackets  ^l^ave 
nilT^y  to  President  McKinley  News,  founded  in  1919  by  the  Chicago  organizations  and  distributors  have  a  purchasing  power  of  WO.000,00^ 
niia  nay  _  j  _  consistent! v  endorsed  the  oroeram  excess  of  the  worth  of  civilian  goods 
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Sxfore  the  President  had  learned  the  Tribune. 

'ews.  On  every  side  at  the  reception  Col.  McCormick  takes  a  vigorous 
*cfe  symbols  of  the  Tribune’s  pioneer-  part  in  all  Tribune  publishing  activi- 
spirit,  including  an  imposing  ar-  ties, 
ij  of  “firets”  in  newspaper  reproduc- 
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hicago  Tribune 
tertoins  900 
n  95th  Birthday 

Former  Managing  Editor 
Working  on  100-Year 
History  of  Paper 


new  North  Michigan  Avenue  plant,  member  of  the  Times  editorial  board 
Ill  1922,  the  Tribune  offered  $100,000  and  columnist,  conducted  the  round 
in  prizes  in  an  international  competi-  table,  while  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
tion  for  the  architectural  plans  for  Times  publisher,  opened  the  program 
Tribune  Tower,  which  was  formally  with  introductory  remarks  and  pre¬ 
opened  in  1925.  sented  the  correspondents  to  the  audi- 

Col.  McCormick,  the  present  editor  ence. 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  was  _  ■ 

bom  in  Chicago  on  July  30,  1880.  His  ^^dthoS  GctS 
father,  Robert  Sanderson  McCormick,  »  »  TV/r'llr  ’ 
was  successively  ambassador  to  Aus-  *•  lYlll-K  J-JliVO 

tria-Hungary,  Russia  and  France.  His  Commissioner  Holton  V.  Noyes,  of 
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Ads  Must  Urge  p 
War  Savings  for 
Post-War  Buying 

Carr  Stresses  Importance  of 
Lower  Income  Purchasing 
Power  Before  Sales  Group 

“One  of  the  biggest  jobs  American 


PloR  100  Year  HUtory 

Coincidental  with  the  Tribune’s  95th 
irthday  was  the  announcement  that 


War  News  Second 
With  Women 


consistently  endorsed  the  program  excess  of  the  worth  of  civilian  goods 
which  is  financed  by  a  fractional  tax  available  to  them, 
on  fluid  milk  and  cream  sales.  The  Save  for  Post-War  laying 

appropriation  for  this  year’s  campaign  “Every  dollar  of  that  excess  di- 
is  $300,000.  The  largest  part  of  this  rected  into  savings  is  a  dollar  which 
is  spent  on  newspaper  advertising,  ^ill  not  and  cannot  find  its  way 


with  emphasis  laid  on  papers  in  im¬ 
portant  consuming  areas. 


nUl.  The  story  will  be  told  against 
tbe  background  of  a  century’s  devel¬ 
opment  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  nation 

K  a  whole.  The  work  of  gathering  R^arch  Foundation, 
this  material  has  been  under  way  for 
14  months  and  the  first  volume  will 
be  published  this  fall.  Thereafter  a 
olume  a  year  will  be  issued  until  the 
rd  is  brought  up  to  modem  times 
n  the  Tribune’s  100th  birthday,  June 
10,  1947. 

Edward  S.  Beck,  retired  managing 


Willard  R.  Smith  Joins 
Wis.  State  Journal 

Willard  R.  Smith.  Wisconsin  man- 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading,  re-  ager  for  the  United  Press  since  1926, 
leased  this  week  by  the  Advertising  jojn  the  staff  of  the  Madison  Wis- 


_  Women  continue  to  show  much 

.100-year  history  of  the  Tribune  will  greater  attention  to  human  interest 
be  published  to  mark  the  1947  cen-  news  than  to  war  news  according  to 
^  . Study  No.  51  of  The  Continuing 


into  an  illegal  black  market,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “War  bonds  and  war  savings 
stamps  are  savings.  And  there  can 
be  no  better  security  if  we  believe  in 
the  country  for  which  we  are  fight¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Carr  suggested  that  people  are 
apparently  fed  up  with  advertising 
that  sounds  like  bragging.  “  ‘Why 
shouldn’t  they  be  all-out  in  their 
war  effort,’  people  ask.  “I’m  all  out. 
He  has  been  succeeded  in  the  Unit^  Lost  one  boy  at  Bataan  and  don’t 

know  where  the  other  one  is.’  ‘Sure, 


consin  State  Journal  July  1  as  asso- 
Study  51  reports  readership  of  the  ciate  editor. 

Thursday,  May  7th,  issue  of  the 

Columbus  Dispatch.  Press  bureau  there  by  Gaylord  P.  _ _ 

On  page  one  of  this  paper,  the  bai'"  Godwin  for  13  years  in  charge  of  the  they’re  all  out,  but  so  am  I— out  of 

ner  story  summing  up  me  fall  of  u.P.  relay  desk  at  Chicago.  gas,  out  of  tires,  and  what  have  you’.” 

Corregidor  was  read  by  45%  of  the  j923,  Smith  joined  the  Des  Moines  Mr.  Carr  said  plans  to  sell  automo- 

women  ^  mteiwiewed.  An  illustrated  ffgyjg  as  federal  and  district  court  biles,  refrigerators,  and  other  dur- 

reporter.  Smith  was  news  editor  of  able  consumer  goods  now  for  post 
---■■  ‘liiur  of  the  Tribune,  is  in  active  „  w^  read  by  72%  of  the  iimmen.  the  paper  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Des  war  delivery  are  motivated  by  the 
■thi;  ge  of  this  history.  Philip  Kinsley,  ^*'wh  was  jioines  Register-Tribune  in  1924,  and  right  principle  but  may  not  be  en- 

Tribune  reporter  for  24  years  and  Ar-  *ssue,  probab  y  was  ^aoved  over  to  the  Tribune,  where  he  tirely  practical. 


M.  kVanT  poimcaT^^^^^  by  the  two-column^  illustra-  as  city  h^Il  reporte^^ 


■iiiber  of  the  staff  for  24  years,  are 
rking  with  Mr.  Beck. 


Arnold  Criticiins  Cartels 

“People  like  to  have  freedom  of 
choice  when  they  buy  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  people  will  want  to  see 
the  products  of  the  new  era  and 
pick  and  choose  among  them  as  they 
Keimeth  L.  Bowen,  editor.  Red-  always  have  before  they  place  firm 


He  joined  the  U.P.  there  in  1925. 

n 

War  Takes  News,  Ad 
Chiefs  of  Coast  Doily 


tion,  but  it  indicates  women’s  prefer 
ence  for  human  interest  stories. 

P..1  u-r-  _ ■  1  ■  J  xL  i  Eight  of  the  ten  best-read  stories 

U)l.  McCormick  received  the  guests  .  j  i  i  u 

a  r  xu  By  women  dealt  with  local  or  human 
his  office  on  the  24th  floor  of  the  news 

ower.  Present  with  him  were  Capt.  t 

w  j-ii  n  XX  LI-  1  r  Late  news  bulletins  on  tne  front 

oseph  Me^l  Patterson  publisher  of  stopped  56%  of  the  men  and  Keimeth  L.  Bowen,  editor, 

p.t  IVeio  York  News;  Mrs  Eleanor  2e%  of  the  women.  This  audience  ^ood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  en-  orders  for  anything.” 

dUefton,  publisher  of  the  Washington  great  as  that  accorded  the  tered  the  U.  S.  Navy  public  relations  Assistant  Attorney  General  Thurman 

I  I  ^  A  P*"-  Henry  banner  story,  but  it  does  indicate  the  division  and  will  be  stationed  at  San  Arnold,  who  was  the  feature  speaker 

Cowles,  directors  of  definite  value  of  these  bulletins  to  Francisco  as  a  lieutenant,  junior  at  the  conference,  said  that  inter 

”  grade.  Ray  Spangler,  city  editor,  has 

it  been  named  editor  and  Loren  Irwin, 

Times  reporter. 


national  cartels  would  attempt  to 
make  a  negotiated  peace  so  they 
news  could  continue  to  do  business  with 
Germany. 

Carroll  L.  Wilson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 


Tribune  Company.  Guests  in-  readers, 
xded  Judges,  Legis^tors,  Congress-  Sugar  rationing  news,  since 
,  T\i  -  1  Army  strikes  home,  was  well  read.  Three  Palo  Alto 

.  officials,  business  leaders,  of  the  ten  best-read  stories  in  the  editor. 

■■*)ers,  doctors  and  newspaper  exec-  Columbus  Dispatch  dealt  with  sugar  Graydon  S.  “Don”  Hurd,  Tribune 

.  rationing.  Local  colunmist,  Johnny  advertising  manager,  will  become  ad-  —  - -  - 

ine  hrst  edition  of  the  Tribune,  400  Jones,  chose  sugar  rationing  for  his  vertising  director  of  the  Whitaker-  Commerce,  told  the  sales  executives 

pies,  was  pulled  on  a  Washington  lead  topic  and  stopped  50%  of  the  Baxter  papers  in  San  Francisco  May  that  informative  advertising  is  needed 

1-1  id  press,  June  10,  1847.  The  office  women — a  larger  audience  than  any  25  and  will  be  succeeded  as  Tribune  to  help  clear  up  confusion  among  dis- 

p  room  in  a  shack  at  Lake  of  the  news  storltes  on  rationing.  advertising  manager  by  Hugh  Wayne,  tributors  and  consumers  affected  by 

_"d  LaSalle  streets.  Joseph  K.  C.  ■  assistant  advertising  manager.  Bur- 

onest,  James  J.  Kelly  and  John  E.  \A7/-ir  Ronnrtera  lingame  (Cal.)  Advance.  H.  D. 

■ihee.er  were  the  founders  of  the  ^  j  •  McKay,  Jr.,  assistant  advertising  di- 

riuune.  In  1855,  Joseph  Medill,  SOUIlCl  vVarillll^  rector  of  the  Tribune,  has  been  named 

-lai  of  Colonel  McCormick,  Four  correspondents  of  the  New  Bold  director,  American  Red  Cross, 

'gat  a  third  interest.  Medill  made  York  Times  recently  returned  from  and  will  be  stationed  in  a  Pacific 

p  powerful  paper  during  various  theatres  of  war  told  an  audi-  arc®  army  post. 

'  iv  War  period.  He  was  the  ence  in  the  Times  Hall  June  9  that  «  ^  "  _  _ 

ear  of  the  Tribune  for  44  so  far  as  they  could  see  since  their  PAPER*S  FUNDS  FROZEN 

In  18fi.Q  th  T  arrival  in  this  country  the  American  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  11— Act- 

'iildine  ’  t-  erected  its  first  people  were  not  yet  fully  aware  of  ing  under  Presidential  authority,  the 

<  ter  the  ^225,000.  Two  years  what  total  war  meant  and  of  the  task  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has  in-  pointment  of  Joe  H.  Torbett  as  man- 

■^le  Breat  destroyed  in  confronting  them  before  achieving  vie-  voked  freezing  control  over  the  bank  aging  editor  of  the  Albany  Knicker- 

-ir  the  T  following  tory.  account  and  securities  of  the  Taylor  bocker  News,  was  announced  this 

•  the  sa  ”  .  ®  another  plant  Agreement  on  this  point  was  ex-  Texas  Herold,  German  language  week  by  the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  head- 

'■^'2  wh"'*‘^*^  occupied  it  until  pressed  by  Harold  Denny,  Herbert  L.  newspaper,  according  to  J.  M.  Proc-  quarters  here.  He  succeeds  John 

'g.  17-sto  ^  third  build-  Matthews  and  Camille  Cianfarra,  all  tor,  attorney  for  the  department.  The  Bowen  and  his  post  as  executive  edi- 

nd  Dm  skyscraper  at  Madison  of  whom  returned  last  week  to  the  Taylor  concern  was  immediately  is-  tor  of  the  Utica  Observer  Dispatch  will 

Tribune  "t"  H.  S.  after  being  interned  for  months  sued  a  temporary  license  to  do  busi-  be  filled  by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  manag- 

me  of  K  present  in  Axis  countries,  and  by  Cyrus  L.  ness  for  15  days  during  which  time  ing  editor.  E.  M.  Evans  continues  in 

1918  and  purchased  Sulzberger,  who  has  worked  in  Russia  it  must  file  a  financial  report.  Fur-  his  capacity  of  managing  editor  of  the 

vlardcal  d  years  later  the  me-  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  ther  temporary  license  may  be  sought  Utica  Press.  Mr.  Bowen’s  plans  have 

epartments  moved  to  the  Mrs.  Ajine  O’Hare  McCormick,  after  15  days.  not  been  announced. 


“The  education  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  greatly  under-rated  by 
its  critics,  frequently  it  has  been 
under-rated  by  advertisers  them¬ 
selves  who  abuse  the  confidence  con¬ 
sumers  would  like  to  place  in  such 
advertising,”  Mr.  Wilson  said. 

TORBETT  to'  ALBANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  9 — The  ap- 
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Reutlinger,  “A  Failure,” 
Has  Scoops  to  His  Credit 

Chicago  Herald-American  City  Editor 
Famous  for  His  Exclusives  .  .  . 

Wouldn't  Change  Jobs 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


HARRY  F.  REUTLINGER  suggests 
jokingly  that  he  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  “a  failure,”  yet  he  says  he 
wouldn’t  change 
jobs  with  any¬ 
one  he  knows. 

Now  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- 
American,  M  r . 

Reutlinger  be¬ 
gan  newspaper 
work  with  the 
Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  28  years  ago 
this  month  as  a 
copy  boy,  fresh 
from  high  school. 

Since  then  he 


Harry  Reutlinger 


has  worked  up  from  cub  reporter  to 
rewriteman,  before  going  on  the  city 
desk  and  becoming  city  editor  eight 
years  ago.  All  his  service  has  been 
with  the  Evening  American  and  its 
merged  successor,  the  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican. 

Note  to  editors:  Confidentially, 
Harry  Reutlinger  is  anything  but  a 
failure  and  he  is  still  up  to  his  old 
tricks  of  scooping  his  competitors  as 
he  goes  about  his  daily  work. 

Gets  "Exeliitivef" 

He  frankly  admits  he  has  “never 
been  overly-ambitious,”  has  always 
“gone  along”  and  done  the  best  he 
could  for  whomever  he  was  working 
under.  After  28  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  he  is  considered  a  hard-hitting 
newspaperman  with  a  flare  for  turn¬ 
ing  up  an  “exclusive”  of  front-page 
value.  Soft-spoken,  with  quiet  man¬ 
nerisms,  Harry  Reutlinger  would 
never  be  “typed”  as  a  “typical  city 
editor”  who  received  his  early  train¬ 
ing  in  “The  Front  Page”  era  of  Chi¬ 
cago  journalism. 

He  recalls  the  day  he  was  hired  as 
i  copy  boy  on  the  old  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican.  After  graduating  from  high 
school,  he  first  went  to  work  as  an 
errand  boy  for  Albert  Pick  Company. 
About  the  second  day  he  was  given 
an  iron  bar  to  be  machined  at  a 
nearby  factory.  On  his  way  to  the 
machine  shop,  Harry  left  the  heavy 
bar  in  front  of  the  Hearst  building 
and  went  in  to  apply  for  a  job  as  a 
copy  boy.  He  was  hired  immediately. 
(He  didn’t  know  at  the  time  that  his 
predecessor  had  just  been  fired  be¬ 
cause  he  was  tipping  off  bookies  on 
horse  race  results.) 

A  native  of  Chicago  and  son  of  a 
former  department  store  owner,  Harry 
Reutlinger  soon  demonstrated  one 
‘\ailing,  ’  he  seemed  to  know  the  right 
people,  cr  knew  someone  who  did. 
He  proved  to  be  a  bright  lad  as  copy 
boy.  This  “failure”  led  to  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  cub  reporter.  As  a  cub, 
he  had  the  “misfortune”  of  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  such  top-notchers  as 
the  late  Frank  Carson,  famed  Chi¬ 
cago  city  editor,  Charlie  McArthur, 
Ben  Hecht,  Bob  Casey,  Jack  Malloy 
and 


covered”  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
boys  belonging  to  fraternities.  He 
was  directed  by  his  city  editor  to  tell 
the  story,  with  names,  to  the  late 
Webb  Miller,  then  a  reporter  on  the 
American,  prior  to  his  career  as  a 
famous  correspondent  for  the  United 
Press.  Harry,  however,  flatly  refused 
to  give  out  the  names  of  the  boys, 
revealing  he  was  a  member  of  a  high 
school  fraternity.  Miller  wrote  a 
front-page  story  about  the  “boy  re¬ 
porter  who  won’t  talk.” 

At  Camp  Grant 

During  the  last  World  War,  Reut¬ 
linger  covered  many  of  the  midwest 
army  training  camps,  usually  working 
as  “legman”  for  Wallace  Smith.  It 
was  Smith  who  taught  his  understudy 
to  be  observing  and  to  note  the  color¬ 
ful  details  which  lift  an  ordinary 
story  from  inside  the  paper  to  page 
one.  Harry  was  quick  to  learn  and 
when  Smith  returned  to  Chicago, 
leaving  his  assistant  at  camp,  Reut¬ 
linger  turned  in  the  story  about  the 
Camp  Grant  bugler  who  couldn’t  blow 
taps  because  the  tune  was  too  sad. 
He  also  came  up  with  the  yarn  about 
the  man  who  walked  the  streets  of 
Rockford  one  day  and  was  finally 
saluted  by  an  army  officer.  The  man, 
Harry  explained,  wore  a  G.A.R.  but¬ 
ton  in  his  coat  lapel  and  was  thrilled 
because  “he  wasn’t  too  old  to  fight.” 

One  of  the  big  “failures”  in  his  early 
reportorial  days  occurred  when  he 
was  assigned  to  uncover  the  riunored 
“Black  Sox”  scandal.  Starting  from 
scratch,  Harry  learned  of  a  wealthy 
southside  business  man  who  followed 
the  White  Sox  in  those  days.  Instead 
ot  trying  to  crack  the  story  from  the 
fan  himself,  Reutlinger  asked  the  man 
who  was  the  “dumbest  guy  on  the 
team.”  The  man  replied:  “Happy 
Felsch,  of  course.” 


Reutlinger  then  went  to  Felsch’s 
southside  apartment  and  after  being 
thrown  out  twice,  he  told  Happy  that 
another  member  of  the  Sox  had  con¬ 
fessed  throwing  the  World  Series  and 
had  named  Felsch  as  “the  brains.” 
Whereupon  Felsch  promptly  replied: 
“I  ain’t  the  brains,  but  I  got  mine.” 
When  Reutlinger  tried  to  telephone 
the  story  of  Felsch’s  confession,  the 
city  editor  wouldn’t  believe  him. 
Harry  threatened  to  give  the  story  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  hung  up. 
Panic  stricken,  the  American  city  edi¬ 
tor  sent  out  delivery  trucks  to  various 
southside  drugstores  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  Reutlinger  to  the 
office  with  his  sensational  scoop. 

Arbuckle  Scoop 

He  “failed”  another  time  when  he 
managed  to  be  on  the  same  train  with 
Lowell  Sherman,  well  known  actor, 
who  gave  him  the  inside  story  of  the 
Fatty  Arbuckle-Virginia  Rappe  case. 
Reutlinger  boarded  the  train  on  which 
Sherman  was  returning  from  the  West 
Coast  where  he  had  bwn  the  guest  of 
Arbuckle.  Reutlinger  persuaded  Sher¬ 
man  to  leave  the,  train  at  Maywood, 
western  suburb  of  Chicago,  so  as  to 
avoid  meeting  reporters  waiting  in 
the  city.  Sherman  was  secretly 
brought  to  the  American  office  where 
he  told  the  complete  story,  which  ran 
for  eight  columns — another  Reutlinger 
scoop. 

Since  joining  the  city  desk,  he  has 
continued  to  survive  one  “failure” 
after  another.  As  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  he  was  the  first  to  break  the  story 
in  Chicago  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dionne 
quintuplets  by  putting  through  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  Dr.  Dafoe  at  6:30  a.m. 
on  the  morning  of  their  birth  in 
North  Bay,  Callander,  Ontario.  He 
got  his  lead  from  a  short  squib  on 
the  wire. 

When  Douglas  (Wrong  Way)  Corri¬ 
gan  landed  his  “crate”  in  Ireland  in 
1938,  after  his  famous  West-East,  non¬ 
stop  flight.  City  Editor  Reutlinger  in 
Chicago  was  the  first  newspaperman 
to  talk  to  him.  Reutlinger  received 
the  flash  that  an  unknown  plane  had 
been  sighted  over  Ireland.  He  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  a  transoceanic  call  to 
three  Irish  airports,  playing  a  hunch 
that  the  mysterious  flyer  was  Corri¬ 
gan.  When  Corrigan  brought  his 
plane  to  a  stop  on  Baldonnel  airport 
runway,  he  was  called  to  the  tele- 
phone.  At  the  other  end  was  Harry 


INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  BOARD 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Douglas  prasidas  as  chairman  of  his  last  Intarnafional  Arbitration  Board 
hearing  in  Chicago  recently  before  reporting  for  active  duty  as  a  private  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  recently.  The  University  of  Chicago  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  has  served  as  an  arbitrator  in  many  newspaper  and  printing  trades  union  hear- 

CV.11I.,  _ _ j  '"9*  *‘"ce  1927.  In  addition,  Prof.  Douglas  has  been  an  arbitrator  in  numerous  other 

score  of  other  notables  among  ?.****,  newspaper  field.  He  has  resigned  as  Chicago  alderman  and 


Chicago’s  Fourth  Estate,  including  the 
late  Wallace  Smith,  star  reporter  and 
later  movie  scenario  writer. 

One  of  your.g  Reutlinger’s  first  as¬ 
signments  as  a  cub  reporter  was  to 
investigate  high  school  fraternities  in 
Chicago.  He  mingled  with  high  school 
youths  for  a  week  or  two  and  “un- 


has  enlisted  in  the  Marines  following  his  campaign  as  Democratic  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  recent  primaries.  Above  is  shown  the  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board  hearing  on  the  Sacramento  and  Wichita  typographical  appeals  heard  re¬ 
cently.  Seated,  left  to  right:  George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee;  Prof.  Douglas,  chairman;  Clauda  M.  Baker,  ITU  president;  and  Thomas 
A.  Holland,  ITU  second  vice-president.  Standing,  left  to  right;  Joseph  G.  Camp, 
secretary,  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune 
production  manager  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee,  as  publishers' 
representatives  on  the  board;  and  Nicholas  M.  Di  Pietro,  ITU  representative. 


ReuUinger.  In  talking  to 
the  Los  Angeles  transport  piUj 
his  unbelievable  assertion  tha! 
had  flown  the  “wrong  way  ^  ' 
take.”  Reutlinger  coached  tS  ? 
to  stick  to  his  story  and  hem*' 
become  known  as  “Wrong  wi^r 
rigan.  ^  ^ 

But  the  “failure”  which  ReutK« 
ranks  among  his  best  was  the  ^ 
Boy  Lost”  story  of  nearly  a  yesiJ 
when  the  Herald-American  en  jl 
the  services  of  crime  labors^ 
well-known  professors  of  soc'^ 
and  anthropolgy,  criminologwi  ^ 
other  authorities  to  trace  dosm^ 
parents  of  the  five-year-old  hot  ^ 
was  left  by  his  father  at 
zoo.  The  boy  couldn’t  tell  the  poli^ 
last  name.  It  was  a  story  that 
newspapers  carried,  but  the  He-  ^ 
American  lifted  it  out  of  the  rc ' 
class  and  made  it  a  human  inX 
story  in  which  150,000  people 
pledged  to  help  find  “Little  h 
Lost’s”  parents.  The  Herald-Ac-- 
ican  succeeded  in  finding  the  b 
mother  in  Detroit  and  broke  the  st 
exclusively  on  the  dramatic  meetai 
of  the  boy  and  his  mother,  who^ 
brought  together  through  an  oddji«. 
lace  clue. 

King  Carol  Story 

And  there  was  the  time,  also  wba 
he  had  socialite  Vesta  Culbertsoog^ 
ing  him  a  running  description  of  ik 
coronation  ceremonies  in  London,  t, 
long-distance  telephone,  hait 
trans-oceanic  call  to  King  Csrol  f 
Rumania,  however,  proved  to  be  tn 

timely.  Reutlinger  received  word  tk» 

Carol  was  about  to  follow  the  mb- 
Semitic  doctrines  of  the  Nazis, 
knew  the  king  could  speak  Eiv. 
so  he  called  Bucharest  and  taiH  y 
someone,  who  apparently  was  tk 
prince  and  later  boy  king  of 
When  Reutlinger  asked  to  speak  i 
King  Carol  on  his  reported  ant 
Semitic  policy,  he  heard  a  tH* 
argument  at  the  other  end  of  the  b 
Finally,  someone  replied:  “King  Can 
is  not  yet  ready  to  talk  to  his  Ame 
ican  public.” 

Mr.  Reutlinger  told  Editor  t  Pi> 
LiSHER  he  believes  that  39%  cf  k 
“failures”  as  a  newspaperman  ki* 
resulted  from  his  wide  acquaintan 
among  all  types  and  classes  of  peopt 
The  fondest  memories  of  his  «7 
newspaper  days  are  of  those  men  di 
took  time  to  teach  him  the  busai 

As  a  former  copy  boy  and  cub  le 
porter,  he  views  present-day  bqa 
ners  as  “much  smarter,  acadernksi? 
but  less  self-reliant”  than  cubs  c/5 
years  ago.  “All  beginners  todays* 
tc  write  great  stories,”  he  said  b 
they  do  a  lousy  job  in  reportb 
work.  The  star  men  on  our  stadf  mif 
are  pluggers  and  diggers  who  >f 
not  be  able  to  write,  but  who  can  o 
in  colorful  facts  which  make  5* 
news  stories.” 

He  is  a  great  disciple  of  brevny* 
newswriting.  Incidentally,  Reutlib 
first  began  to  realize  he  was  a  “fail* 
as  a  newspaperman  when  he  was» 
signed  to  cover  the  Henry  Ford  4 
suit  for  International  News  Servisi 
1920.  After  filing  his  first  stofj  * 
received  a  wire  stating:  “Your  4 
day  story  inadequate.”  Harry  4 
he  had  to  use  a  dictionary  to  lA 
what  was  wrong.  But  he  later  wb 
the  country  with  the  story  of  F** 
$5-a-day  plan  for  his  workers. 

P.  S.  If  Reutlinger  is  not  W 
cooking  up  a  story,  or  at  home  ** 
his  wife  and  daughter,  he  is  likcll' 
be  at  a  boxing  bout. 

DROPS  TABLOID  SEE 

Format  of  the  Vancouver  (B-  ^ 
News  Herald  has  now  been 
from  tabloid  to  standard  size. 
Western  Canada  morning  newip^ 
adopted  the  tabloid  size  over 
years  ago. 

A 


tomorrow 
it  may  rain 


Today,  the  sun  is  smiling. 


Orders  pour  in,  swelling  the  swollen  backlog;  plants 
strain  beyond  capacity;  customers  willingly  accept 
pro  rata  allotments  .  .  .  or  no  allotments  at  all. 


t/ 


JLJnemployment  dwindles;  management’s  labor  policy 
is  miraculously  switched  from  "Sorry.  Not  hiring 
today.”  to  frengied  appeals  in  the  Classified  columns. 


This  full-page  newspaper  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Monday,  June  8th 


Today,  the  horizon  is  ablaze  with  gold. 


aggressive,  weather*wise  advertising  campaign, 
begun  in  today’s  warm  sunshine,  brighten  the  pros* 
pect  as  tomorrow’s  clouds  begin  to  gather. 


In  the  market-place,  counters  empty  almost  of 
themselves;  national  income  soars  to  an  all-time 
record  high;  money  burns  holes  in  a  hundred-thirty 
million  pockets. 


Then  will  the  security  of  established  brand  pref¬ 
erence,  of  hard-won  consumer  acceptance,  confirm 
the  wisdom  of  the  executive  who  knew  that  the 
right  sort  of  promotion  is  never  superfluous. 


Today,  promotion  is  superfluous. 


Advertising,  shrewdly  employed,  is  industry’s  best 
protection  for  the  rainy  days  that  may  be  in  store. 
And  if,  in  protecting  themselves,  manufacturers 
create  a  reservoir  of  consumer  demand  against  the 
threat  of  a  post-war  business  drought,  America,  as 
well  a9  they,  will  be  the  gainer. 


If  promotion  means*  only  advertising  for  immediate 
sales,  then  today,  promotion  is  superfluous. 

But  if  promotion  has  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  days  that  lie  ahead,  then  never  before  in  the 
history  of  American  industry  has  clear-sighted, 
forward-looking  promotion  been  more  imperative. 

For  tomorrow  it  may  rain. 

Tomorrow,  the  electrifying  stimulus  of  war  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  lifted  from  the  land.  Tomorrow, 
peacetime  will  bring  the  problems  of  readjustment 
■nd  realignment.  Tomorrow,  business  and  industry 
will  flow  again  in  normal  channels — at  a  normal 
volume.  Then  will  the  rewards  of  a  consistent. 


Today,  advertising’s  primary  assignment  is  to  insure 
for  the  future  the  advertiser’s  hold  on  his  key 
markets.  Concentrating  your  promotion  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  markets  where  it  is  vital  that  you  consolidate 
your  present  position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  advertising  medium.  It  is 
this  sales  insurance  that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
is  peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in  Northern  Ohio, 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 


f 
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10,000  Americans  \ 
At  Bermuda  Get  ^ 
Own  U.  S.  Paper  ; 

Issues  oi  “Bose  Weekly"  \ 
Sold  Out . . .  Shortages  of  t 
Materials  Cut  Ads.  News  ! 

When  the  vanguard  of  10,000  Amer-  • 
ican  base  builders  and  armed  forces  ' 
first  arrived  in  Bermuda  in  the  spring 
of  1941,  the  two  local  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  typically  English  and  conserv¬ 
ative  to  the  utmost  degree,  were  too 
dry  for  them.  Shipments  of  New  York 
newspapers  began  to  arrive  but  they 
reached  Bermuda  approximately 
thirty  days  after  issue.  Despite  that 
fact,  the  base  workers  and  armed 
forces  clamored  for  these  “papere  from 
home,”  and  shortly  after  arrival  at 
the  points  of  distribution  the  stocks 
were  completely  exhausted.  When¬ 
ever  a  new  arrival  reached  Bermuda’s 
shores  possessing  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  less  than  ten  days  old,  the  pa¬ 
per  was  a  coveted  prize. 

"All  Amerieaa"  Paper 

About  three  months  ago  a  group 
of  individuals  conceived  the  idea  of 
publishing  an  American  newspaper  in 
Bermixla.  The  outgrowth  of  the  idea 
was  the  Bermuda  Base  Weekly,  a  16- 
page  tabloid,  “All  American.” 

When  the  first  issue  appeared  April 
10,  within  two  hours  the  word  had 
spread  throughout  Bermuda.  The 
lUsh  to  buy  “first  issues”  became  a 
stampede.  Within  five  hours  the  3,000 
copies  had  been  “sold  out.” 

Before  the  second  issue  was  put  to 
press,  local  merchants  sought  adver¬ 
tising  space.  The  local  dailies  were 
non-plussed  that  these  merchants 
were  voluntarily  requesting  space  at 
four  times  the  ^vertising  rate  of  the 
local  newspapers.  In  subsequent  is¬ 
sues  of  the  weekly  it  was  necessary 
to  delete  many  advertisements  and 
features  because  shortages  of  mate¬ 
rials  prohibited  its  enlargement. 

The  crux  of  the  periodical’s  recep¬ 
tion  was  reached  with  the  issue  of 
May  8.  It  was  announced  that  only 
one  thousand  copies  would  be  printed 
on  that  date  as  the  newsprint  was 
completely  exhausted.  Crowds  gath¬ 
ered  at  distribution  points.  The  issue 
was  sold  out  within  30  minutes  after 
it  was  offered.  Many  base  workers  of¬ 
fered  50  cents  for  copies  of  this  five 
cent  newspaper. 

Hampered  by  Shortages 

The  staff  is  composed  of  members 
of  various  branches  of  U.  S.  jjersonnel 
in  Bermuda.  All  staff  work  is  done 
on  spare  time,  yet  the  paper  is  replete 
with  colunuis,  news,  editorials  and 
features.  The  masthead  bears  the 
inscription  “By  and  for  10,000  Amer¬ 
icans.” 

Many  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
•  tered.  Lack  of  newsprint,  ink,  zinc 
and  engraving  emulsions,  have  in 
turn  threatened  the  demise  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  in  Bermuda  but  every 
obstacle  thus  far  encountered  has  been 
surmounted. 

■ 

Ernest  Fischer  Talks 
To  Oklahoma  Press 

Ponca  City,  Okla.,  Jime  8 — Ernest 
G.  Fischer,  member  of  the  Berlin 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  for 
more  than  two  years,  told  membere 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association  in 
their  annual  convention  here  that 
Germany  does  not  maintain  a  censor¬ 
ship  system  in  the  usual  sense.  The 
Nazi  policy  is  to  reprimand  corre¬ 
spondents  for  failure  to  observe 
countless  items  which  are  “verboten,’ 
with  about  three  reprimands  resulting 


in  expulsion,  he  said.  He  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Continental  Oil  Co. 

S.  E.  Lee  of  the  Harper  County 
Journal,  at  Buffalo,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  election  of  officers. 
Lee  formerly  was  vice-president.  Re¬ 
tiring  president  is  Tom  Phillips  of 
the  Holdenville  News.  Other  officers 
elected  were  R.  E.  Peterson,  Wewoka 
Times-Democrat,  vice-president;  Fred 
E.  Tarman,  Norman  Transcript,  re¬ 
elected  treasurer;  W.  R.  Martineau, 
Oklahoma  City  Livestock  News,  re¬ 
elected  director;  W.  K.  Leatherock, 
Perry  Daily  Journal,  director. 

■ 

Assigns  Woman 
To  City  Desk 

Dallas,  Tex.,  June  8 — The  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  is  studying  plans  to  re¬ 
place  any  additional  men  who  may 
_ be  drafted  from 


the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  with 
women  who  will 
be  employed  for 
the  duration  if 
found  satisfac¬ 
tory,  managing 
editor  E .  K . 
(Sky)  Mead  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week. 

First  step 
taken  to  put  the 

Graydon  Hearhill  "^w  plan  into 
effect  is  the  as¬ 
signment  of  Miss  Graydon  Heartsill  to 
the  city  desk.  Miss  Heartsill,  who 
“can  do  anything  a  man  can  do”  in 
newspaper  work,  according  to  Mead, 
has  been  working  on  the  art  and 
amusement  pages  during  the  past 
year.  Her  14  years’  experience  with 
the  Times-Herald  since  she  graduated 
form  Southern  Methodist  University 
has  included:  assistant  society  editor, 
society  editor,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer  and  music  and 
art  editor.  Mead  contemplates  even¬ 
tually  transferring  her  to  the  copy 
desk. 

“She’s  a  peach  of  a  rewrite  ‘man,’ 
turns  out  good  heads  and  is  a  good 
copyreader,”  according  to  her  boss. 

McGEHEE  APPOINTED 

Headquarters  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Fund  to  Conserve  Manpower,  a 
movement  sponsored  by  the  National 
Safety  Council,  New  York,  announces 
the  appointment  of  Francis  N.  Mc- 
Gehee  as  an  assistant  to  the  director, 
Donald  Hammond.  Mr.  McGehee  has 
resigned  as  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  to  devote  full  time  to  this 
campaign  to  raise  $5,000,000  to  curb 
increasing  losses  in  war  production 
due  to  industrial  accidents. 

||  New  Enqkano's  II 


Brazil  Plans 
Own  Newsprint 
Manufacture 

New  Plant  to  Be  Built 
At  Sao  Francisco  Will 
Supplement  Parana  Plant 

The  Brazilian  press  is  looking  to 
the  development  of  a  national  news¬ 
print  mamifacturing  industry  to  solve 
the  problems  of  a  war- created  short¬ 
age  of  paper,  according  to  United 
Press  dispatches  this  week. 

From  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  U.P.  re¬ 
ported  that  a  contract  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  cellulose  and  paper  factory 
at  Sao  Francisco  had  b^n  signed. 
The  plant,  which  will  specialize  in 
manufacture  of  newsprint,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  Brazilian-built  ma¬ 
chinery. 

To  Supply  All  Brasil 

This  will  supplement  a  factory  re¬ 
cently  put  in  operation  at  Cachoeirinha 
ill  the  state  of  Parana,  in  the  heart  of 
Brazil’s  largest  pine  producing  area. 

The  Cachoeirinha  plant  now  sup¬ 
plies  all  newsprint  requirements  of  the 
government-owned  paper,  A  Noite, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Brazil’s  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  eventually  to  supply 
the  entire  Brazilian  press. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Washington  recently  said  that  the  In- 
dustrias  Klabin  do  Parana,  Brazil, 
contemplates  construction  of  a  cellu¬ 
lose  and  paper  factory  which  will  be 
Brazil’s  largest.  Its  buildings  and  in¬ 
stallations  are  expected  to  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,500,000. 

Some  machinery  which  has  been 
ordered  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  al¬ 
ready  has  been  delivered  and  addi- 


frontT&rd 

In  case  you’ve  forgotten,  we’d 
Just  like  to  remind  you  that 
only  one  other  American 
newspaper  has  a  more  inten¬ 
sive  coverage  of  its  market 
than  the 


tional  equipment  is  awaiting  shiim#™ 
from  Canada.  The  plant  is  ex^ 
eventually  to  produce  160  toMrf 
newsprint  daily.  Initial  daily 
duction  will  be  100  tons  of  wood^ 
60  tons  of  bleached  chemical  criK 
and  40  tons  of  unbleached  celluli^ 

Meanwhile,  in  Venezuela,  it  was  i*. 
ported  in  Caracas  June  1  that  paol 
throughout  the  country  have 
forced  to  reduce  in  size  becavisTd 
the  difficulty  in  securing  new^rim 

Publishers  of  the  six  Caracas  daife 
who  recently  appealed  to  Pr^ 
Isaias  Medina  Angarita  to  help  facji' 
itate  delivery  of  large  shipments  dm 
in  New  York  warehouses,  have  W 
unable  as  yet  to  secure  adequate  s®. 
plies.  ^ 

In  Maracaibo,  Publisher  Rayoomi 
Villasmil  said  Panorama,  already^ 
from  20  to  16  pages,  would  have  to 
further  reduce  to  12.  The  HtrZ 
only  English  language  publication  » 
Venezuela,  changed  in  format  to  Ww 
loid. 

SUIT  CONTINUED 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  June  R-JudB 
Thomas  S.  Sease  of  seventh 
Carolina  circuit  has  continued  unfi 
fall  coimnon  pleas  the  case  of  Dan*: 
T.  Duncan,  engineer,  against  tie 
Spartanburg  Herald- Journal,  seek™ 
$200,000  as  alleged  damages  for  state¬ 
ments  claimed  to  have  been  made  in  j 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round”  col. 
umn  and  published  in  the  Jounui 
Judge  Sease  also  disqualified  himffif 
as  trial  jurist  on  grounds  that  he  ij 
related  to  Pierre  H.  Fike,  editor  of  the 
Journal.  Drew  Pearson,  co-authot 
with  Robert  S.  Allen  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate’s  “Washington  Meny- 
Go-Round,”  recently  won  a  $200.(11(1 
libel  suit  brought  by  Duncan  and 
heard  in  U.  S.  district  court  at  (Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 
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NEW 

BEDFORD 


\m 


Reprtttnitd  by 
DILMAN,  NICOLL, 
AND  RITTHMAN 


IMPORTANT  REASONS  WHY 
YOUR  ADVERTISING  LIST 
SHOULD  BE  HEADED  BY 

AKRON 


1st.  Because  Akron  is  continually  expanding  as  a  war 
industry  center. 

2nd.  Because  Akron’s  monthly  employment  reports  show 
substantial  increases. 

3rd.  Because  Akron’s  spendable  income  is  at  a  new  all- 
time  high. 


AND  BEST  OF  ALL 


4th.  Because  you  need  only  the  Beacon  Journal  to  reach 
all  the  buyers  in  the  rich,  free-spending  Akron  Market. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlaati 
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^  Which  days 
give  extra  lift  to  your  advertising? 

S  the  timp  Vi#»lrh  v/\iir  iiflvArf isinir  in  nil  wnllts  of  lifp.  th(^  Xrihline.  CVCTV 


Does  the  time  element  help  your  advertising 
sell  more?  You  have  full  freedom  to  make  the 
most  of  it  when  you  base  your  Chicago  pro- 
nwtion  on  the  Tribune. 

Daily  and  Sunday,  the  Tribune  during  May 
deliveied  an  assured  constant  audience  which 
Iwight  an  average  of  more  than  1,000,000  net 
paid  copies  of  this  newspaper.  This  was  540,000 
®ore  total  daily  circulation  than  any  other 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  delivered — and  more 
than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
combined. 

On  Sundays,  the  Tribune  delivered  315,000 
more  than  the  second  Chicago  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  and  740,000  more  than  the  third  Chicago 
^••“day  newspaper. 

Decause  it  is  a  newspaper  which  appeab  to 


people  in  all  walks  of  life,  the  Tribune,  every 
day  of  the  week,  is  read  by  Chicago’s  largest 
constant  audience. 

On  this  long  established  reading  habit, 
Chicago  retailers  base  their  selling  operations. 
Selling  to  men  or  to  women,  they  placed  in  the 
Tribune  more  of  their  1941  advertising  budg¬ 
ets  than  they  placed  in  any  two  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 

This  testimony  from  the  merchants  who 
have  the  l)est  opportunity  to  audit  results 
from  advertising  makes  plain  that  you  sell 
more  in  Chicago  when  you  base  your  drive  on 
the  Tribune,  who.se  seven-days-a-week  cus¬ 
tomers  make  up  your  biggest  and  best  market 
here.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  among 
America’s  lowest. 


$ 


Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Map  average 
net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over 
1,000,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,100,000 


SELLS  MORE  TO  WOMEN  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 


18— S  Y  N  D  I  C  A  T  E 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Ell 


Milton  Bronner  Retires; 
Ernie  Pyle  Going  Abroad 


the  profession’s  function  in  wartime,  TTArrrnAv  tO  Buv 
shortly  will  be  released  by  Press  Aixi-  »  i  o  i  •  ^ 
ANCE,  it  has  been  announced  by  Paul  LiGClgGr  OyilCilCCrte 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


Winkler,  editor.  It  will  be  written  Sale  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledt 
by  Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  a  professor  Syndicate  for  $1,000  to  Geo%^ 
at  Rutgers  University,  and  executive  Kearney,  former  Ledger  pu^ 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  and  more  recently  syndicate  man^ 
Association.  It  tentatively  is  being  was  authorized  last  Tuesday  at  a  W 

1 _ f _ t:«-J _ i 


__  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .T.  j  ■  1  called,  “Behind  the  Scenes  of  Adver-  ing  before  Federal  Referee  in  Rw. ! 

MILTON  BRONNER  dean  of  NEA  from  between  a  month  and  six  weeks,  ..  ruptcy  David  Bachman.  The  Mkt 

Service  correspondents,  who  has  Incidentally,  this  proposed  tnp  of  his  ^  a  conditional  one  with  certah 

been  workmg  m  NEAs  Washington  brmgs  to  mind  the  memorable  series  Harry  Staton  Mamed  eliminated  *** 

bureau  since  his  he  sent  from^  ^gland  last  year-his  h^RRY  STATON,  genial  manager  of  At  the’  same  time  the 

1 - return  from  descripUon  of  the  limbing  and  burn-  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  and  granted  a  request  to  DavidS 

abroad  two  years  mg  of  London.  Newspaper  circles  t 


nearly  half  a  A  NEW  comic  strip  depicting  the  dar- 
century  of  cov-  ing  exploits  of  the  Commandos, 


Milton  Bronner 


—  return  irom  aescripuon  oi  me  .^moing  auu  ouru-  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  and  granted  a  request  to  David ^ 

abroad  two  years  mg  of  London.  Newspaj^r  circles  Lang,  promotion  director  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate  attorney,  that  k  L 

t  \  ago,  retired  buzzed  about  their  excellence  for  jVcto  York  Herald  Tribune,  were  mar-  permitted  to  institute,  legal  procBJ 

4  '  ■  from  active  sometime.  ried  last  week  and  left  on  a  vacation,  ings  against  the  Bell  Syndicalt 

ISm  S-rr.jrr  New  Cc.nn.ando  strip  Series  on  a.e  Quin, s  ^ 

ermg  news  all  those  mtrepid  raiders  whose  deeds  -  Summer”  hLed  on  exiJri^  to  elaborate  on  plans  for  the  suSc 
» over  the  world,  have  stirred  the  world,  will  be  re-  w  than  to  say  that  as  attomev  foTd! 

■Pfk  ho„or..*“tre°f  1!,^ ledger  he  wafg,^ 

^  tXdS;4r'’,JS.  reo^rd“»ro‘Sr‘’a;t 

Milton  Bronnor  night  given  by  strip,  which  will  be  released  six  days  (Goff  intimat^  that  the  suit  «ggie 

h i s  journalistic  a  week,  is  called  “Race  Riley  and  the  -  .  .  n  t;i  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Bdl  cor. 

friends  and  associates  in  Washington.  Commandos.”  /taa  nrmy  Loie  .  tracted  with  Mrs.  Gilmer  for  her  (g|. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  It  is  being  drawn  by  Milbum  A  NEW  daily  comic  strip  on  the  life  unm  while  she  was  still  under  coe^ 

Virginia,  Mr.  Bronner  has  been  asso-  Charles  (Bud)  Rosser,  a  New  York  of  a  soldier  in  the  Army,  called  tract  with  the  Ledger  Syndicate.)  Hi 

ciated  with  what  is  now  the  Scripps-  advertising  artist,  and  is  authored  by  “Private  Dungleberry,”  is  being  of-  added  that  if  suit  is  entered  it  would 
Howard  organization  for  42  years,  hav-  an  active  Army  Air  Corps  officer  fered  to  newspapers  by  Bill  Wright  be  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  for  tie 
ing  joined  the  staff  of  the  Kentucky  whose  superiors  insist  upon  his  re-  and  Bryce  Griffin.  The  boys  are  at  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
Post,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  in  the  summer  maining  anonymous.  236  74th  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Assets  eliminated  in  the  sale  of  it 

of  1900.  Mr.  Carlin  also  announced  United  _  ,  _  _  .  syndicate  to  Kearney  include  an  b- 

Nine  years  later  he  became  editor  has  contracted  with  Viking,  book  pub-  ^  oroes  urops  uauy  column  ventory  consisting  of  mats,  platei  ad 

of  that  paper,  and  in  1913  moved  to  lishers,  for  newspaper  serial  rights  to  B.  C.  FORBES,  publisher  of  Forbes  other  items  made  up  prior  to  Jan.  1, 
New  York  as  a  correspondent  for  the  John  Steinbeck’s  best-seller,  “The  Magazine,  whose  daily  financial  col-  1941,  for  syndicated  materials  pre- 
Scripps-MacRae  League  of  Ohio.  Dur-  Moon  Is  Down.”  First  release  is  umn  has  been  syndicated  by  King  duc^  and  owned  by  Curtis  Eitatt 
ing  1917-18  he  was  head  of  NEA’s  scheduled  for  June  29,  he  said.  Ser-  Features  Syndicate  for  years,  an-  Ledger  Syndicate  or  Public 
war  bureau  in  Washington  and  in  ialization  will  be  in  18  articles,  totally  nounced  this  week  he  will  write  his  Inc.  That  includes  sales  under  cerUii 
1920  became  NElA’s  London  repre-  uncut.  They  are  for  a  six-a-week  last  daily  column  June  13  and  in  the  contracts  with  Eastern  Color  Printin 
sentative.  release  and  will  be  illustrated  by  14  future  will  write  only  a  Sunday  col-  Co.,  New  York  City;  World  Printii^ 

Was  Abroad  20  Years  shots  from  the  stage  play.  Incidental-  umn.  A  new  national  movement  he  is  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Newspaper  Enteipm 

He  traveled  throughout  Europe  on  Hollywood  just  bought  the  screen  organizing,  the  Investors  Fairplay  Association  of  Cleveland  and  Fwiip 
assignments  during  the  period  be-  ^rom  Steinbeck  for  $300,000,  League,  will  occupy  nearly  all  of  his  Agents.  These  assets  are  being  clsimed 

tween  World  War  I  and  II  and  his  setting  a  top  for  the  market  time,  he  said.  by  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


time,  he  said. 


by  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 


tall,  spare  figure,  bald  head  and  in-  NEA  Has  Service  Poster 
evitable  ^brella  were  familiar  to  a  BEAUTIFUL  service  poster  for  dis 
correspondents  and  notables  at  ^e  windows  of  their  home 


s^ne  of  every  major  event.  During  oTS 


offered  to  newspapers  by  NEIA  Service 


"r"  "“d"  for  distr7buti;rto"7amilies^ 

meniber  of  _the  American  Corres^nd-  g_ 


ents’  Association  in  London,  and  is  a 


fighting  forces.  The  poster,  8*/4  x  11 


^  prwident  of  that  o^anization.  ^ 

Du^g  the  post-war  period,  he  was  ^ 


_  .  1  e  .1  u  .1.  •  ^ss\fwwi9  a  ovavesvta  ,  aciisUA  cuiM  iiiciiiiic* 

recogniz^  as  one  ^  he  b^t  m- 


formed  American  journalists  on  Euro-  beneath  Aem  the  v^rr^’s 


pe^  ^airs.  r  u  t  f  *  Serve.”  Centered  over  the  slo- 

He  IS  Ae  author  of  a  book  on  Laf-  ^  blue  star,  accepted  symbol  of 

cadio  Hearn,  Letters  From  the  f.  „  u  _  •  x  j 

R.v.„,”  "M.u'ri^  HewlrtV  .  crilicri 


Centered  over  the  slo- 


There  is  NO 

CEILING 

over  the 

PROGRESS  ^ 

of  MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND 


>  L  .1  service.  Bradshaw  Crandell, 

study  of  the  authors  works;  and,  re-  _ j  •  * 

iri  1  j  »>  u-  1.  t  tamed  illustrator  and  painter,  was  as- 

Manning,  NEA’s  London  correspond-  Column  on  Advertising 
ent.  A  WF.FKT.V 


Tri-CIty  Industrial  Employ- 
ww.uuu.  nuveissBuiy  J4  2J4 

s%  i"“;r  uis  (£s 

directed  to  the  average  newspaper  uiand-Mollnt,  and  Davan- 


Mr.  Bronner  was  appointed  to  the 


per^nal  staff  of  the  late  Robert  P.  reader  that  he  may  better  understand  Iowa)  'amploymant 


Scripps  after  the  war  and  it  was  with 
Mr.  Tripp’s  warm  assent  that  he  went 
to  London  as  European  manager  for 
NEA  in  January,  1920.  He  remained 
there  until  mid-June,  1940. 

With  Mrs.  Bronner,  the  veteran  NEA 
staffer  left  Washington  June  10  for 
Louisville,  his  home  town,  where  he 
will  make  his  home.  He  is  68  years 
old. 


originatas  in  Rock  Island- 
Molina  Zona. 


Pyle  Waiting  for  Convoy 

IF  THINGS  work  out  you’ll  soon  be 
reading  the  first  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
patches  Ernie  Pyle  will  be  writing 
from  Elngland  and  U.  S.  bases  in 
North  Ireland.  The  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  writer,  whose 
column  is  syndicated  by  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  now  is  in  Washington 
arranging  to  go  aboard  a  convoy  for 
England.  We  hear  he’s  packed  up 
and  ready  to  go,  just  waiting  for  the 
Army  to  find  a  place  for  him. 

Chances  are,  however,  you  won’t 
see  a  Pyle  byline  until  anywhere 


365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 


Th*  Rock  Island  Govarn- 
mant  Arsanal  amploymant  of 
14, $03  on  May  15,  IM2,  is 
M%  ovar  a  yaar  ago. 


Through  the  long  stretch  of  years  the  Motiit' 
Rock  Island  market  has  enjoyed  a  steady  advina 
through  good  times  and  bad.  With  a  brok 
diversification  of  industry,  ideal  rail-water-w- 
highway  transportation  in  the  heart  of  one  i 
the  world's  richest  farming  areas,  the  FUTUK 
of  this  market  is  assured. 


A  Prafarrad  Markat  of 
103,524  (U.  S.  IV40  Cansus  for 
Rock  Island-Mollna)  dasarv- 


ing  of  your  linaga  TODAY 
for  IMMEDIATE  RESULTS 


and  as  an  invastmant  for 
tha  TOMORROWS. 


Moline-Rock  Island  is  more  than  a  Sales  FefA 
war  market.  Most  of  our  people  are  permoM* 
residents  and  the  Brand  Preferences  you  devekf 
today  will  deliver  Profitable  Sales  when  the 
JOB  has  been  translated  into  VICTORY. 


Youngstown 

Vindicator 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  COMPANY 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Nationcl  Reprtttntstivts 


New  York  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boaton  Chiearo  San  Franctaeo 


DISPATCH 


Get  this  new  picture 


Payrolls 

Up 

Estimated 

34% 

Po>fer 

Millions 


of  Harrisburg— 
a  great  PLUS  market 


Industrial  Workers, 
Government 
Employees  and 
Farmers  Are 
Spending  More 
Money  Than 
Ever  Before 


The  place  to  advertise — or  to  test  advertising  and 
selling  campaigns — is  a  city  where  there  are 
people  earning  big  money  and  spending  it. 
Today  that  means  Harrisburg.  Always  a  great, 
responsive  market,  now  it  gives  you  the  added 
buying  power  of  20,000  new  workers.  You  can 
cover  this  Central  Pennsylvania  market  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  government  employes  and  pros¬ 
perous  farmers  with 


patriot”  "“®hr  iEorntngNruis 


TWICE  THE  READERS  —  DOUBLE  THE  MAR  KET  —  WHY  BE  SATISHED  WITH  HALF? 


Circulation 
In  Excess  Of 


The  Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania,  Outside  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


**«w  York 


Chicaco 


Philadelphia 


San  Franc iw* 


Cover  the 
Keystone 
Market 
of  the 
Keystone 
State 
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Skoti  "Taka^ 


ONE  OF  THE  passengers  on  the 
Drottningholm  when  the  diplomatic 
ship  came  in  from  Lisbon  last  week 
was  a  stately  woman  in  black,  the 
widow  of  an  American  minister.  Ac¬ 
companying  her  were  three  thor- 
oughbr^  setters. 

The  caption  under  her  picture  in 
the  Neto  York  World-Telegram  read: 

“Mrs . .  wife  of  the  late 

Minister  to  . .  as  she  arrived 

with  her  three  sisters.” 

a 

STRIP  TEASE  ACT  by  a  girl  motor¬ 
ist  held  for  the  latest  of  repeated 
traffic  law  violations  was  indicated  by 
the  following  account  in  the  New 
York  Times,  based  on  testimony  of 
Patrolmem  Muller  of  Great  Neck, 
L.  I.: 

“On  the  second  occasion,  Muller 
reported,  she  became  ‘abusive  by 
using  loud  and  profane  language,’ 
and  he  took  her  to  the  Manhasset 
station,  where  she  was  detained  until 
nood  and  then  arraigned  before  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  George  S.  Johnson. 

a 

BEST  TRICK  of  the  week  is  told  in 
the  following  headline  in  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle. 

Baby  Born 
On  Same  Day 
As  Grandfather 

■ 

THE  Shreveport  Times  seems  to  be 
pepping  up  its  obituary  column. 
This  obit  ran  May  30: 

“John  Emanuel  King,  73,  1156^ 
Texas  avenue,  died  in  a  local  sani¬ 
tarium  at  8:15  p.m.  yesterday, 
two  negroes  were  dancing  in  the 
chapel  of  Rose-Neath  funeral  home 
at  3  p.m.  today  and  burial  will  fol¬ 
low  in  Greenwood  cemetery.” 

AUTO  POOL  PLAN 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  in¬ 
augurated  the  Auto-Pool-for-Victory 
plan  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  mass  transportation  systems 
and  at  the  same  time  conserving  tires, 
gasoline  and  automobiles.  The  plan 
requires  that  motorists  fill  out  an  ap¬ 
plication  blank,  to  be  found  each  day 
in  the  Daily  News,  giving  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  telephone  number  of  the 
car  owner;  the  time  he  usually  leaves 
for  work  and  the  comer  from  which 
ho  leaves;  also  when  he  returns  home, 
and  the  number  of  passengers  he  can 
accommodate.  In  this  way,  car  own¬ 
ers  can  pool  use  of  their  cars  with 
others  living  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood. 


LEADERSHIP 
becoMue  of 
READERSHIP 

In  Display  advertising 
The  Sun  for  17  years  has 
led  every  New  York 
weekday  newspaper  ap¬ 
pealing  to  middle  and 
better  income  groups.  In 
1941,  advertisers  increased 
The  Sun’s  share  of  this 
linage. 

NEW  YORK 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Says  News  Services 
Skeptical  of  Women 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  June  8  —  Mary 
Stahlman  Douglas,  book  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  told  the  aliunnae 
of  Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College 
Saturday  tiiat  if  some  of  the  leading 
women  foreign  correspondents  had 
been  heeded,  the  present  World  War 
might  have  been  avoided. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  former  Banner  re¬ 
porter  and  sister  of  Comdr.  James  G. 
Stahlman,  publisher  of  the  Banner, 
is  an  alumnus  of  Randolph-Macon 
and  was  chosen  from  among  the  out¬ 
standing  alumnae  to  make  the  annual 
alumnae  address. 

She  gave  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  the  work  of  women  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents.  It  included  biographical 
material  and  character  sketches  on  19 
contemporary  women  journalists  and 
explained  what  it  takes  to  succeed  as 
a  woman  foreign  correspondent. 

Speaking  of  women  who  have  served 
on  ffie  foreign  staffs  of  the  various 
news  services,  Mrs.  Douglas  said  that 
most  of  them  “are  still  skeptical  of 
women’s  ability  to  cover  this  most 


difficult  of  all  assignments.”  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  for  instance,  to  Mrs. 
Douglas’  query,  replied  that  “the 
exigencies  of  war  coverage  have  pre¬ 
cluded,  for  the  most  part,  the  use  of 
women  reporters.” 

The  United  Press  has  been  “equally 
reluctant  to  try  out  women  for 
straight  news  work,”  Mrs.  Douglas 
reported,  although  she  referred  to 
Mary  Knight,  an  Atlanta  girl,  as  a 
notable  exception  of  the  U.P.’s  policy. 
The  International  News  Service,  the 
Hearst  papers  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Mrs.  Douglas  added, 
“have  been  far  more  receptive  to 
women.” 

Three  American  women  foreign 
correspondents,  including  Helen  Kirk¬ 
patrick  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
are  now  accredited  to  the  United 
States  Army,  she  said. 

MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

At  a  ceremony  June  9,  the  Memphis 
Cotton  Carnival  unveiled  a  memorial 
on  Court  Square  to  George  Stokes, 
pilot-photographer,  and  Ted  North- 
ington,  reporter  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  and  John 


Cnunp;  son  of  E.  H.  Crump,  Memphi 
politii^  leader,  who  were  killed  Rn 
2.  1939,  in  the  crash  of  the  new^ 
per’s  plane  at  Greenwood, 
Bronze  tablets  showi^  portiaiti  ti 
the  three  men  are  imb^ded  in  | 
boulder  of  East  Tennessee  marble. 

■ 

1002  Newspapers  Now 
In  War  Stomp  Progrcoa 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  8— Rn 
number  of  newspapers  cooperatini  ■ 
the  newsboy  “defense  agent”  prograi 
to  promote  sale  of  war  stamps  and 
bonds  has  passed  the  1,000-maik. 

With  enrollment  of  the  folloviH 
papers,  the  total  stood  at  1,002: 

Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Herald;  Cffb 
(Ga.)  News;  Carroll  (la.)  Herald;  Pirf^ 
Falls  (Minn.)  Journal;  Hannibal  Ola.)  Cta 
rier-Post;  IPaukesha  (Wii.)  Freeman;  Bidn 
(Aria.)  Daily  Review;  Santa  Crus  ((^)  Sen 
tinel-News;  IPinter  Haven  (Fla.)  Daily  Ckiel- 
Vinton  (Iowa)  Cedar  Valley  Daily  Tiwt; 
Plymouth  (Mass.)  Memorial  Press;  Rain 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Range;  Yankton  (S.  D.)  Pm, 
and  Dakotan;  Cheboygan  (Mich.)  Trikmt; 
Houghton  (Mich.)  Mining  Gasette;  BoomiSi 
(Mo.)  News;  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Newt;  Hml 
(W'is.)  Daily  Herald. 


'^O// 

''"a, 


‘The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company:  The  Farmer- Stockman  ♦  Mistletoe  Express  ♦  WKY,  Oklahoma 
KVOR,  Colorado  Springs  ♦  KLZ,  Denver  (Affiliated  Af/ma^emenrj  ♦  Represented  by  The  Katz  Acehct,*^ 


IN  EVERYTHING  GOSS  DOES 


In  building  the  Goss  High  Speed  Anti-Friction  Press,  many  meas¬ 
urements  were  taken  to  1/10,000  of  an  inch.  The  very  finest  of 
gauges,  machines,  and  testing  devices  were  employed  to  insure  ac¬ 
curacy  and  help  make  possible  the  perfect  balance,  terrific  speed, 
and  freedom  from  vibration  that  have  been  attained  with  this  press. 
Through  these  methods,  Ck>ss  users  can  economize  on  power  and 
upkeep,  conserve  lubricants,  paper  and  ink,  and  nm  less  risk  of 
mechanical  breakdowns. 


Although  the  manufacture  of  Goss  presses  has  been  discontinued  for 
the  duration,  Goss  precision  carries  on  and  now  is  manifest  in  the 
ordnance  produced  for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  excellence  of  this  work 
is  attested  by  the  All-Navy  ‘E’  burgee  that  flies  at  the  Goss  plant 
and  the  “E”  badges  worn  by  every  Goss  employee. 


Precision  is  a  Goss  tradition.  It  will  be  there  to  the  most  minute 
degree  in  everything  Goss  builds — in  every  piece  of  naval  ordnance 
for  winning  the  war — in  every  press  for  printing  newspapers  and 
magazines  when  the  war  is  wonl 


the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK:  220  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  74  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
LONDON,  ENGLAND:  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.;  Ltd; 


t 


\A7Air  Lincoln  to  Omaha;  A.  Sydney  Rob-  Okmulgee  (Okta.)  Daily  Times;  Herbert 

^*^**'*  JJWUltS/  VY  VU  erts,  Atlanta  to  Washington;  Harold  W.  Kamm,  Newark,  from  Asbury  Park  Evening 

rrl  AFA  Ward,  Harrisburg  to  Washington;  William  L.  Press;  John  B.  Lewis,  New  York  Bureau 

Ua  XXA  Worden,  Seattle,  to  Anchorage,  Alaska.  staff,  from  U.S.O.;  Wilfred  H.  Lusher,  In- 

Clare  Boothe,  playwright  and  war  ArpoiMTMBNTs:  Ralph  L.  Howland,  Char-  dianapolis,  from  Indiana  Daily  Student;  Lealon 
correspondent,  will  speak  June  22  at  *“  Raleigh,  as  correspondent  (effective  E.  Martin,  Jr.,  Atlanta;  Armand  C.  McEwen, 

the  38th  annual  convention  of  the  Robert  C.  Wilson,  Albany  to  New  York  Bureau  staff,  from  Dallas  (Tex.) 

W  aiwuai  ronvenuon  Ot  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  correspondent;  C.  Peter  Journal;  John  R.  McKeman,  Portland,  Me, 

A^e^mg  F^eration  of  America.  Zuriinden,  Jr.,  as  acting  correspondent.  An-  from  Bangor  Commercial;  Charles  E.  Mercer, 
Walter  J.  Weir,  vice-president  in  napolis,  Maryland.  New  York  bureau  staff,  from  IVashington 

charge  of  copy,  Lord  and  Hiomas,  New  iNTBa-DEraaTaufTaL  Chances,  New  Yoek:  Post;  Robert  Otey,  Kansas  City,  returns  from 
York,  has  be^  added  to  the  list  of  John  Ferris,  New  York  WWN  to  Cable  “i'itary  service;  Malcom  Patterson,  Louis- 
speakers  at  the  convention  of  the  )l!i***’  ftmn  (Ky.)  Herald;  Herbert 

PubUc  utilities  Advertising  Associa-  Additions  to  STarr:  William  C.  Barnard,  G.  Rau,  York  Newsph^  service  from 
♦!/»«  nrkinb  S.  (tom  San  Antonio  Express;  Gra-  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  Times;  Charles  J.  Savage, 

wn,  which  18  held  each  year  in  con-  q  Berry,  Albany;  Zenda  Bertram,  New  Los  Angeles,  from  ^on  Diego  Union;  Arder 

junction  With  the  annual  AFA  meet-  York  Newsphoto  Library  sUff;  Howard  Brisco,  Skinmore,  Pituburgh,  University  of  Wes( 
ing.  Mr.  Weir  will  speak  Tuesday  Oklahoma  City,  from  Nowata  (Okla.)  5»or;  Virginia;  Jerome  S.  Yale,  New  York  bureau 

afternoon,  June  23,  on  “You  have  the  Jo*"  Gladstone,  New  York  Newsphoto  Library  staff;  Ralph  E.  Wallis,  Harrisburg,  from 

space  what  to  do  with  it.”  staff;  John  C.  Gerard,  Oklahoma  City,  from  Sute  Defense  Council. 


^  Being  Americans,  all  of  us  would  fight  for  the  right  to  our  own  opinions.  This  is  our 
freedom  of  thought,  our  freedom  of  speech.  And  yet  some  of  us,  being  human,  occasionally 
lose  patience  with  those  who  differ  from  us.  We  become  so  furious  that  we  don’t  think  they 
have  the  right  to  express  themselves.  We  say  such  persons  “shouldn’t  be  allowed  to  talk,” 
quite  overlooking  that  we  are  denying  them  the  very  privilege  we  ourselves  would 
battle  for. 


ler  McClintock,  managing  director. 
Advertising  Council,  will  outline  the 
Jobs  which  the  advertising  industry 
must' do  for  the  war  effort.  He  will 
be  followed  by  a  panel  discussion  on 
“How  we  are  meeting  our  wartime 
advertising  and  selling  problems,” 
with  Lowell  Thomas  as  quizmaster. 
Those  participating  are  John  P.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  vice-president,  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.,  Inc.,  William  H.  Howard, 
executive  vice-president,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Ck>mpany,  New  York,  and  two  others 
to  be  selected. 


^  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  bitterness  people  often  show  when  a  newspaper  publishes 
any  viewpoint  contrary  to  their  viewpoint.  They  not  only  damn  us  angrily  for  stating  our 
own  thinking  in  our  editorials.  They  become  equally  wrathful  if  we  quote  someone  in  an 
interview.  Or  if  we  publish  a  perfectly  reasonable  letter  they  disagree  with.  They  snarl 
just  the  same:  “Why  do  you  have  to  print  that?” 


^  They  overlook  that  the  newspaper  is  a  keystone  of  democracy  in  the  measure  that  it 
is  an  expression  of  free  opinion.  It  embodies  the  very  thesis  of  democracy — that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  is  entitled  to  voice  his  opinion.  The  majority  isn't 
necessarily  correct.  The  minority  has  a  right  to  differ. 


^  No  newspaper  in  America  has  done 
more  than  The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
to  uphold  in  its  city  the  principle  of  free 
discussion.  No  newspaper  has  fought 
more  courageously  for  minority  causes. 
Or  for  the  right  of  the  minority  to  ex¬ 
press  itself.  The  violent  criticism  of  labor 
unions,  of  cotton  barons,  of  local  political 
gauleiters,  has  never  deterred  it  from 
fulfilling  its  conception  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  role  in  democracy. 


Edward  Kennedy,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  bureau  over  North¬ 
east  Africa  and  Asia  from  Istanbul 
to  the  Indian  border. 

Other  AP  personnel  changes  an¬ 
nounced  in  Inter-Ofice,  house  organ, 
are: 

Teansfees:  Stanmore  Cawthon,  Miami  to 
Jackaonville;  (^harieg  Chamberlain,  Kansas 
CHy  to  Chicago;  Max  Harrelson,  Bern,  Swit- 
Eertand,  to  New  York,  on  borne  leave;  Pres¬ 
ton  Grover,  with  BEF,  Chiro,  to  New  Delhi, 
India;  Margaret  Kemodle,  New  York  to 
Washington  Wide  World  Features  service; 
Frederick  P.  Krieg,  Newark  to  Washington; 
Paul  R.  Lane,  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  Chi¬ 
cago;  Charles  H.  Larson,  Defe-oit  to  Indian¬ 
apolis;  William  McGaIBn,  from  Cairo,  Egypt, 
to  N’ew  Delhi;  W.  H.  Mobley,  LPA  to  New 
York  General  Desk  Staff;  John  L.  Newman, 
Louisville  to  New  York  General  Desk  Staff; 
David  Nopper,  Annapolis  to  Baltimore;  Tim 


♦  By  this  course  The  Press-Scimitar  has 
won  the  deepest  respect,  and  then  the 
deepest  accord  with  its  readers.  It  is 
intensely  productive  for  advertising  for 
this  basic  reason.  It  is  a  great  newspaper, 
offering  complete  evening  coverage  of 
an  astonishingly  rich  market. 
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The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and  The 
Commercial  Appeal  are  represented  by 
the  National  Advertising  Department 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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have  heard  confusing  stalemenls  concern¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  color  inks  during  the 
war  effort. 

Soma  tell  you  that  color  ink  raw  materials  are 
^'critical"  for  war  needs,  and  that  the  supply  may 
become  virtually  non-existent  for  printers. 

Others  tell  you  that  whatever  restrictions  may 
be  imposed,  America  never  will  give  up  color 
printing.  American  ingenuity  will  prevail. 
Chemists  will  find  new  non- critical  materials  for 
color  inks. 

Somewhere  between  these  extremes  of  pessimism 
and  wishful  thinking  optimism  lies  the  practical 
truth.  Color  inks  will  continue  to  bo  AVAILABLE. 
We  believe  it  will  be  some  time,  however. 


before  they  will  be  PLENTIFUL.  Therefore,  color 
inks  should  be  used  wisely. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  should  an  acute 
shortage  of  color  inks  develop,  Morrill  ink 
chemists  and  practical  printing  experts  will 
solve  the  problem  if  humanly  possible. 

Meanwhile,  your  immediate  concern  is  to  use 
the  color  inks  now  at  your  disposal  with  greater 
economy  and  effectiveness  .  .  .  without  waste. 
Here  no  one  in  the  world  can  be  so  helpful  as 
the  Morrill  Service  Man  and  the  ICX)  years  of 
ink  experience  which  stand  behind  him. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it  will  pay  you  to  put 
your  ink  supply  problems  in  the  capable  hands 
of  the  world's  largest  ink-maker. 


RVAILABLE-i^  NOT  PUNVIFUL 


TAXATION  BY  TYRANTS 

WE  MUST  DISAGREE  emphatically  with  the 
five  learned  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  whose  majority  decision  in 
the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  case  this  week  declared  . 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  abridged  by 
municipal  license  fees  for  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
tributing  pamphlets  or  papers. 

The  majority  opinion  in  this  case  is  dangerous 
doctrine  for  a  land  whose  crusading  editors  step 
hard  and  often  on  the  toes  of  local  tyrants  hold¬ 
ing  taxing  powers.  This  opinion  could  be  the 
cornerstone  of  an  evil  temple  where  an  editor’s 
criticism  of  elected  or  appointed  municipal  offi¬ 
cials  could  be  taxed  into  silence.  Huey  Long  be¬ 
gan  his  dictatorship  with  such  a  technique. 

A  Pulitxer  prize  for  public  service  was  awarded 
two  years  ago  to  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American  for  their  expose  of  grafting 
public  officials,  including  the  mayor.  Happily, 
the  betrayers  of  the  public  went  to  prison. 

Let’s  project  the  majority’s  ruling  into  that 
situation  for  argument’s  sake  and  suppose  the 
mayor  had  been  tipped  off  that  the  local  papers 
had  the  goods  on  him  and  were  ready  to  print 
the  story.  What  would  any  crooked  mayor  do, 
with  such  power  as  the  current  decision  had 
placed  so  fortunately  (for  him)  in  his  greased 
palms?  Our  guess  is  that  he  would  have  rail¬ 
roaded  through  council  an  ordinance  taxing  the 
newspapers  one,  two,  or  maybe  five  cents  a  copy. 
W’hat  could  have  stopped  him,  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision?  Protests  would  have  been  futile. 
The  local  political  dynasty  would  have  prevailed. 

Truth  and  justice,  as  well  as  a  free  press,  could 
suffer  in  such  a  situation.  Unless  the  papers  in¬ 
volved  could  afford  to  meet  the  tax  imposed,  it  is 
possible  that  political  bandits  in  the  saddle  could 
tax  the  papers  out  of  existence  in  short  order. 
F'ew  papers  are  wealthy  enough  to  pay  such  a 
tax  indefinitely,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that 
eventually,  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  taxing 
officials,  they  might  be  compelled  to  compromise 
principle  with  the  law  of  survival. 

Chief  Justice  Harlan  Stone  .said  in  his  spirited 
dissenting  opinion,  in  which  three  other  justices 
concurred,  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  set  is 
immaterial.  Ordinances  involved  in  the  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses  case  set  fees  ran^ng  from  $10  a  year 
to  $25  a  month.  No  limit  could  be  placed  on  the 
tax  to  be  applied  to  single  copies  of  newspapers, 
or  to  blanket  distribution  rights.  There  can  be 
no  relief  from  oppression  of  the  press  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  newspapers  until  the  Supreme  Court 
reverses  its  stand  taken  in  this  week’s  decision. 

RECRUITING  DRIVES  PASS  TESTS 

CRITICS  OF  GOVERNMENT  paid  advertising 
who  say  it  can’t  be  done,  will  have  a  hard 
time  explaining  news  this  week  that  the  Navy, 
after  a  five-month  lay-off,  is  resuming  newspaper 
advertising  in  a  list  of  Sunday  New  England 
newspapers,  and  that  the  Army  recruiting  ser¬ 
vice,  having  used  newspapers  consistently,  is  now 
requesting  a  further  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Both  the  Army  and  Navy  have  made  mistakes 
in  their  campiugns.  These  recruiting  drives  using 
paid  space  are  unprecedented  and  no  agency 
could  be  expected  to  launch  into  this  uncharted 
work  without  some  false  moves. 

Perhaps  the  Navy  in  its  preliminary  campaign 
should  not  have  used  all  newspapers  in  cities  of 
50,000  population  or  under  in  every  state  it  went 
into.  Perhaps  the  Sunday  newspaper  formula  for 


Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the 
law  of  Christ. — Galatians  VI  :2. 

the  .\rmy  ads  did  not  always  bring  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

But  can  anyone  show  that  other  formulas 
would  have  not  also  brought  some  misunder¬ 
standings?  No  one  expected  a  perfect  score,  not 
even  the  Army  and  Navy.  But  now  we  have  con¬ 
crete  proof  that  by  and  large  the  campaigns  have 
been  successful. 

In  these  critical  days  when  the  Navy  needs 
every  plane  and  ship  it  can  buy,  and  more  tanks, 
more  guns  and  planes  are  clamored  for  by  the 
Army,  neither  service  is  going  to  sink  money  into 
advertising  unless  it  has  proof  of  results. 

The  test  stages  on  these  recruiting  drives  are 
over.  The  fact  they  are  still  running  is  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  passed  the  tests. 

PORT  VS.  ZONE  PRICES 

A  PRICE  ARRANGEMENT  between  U.  S. 

newspaper  publishers  and  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  —  that  of  port  and  zone 
prices  which  has  been  satisfactorily  functioning 
for  more  than  a  decade  —  this  week  was  made 
the  subject  of  conferences  among  Office  of  Price 
Administration  officials  and  publishers  from  three 
widely  separated  areas  of  the  country. 

At  meetings  called  by  the  OPA  in  Atlanta, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  publishers  were  told  that 
l>erause  of  the  exigencies  of  war  (lack  of  ship- 
))ing) ,  the  OPA  is  considering  abolishing  port 
prices  and  setting  up  zone  prices  as  the  element 
in  computing  newsprint  costs  for  the  duration, 
or  at  least  until  the  shipping  situation  becomes 
le.ss  critical.  There  are  eight  established  zones. 

OPA  officials  pointed  out  that  newsprint  which 
formerly  traveled  by  water  now  moves  overland, 
and  justification  for  port  prices  has  disappeared. 
Taking  action  on  the  plea  of  Canadian  mills  that 
they  are  operating  under  the  fiction  of  a  port 
price  where  no  port  facility  is  utilized,  OPA 
stressed  that  producers  are  losing  money  under 
the  present  system.  We  assume  OPA  is  interested 
because  of  the  close  economic  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  our  Government  and  the  Dominion. 

Based  on  port  prices,  publishers  in  port  cities 
now  benefit  from  the  differential  while  those  in 
an  inland  city,  within  the  same  zone,  who  can  be 
.serviced  by  mills  by  rail  at  less  cost,  actually  pay 
a  higher  price  for  their  paper,  OPA  officials  said. 

Publishers  have  agreed  to  consider  OPA’s  pro¬ 
posal  and  submit  their  reactions  to  it.  The  pro¬ 
posal  has  some  merit,  of  course;  there  is  an  in¬ 
equality  in  the  price  arrangement  as  it  now 
stands.  But  we  don’t  think  the  OPA  should 
eliminate  entirely  the  port  price.  That  would  be 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent.  Publishers  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  such  a  step,  and  rightly 
so.  Such  action  would  only  create  chaos  in  the 
post-war  period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hardships  it 
would  work  on  many  papers  that  will  be  affected. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  OPA  officials  are  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
newsprint  situation,  about  which  a  book  could 
be  written.  We  believe  that  when  those  officials 
read  the  briefs  which  publishers  at  the  three 
meetings  submit,  they  probably  will  drop  their 
plan  for  price  uniformity  and  work  out  a  formula 
less  drastic  but  equally  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 


TRAINING  FOR  THE  FUTUBE  1 

FIFTY  NEWSPAPERMEN  have  reoeinj^ 
benefit  of  a  year’s  truning  at  HarvajuH 
versity  during  the  last  four  years  and  I( 
were  selected  this  week  to  become  NiemafiB 
lows  during  the  next  academic  year. 

Time  was  when  veteran  newsmen  looked 
n  college  graduate  with  disdfun.  But  Um 
Foundation  established  under  the  will  of  tkt  ^ 
Mrs.  .\gnes  Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  the  fo^ 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  had  its  impi^ 
the  field  and  these  yearly  grants  for  study  • 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  sought  after  of  tk 
journalistic  prizes. 

James  Bryant  Conant,  president  of  Harva( 
recently  stated  that  the  Foundation  was  set  ^ 
as  an  experiment  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt  l| 
some  at  Harvard  as  to  the  success  of  the  ns 
ture.  President  Conant  intends  to  survey  h 
newspaper  charges  a  decade  after  their  yeitd 
study  to  determine  if  in  retrospect  they  befind 
the  time  to  have  been  well  spent.  He  proieai 
not  to  know  whether  the  association  of  aevifs 
permen  with  Harvard  University  is  good  for  th 
newspapermen,  but  insists  that  the  faculty,  pa 
lessors  and  instructors  who  have  associated  till 
the  newspapermen,  have  received  the  best  partd 
the  bargain. 

The  academic  mind  has  evidently  been  sbiiy 
ened  by  the  reporters  and  editors. 

President  Conant  need  not  worry,  we  bdin^ 
whether  the  Nieman  Fellows  have  been  impnsd 
by  the  study.  The  facts  are  that  more  tb 
half  of  the  Fellows  have  returned  to  the  ntn 
paper  world  to  better  jobs  on  other  papers  «ti 
more  important  posts  on  their  own  staffs.  TVs 
have  been  some  instances  w'here  Fellows  bsu 
left  journalism  for  public  relations  or  other  idi 
but  although  this  has  disgruntled  the  Fouudith 
executives  whose  purpose  is  to  improve  ntn 
papering,  the  fact  is  that  reporters  and  edit* 
are  transmuting  the  benefits  of  a  Harvard  edixs 
tion  to  their  staffs  and  products.  There  k  ■ 
doubt  that  it  wdll  take  some  time  for  the  nstiai 
newspapers  to  reflect  this  training  which  ii 
financial  reasons  is  kept  to  a  small  group  mf 
year.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  the  awthl 
rolls  it  will  have  its  influence  on  the  pud 
newspaper  picture. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  FellowMhd. 
as  their  predecessors,  have  turned  their  attab 
to  studies  of  social  and  economic  problcwA 
home,  government,  American  history  and  Lb 
American  affairs.  Insight  on  these  problenu  hb 
well  for  America’s  newspapers. 

Nieman  Fellows  will  tell  you  the  succead 
the  Foundation  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  ah 
ence  and  efforts  of  Louis  Lyons.  He  sucab 
Archibald  MacLeish  as  Curator  of  the  Foib  I 
tion  during  its  first  year,  and  in  spite  of  » Id 
time  job  of  writing  for  the  Boston  Globe  he  W 
time  to  guide  the  activities  of  the  Fellowi,* 
range  seminars  and  very  ably  preside  zt  b 
sessions. 

The  success  of  the  recent  Nieman  War  Instb 
at  which  50  newspapermen  undertook  a  coa* 
trated  two- week  lecture  course  in  all  probloa* 
war,  economic  and  military,  sociological  and 
chological,  was  due  likewise  to  Lyons,  who  hdpa 
arrange  and  supervise  a  program  for  his  flock  b 
ran  like  a  train  schedule  for  two  weeks  and  b 
even  veteran  new-spapermen  gasping.  LycaiJ 
a  dynamo  who  apparently  knows  everyone  b 
calls  them  by  their  first  name.  He  is  a 
insurance  policy  for  the  success  of  the  N*** 
Foundation. 


PRESENTING 
A  NEW  DAILY 
STRIP  ABOUT 
THE  RECKLESS, 
RUGGED  RAIDERS 
WHOSE  EXPLOITS 
ELECTRIFY 
THE  WORLD 


Marshall  Field,  publisher  of  PM  and 
the  Chicago  Sun,  received  a  plaque 
“for  distinguished  public  service” 

_  from  the  senior  classes  of  the  College 

WEATHERS  publisher  of  the  Engineering  and  the  College  of  Arts 
«  Daily  Star  ’and  a  past  presi-  and  Pure  Science  at  New  York  Uni- 
the  North  Carolina  Press  As-  ^ersity  June  8.  Mr.  Field  impressed 
ciation,  won  the  guests  in  the  Goidd 

D  6  m  ocr&tic  Gn3p6l  tn6  f&ct  tn&t  tn6 

r  nomination  to  American  press  must  take  the  final 
the  State  Senate  fo'e  the  preservation  of  democracy 
\  from  the  27th  It  miwt  passionately  seek  to  free, 

J  North  Carolina  he  said,  to  give  the  truth  to  the  peo- 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


iONAL 


More  than  any  other  single  group 
of  fighting  men  today,  the  Com¬ 
mandos  fire  the  world’s  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Now  comes  a  new  daily  strip 
inspired  hy  these  super-soldiers — 
RACE  RILEY  AND  THE  COM¬ 
MANDOS,  hy  Milhum  Rosser. 

Important  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that 
already  have  ordered  the  feature 
include — 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Columhus  Citizen 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Pittsburgh  Press 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Washington  Star 
Regina  Leader  Post 
Vancouver  Sun 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 

First  release  is  Monday,  June  22. 

For  proofs  of  the  starting  se¬ 
quence  and  of  promotion,  and  for 
terms,  write — or  wire,  collect — to 


Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  pub- 
Providence  Jourrui'  and  Eve- 
■>9  Bulletin;  C.  Leroy  Grinnell,  edi- 
)r,  Newport  County  Sentinel,  Tiver- 
Hugh  J.  McGowan,  circulation 
Newport  Daily  News;  W.  D. 
fiiird,  editor  and  publisher,  New- 
•fft  Herald;  Stanley  T.  Black,  pub- 
Aer,  Pawtucket  Times;  Irving  Hud- 
publisher,  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Rev.  Francis  J.  Deery,  editor, 
rotidencg  Visitor;  George  B.  Utter, 
|"tor,  Werterly  Sun;  and  Charles  W. 
•iffier,  editor,  Woonsocket  Call,  were 
-Hu.fed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
-It  t^  work  in  promoting  sale  of 
•r  Stamps  and  Bonds,  at  a  meeting 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence, 
'  ,Uune  6.  Robert  W.  Coyne,  acting 
War  Savings  Relief,  pre- 
citations  to  the  men  for  their 

McGovern,  associate  editor 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele- 
was  reelect^  as  president  of 
«  Unnecticut  circuit  of  the  AP  this 
[Wk  Others  reelected  included  Ar- 
J.  Sloane,  managing  editor  of  the 
^  Haven  Journal  Courier,  and 
Ferguson,  publisher  of  the 
iHi*  Herald,  vice-presidents, 
w  managing  edi- 

the  New  Haven  Register,  secre- 


PRESS  ALLIANCE  announces 


a  new  feature  which  will  interest  every 

Publisher  .  .  .  Advertiser  .  .  .  and  Reader 


By  Prof.  Frank  B.  Hutchinson, 
Rutgers  University 

This  is  a  column  which  will  renew  confidence 
and  faith  in  newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  your 
public  will  enjoy  reading  it  .  .  .  your  advertisers 
will  appreciate  your  publishing  it. 


Write  or  wire  for  samples  and  terms. 
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SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  4*no  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  & 


P  U  B  L I S  HeP 


price  regulations. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


become  a  member  of  a  large  citizens  has  transferred  to  the  same  line  of  reporter  on  newspapers  in 

advisory  committee  on  price  control  work  in  New  York  City.  and  Tucson,  has  al»  been  ad^ 

which  will  have  as  its  function  the  John  J.  Motley,  of  the  news  staff  editorial  staff.  ^ 

promotion  of  a  program  of  public  ©f  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Arnold  J.  Stewart,  conductor  of  J 

education  in  the  general  maximiun  has  been  named  managing  editor  of  department  of  the  Wilmington  m?! 

the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury.  He  Morning  News  devoted  to  fishw^ 
was  assistant  to  the  picture  and  make-  interests,  has  been  appointed^^i 
up  editors  of  the  Bulletin.  Motley  Walter  W.  Bacon  of  Delaware 

_ _  was  formerly  Washington  correspond-  the  state’s  representatives  on  the  ^ 

..  .  T>Ti'TT  *  nr  TTT  i.-  -r  ^^^t  of  tho  Eostou  (Po.)  Plflun  Dealer,  lantic  States  Marine  Fisheriei  r* 
EDGAR  MARKHAM,  Washington  acting  city  editor  and  sports  mission. 

N™  England  DaUy  Newspapar  Aa-  fn.nfuiTto 

sociation,  June  8  was  appointed  one  2929,  returned  to  that  position  last  t,  ,  t  l  u  j  *•  Fighter”  h’ic  fifiK 

of  nine  new  members  of  the  Worces-  ^^ek  for  the  two  newspapers,  replac-  has  l^en  named  motion  F^hfer,  Im  « *  book^  a  **,  < 

ter  Rationing  Board  by  Mayor  Wil-  Walter  T.  Bidder  who  has  entered  =”bc  for  the  Atlanta  Constx-  fightog  m  the  ™ddle  ea^  to  be  ,4 

liam  E.  Bennett.  the  Army  as  a  private.  After  previ-  ^  Brown. 

William  N.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  ous  newspaper  work  in  Kansas  City,  Dean  Raimundo  de  Ovies  and  Mor-  Frank  Sweeney,  Boston  Poa 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Des  Moines  and  other  cities,  Mr.  gan  Blake,  Atlanta  Journal  columnists,  reporter,  became  a  father  recentlj< 

hne  Vioon  invited  bv  Price  Markham  ioined  the  Pioneer  Press  received  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  ®  girl. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  25 

and  Enterprise,  has  joined  the  Glen¬ 
dale  (Cal.)  News-Press  as  circula¬ 
tion  district  manager.  Johnson  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Southern 
California  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager  of  the 


Association,  has  been  invited  by  Price  Markham  joined  the  Pioneer  Press 
Administrator  Leon  Henderson  to 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturdty  tince  1M4 

With  whidi  wm  nKrfcd  in  1907,  19«.  ^ 
Ita7,  renpeetiTdy,  The  Jou^ie^  et^u^d 
lurch  24,  1884;  Newipeperdom,  March,  1892; 
Fourth  Emte,  March  1.  1894;  Editor  4  Enl>- 
Uaher.  December  7.  1901;  Adrertiainc,  Febrn* 

n^’Petanted.  lUpetarad  Cootenu  Copnicktcd. 
fna  EbrWk  It  WSUSHkR  COMPANY.  Inc. 
JaMU  WaionT  Bnown,  President 
Jaun  Waionr  Baown,  Ja,  Pite-Ptetidenl 
nmAmtwm  T.  SruaBT,  Trentnrer 

_ Roaaar  U.  Baow,  SetreUrj _ 

Geuerwl  Qgeet: 

SaraataMth  Floor^maaToam 
dSad  Street  and  Broadway.  New  York  Oty,  N.  Y. 

BRraat  9-8088.  BOmTSm.  8066  aad  8068 
A  Nawiraraa  toa  Manaaa  or  Nawaraaaaa 
Amfwm  T.  Roaa.  Mdiler:  Ronaar  U.  Bao^, 
MmMMt  tdimr:  WaLTaa  B.  ScanamaL  if/ranmr 
Idhar:  Snanaa  ).  hloacaaa,  Rrcaaaa  M.  Doaia, 
laca  Paica.  Maa.  8.  L  Daaa,  LUrart^ 

Jamaa  Warm  Baowa.  Ja,  PnUuker;  paauaa  T. 
hvaar.  Crarral  md  Adeertume  Dereettr; 

loama  B.  Kaaaar.  Mtrketintnnd  Ketetrek  Uemnter; 
GaoBOa  H.  SraaTL  CirenltHen  Unmster;  Lome  A. 
PoaraiBB.  CIstti/Sed  Utetnvr;  Joan  Joaaaoa, 
PUeteneet  Umter. 


staff  in  1913,  becoming  news  editor,  at  the  52nd  anniversary  commence- 
In  1917  he  was  appointed  Washington  ment  of  the  Atlanta  Law  School  on 
correspondent.  In  August,  1929,  Mr.  June  4. 

Markham  resigned  as  Washington  Leon  Walters  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  has 
correspondent  to  become  assistant  to  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Akron 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  in  charge  of  press  relations. 

He  later  became  secretary  of  the 
board,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1933. 

Since  leaving  the  farm  board  he  has 
been  engaged  in  trade  association 
work,  first  as  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  and  later  as  assistant  director 
of  the  National  Highways  Users  con¬ 
ference. 

Hugo  Speck,  INS,  and  Glen  N. 

Stadler,  U.P.,  two  of  the  interned  cor¬ 
respondents  who  retiuned  June  1,  on 
the  Drottningholm,  celebrated  their 
third  wedding  anniversaries  on  the 
same  day,  June  3.  It  was  the  first 
time  Speck  and  Stadler  had  spent  the 
anniversary  with  their  wives. 


Alden  Hoag,  former  managnj^ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tramo- 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff 
Boston  Herald. 

Thomas  V.  O’Sullivan,  dty  ajb 
Beacon- Journal.  Lynn  H.  Holcomb,  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  has  a  daiA. 
news  editor,  has  returned  to  his  work  ter,  bom  June  1, 
after  attaining  a  broken  bone  in  his  cUbert  Hanunond,  former  mam 
ankle  durmg  a  faU  at  a  picmc.  ing  editor  of  the  Burlin0oii^ 
Henry  Leader  has  resigned  as  state  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  2 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  ton  Traveler  rewrite  staff 
^d  joined  Ae  ^^iated  l^  staff  Avery  Brown,  former  owner  of  4 

Watertown  Sun,  has  joined  the  Ji! 
k  ^  been^igned  to  ton  Evening  Globe  as  news  edite 
Ae  state  desk  Leonard  Wilbur,  copy 
desk,  Utxca  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  replaced  Kelly  as  sports 
editor. 


Mrs.  Eugenia  Bridges  Harty  has 
been  named  Aama  editor  of  Ae  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  m  addition  to  her 
duties  as  music  and  art  editor. 

Gordon  Brown,  reporter  for  Ae 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  has  res- 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  for  14  years  head  signed  to  take  a  publicity  job  wiA 
of  Ae  Berlin  bureau  of  Ae  Associated  Ae  Dallas  Cham^r  of  Conunerce, 


Don  Sullivan,  Boston  Gkht  tm 
house  reporter,  is  on  a  temponj 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  u  m 
chairman  of  Ae  National  (30  _ 
mittee  for  American  and  Allied 
Relief. 

Charles  Cain  3rd  has  joined  4 
Boston  AP  bureau  as  ni^t  rewa 
man.  Cam  was  formerly  a  repons 
on  Ae  Newark  Ledger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  V.  (}oheii» 


IPatkii^n,  O.  C.  Press,  who  has  just  returned  to  Ae  replacing  Herb  DeShong,  former  re-  uounced  Ae  birA  of  a  daughter  J» 

CM*BUt.,‘  T*lw>baM  U.S.  after  months ^ of  internment  in  porter  for  Ae  Times-Herald,  UP.  and  ^ “  Allegheny  Geiieral  H^ital,  k 


Chiaiao  Bobbau,  810  Lendtn  Gneremlee  end  Aeei- 
dent  Bnildini.  880  Ntrtk  Uickiten  Aeeny.  TiL  Sum 
4888.  Gbobob  A.  BBAnMavao^  Edttir;  Habbt 
E.  Biack,  Adtertitinj  Ketretenimme. _ 

Pnei/U  Cneut  CmretyndenU: 

.  -  -  -  ■  ■  ,  CbL.  Telepboa*.  Thom- 


Germany,  will  speak  before  Ae  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Affairs  at  Ae  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  July  10.  “Inside 
Germany”  will  be  his  subject. 

Ashmun  Brown,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Ae  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  for  Ae 


INS. 


ArAur  G.  Ivey,  state  editor  of  Ae 
Florida  Times-Union  and  formerly 
city  editor  of  Ae  Tama  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  was  among  alumni  of  Rollins 
College  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  to  be  honored 
at  graduation  exercises  for  “distin- 


nnOerkf  StreeLtmkAmr,  CbL.  T«te 
waU  6587:  KsiiTatm)*.  1218  North 

Lm  AbwIu.  Til^hopa.  Hampauad  6722.  _ _ _ _ ^ _ _  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

fcS?  past  21  years,  has  retired  from  active  guiA^  service  to  the  coilege.' 

8«tuf*,I»:  and  Laa  An-  service  at  Ae  age  of  69.  Frederic  W  j^^s.  Mattye  B.  Wilroy,  Aurch  edi- 

■«*— » Talapaooa  6B1B; —  -  —  Collins  has  succeeded  him  as  head  of  *q_  *},_  Memnhisi  (Tmn  l  rnmme>r 

Ae  Journal-Bulletin  Washington  bu-  tor.of  Ae  Memph«  (Tenn.)  Commer- 
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Cohen  is  Aama  editor  of  the 
burgh  Post-Gazette. 

Thomas  T.  Toppmg,  for  17  jm 
sports  writer  and  general  all-anoi 
man  for  Ae  Associated  Pres 
Europe,  has  jomed  Ae  staff  of 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal. 

Henry  Lefebvre,  for  the  last  k 
years  a  staff  photographer  for 

_ _ _  _ _  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette, dt 

dal  Appeal,  has  bron  iwmed  com-  recently  resigned  to  try  for  Air 
mander  to  head  Ae  first  organization  service  but  failed  to  pass  the  phj*i 
of  Ae  Woman’s  Defense  Corps  of  examination,  has  opened  a  coone- 
sports  editor,  has  been  made  editorial  America  to  be  formed  m  Ae  SouA.  studio, 
writer  of  Ae  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News.  Plowden,  wiA  Ae  United  RusseU  B.  Pyre,  member  of 

Succeeding  him  as  sports  eAtor^  is  Presg  in  Memphis  nearly  five  years,  Wisconsin  State  Journal  staff,  M)4 

has  resigned  to  jom  Ae  staff  of  Ae  smee  1916,  has  been  md 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune  as  a  succeed  Henry  Noll  in  cowM 
reporter.  Robert  Massey,  Memphian,  “'‘i  municipal  affaia  8 

former  night  manager,  succeeds  Plow-  previously  noted  in  Eoirot  i  P6 
den  as  Memphis  day  manager.  James  ^rsHER,  Noli  retired  after  39  7*®* 
E.  McKee,  formerly  of  Ae  Miami  and  journalism. 

Claud  Curlm  has  been  tranded 
by  Ae  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Conuuid 
Frances  Tucker,  former  CAUliAoAe  from  Memphis  to  Little  h* 

(Mo.)  newspaper  reporter,  is  now  manager  of  its  Arkansas 
wiA  Ae  Dallas  bureau  of  United  Ed  Thomas,  now  of  the  Mi 

Press. 

William  E.  Kennedy  has  jomed  Ae 
news  staff  of  Ae  Tarentum  (Pa.) 

Vnitm,,  XI_ _ 


reau. 

Burke  Davis,  for  Ae  past  four  years 


Ray  Howe,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  Ae  sports  staff  for  Ae  past  Aree 
years. 

F.  Allan  WeaAerholt  has  joined  Ae 
news  staff  of  Ae  Cumberland  (Md.) 

News.  He  was  wiA  Ae  Evening  .  _  _ _ 

Times  Aere  for  five  years  and  later  Atlanta  bureaus,  will  be  night  man- 
was  wiA  Ae  South  Bend  (Ind.)  ager. 

News-Times. 

Ted  M.  Metzger,  Aief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Ae  last  six  years,  recently  was 
named  Aief  of  Ae  four-state  Rocky 
Moimtain  division  at  Denver.  Metzger 
succeeds  M.  J.  Sheen,  whom  he  suc- 


R^k  staff  of  Ae  Office  of  EmefA 
Management. 

W.  G.  Foster,  editor  of  the  0* 
nooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Prem,dt 


yhmhor:  Adrtrtiiiat  Fadaratiaa  at  Amuicu,  Nu- 
rinnf'  Editorial  Attocialiaa,  NatiaosI  Bcttar  Buriacta 
Baiwaa  aad  tba  Aa£t  Boruau  of  Grenlatiaot  with 
aa  aTaraca  audltad  aat  paid  **A.  B.  C**  drcnlatiaa 
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11403 

11,417 

• 
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11180 

11.684 

Ae  Montana  bureau,  Metzger  has 
headed  Ae  Iowa  bureau  since  Nov.  28, 
1935,  several  years  ago  adding  Ae 
Nebraska  area.  L.  P.  Yale,  who  has 
been  day  city  editor  of  Ae  Associated 
Press  at  New  York  City,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Metzger  m  Des 
Moines. 


Ae  Findlay  (Ohio)  Republican-Cour¬ 
ier  for  Ae  past  four  years,  has  joined 
Ae  staff  of  Ae  International  News 
Service  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  S.  H. 
Green  takes  his  place  at  Findlay. 

Danny  Harbour  has  been  promoted 
from  reporter  to  city  editor  of  the 


Don  Law  and  Frank  Sloan,  seniors  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  succeed- 


in  Ae  University  of  SouA  Carolina 
school  of  journalism,  have  jomed  Ae 
staff  of  Ae  Columbia  Record  for  Ae 
summer. 

George  Fite,  who  has  been  mainte- 
ance  man  for  Ae  Associated  Press  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  during  Ae  past  year. 


ing  J.  D.  Deason,  who  resigned.  Har¬ 
bour  was  wiA  Ae  Oklahoma  News 
before  joining  Ae  Producer  staff. 

Georgia  Bowen,  formerly  wiA  Ae 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  has  jomed 
Ae  staff  of  Ae  Daily  Oklahoman  as 
a  reporter.  DoroAy  Williams,  former 


William  J.  McGurgan,  former  4 
torial  writer,  Spring^ld  (IW 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed* 
of  Ae  Holyoke  Board  of  Regtettte 
Voters. 

Ben  Dubose,  of  Ae 
(Term.)  Press-Sdmitar  staff,  h 
mg  for  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  adi** 
Ae  Merchant  Marine 
Richard  Wanek,  former  swini 
man  for  Ae  Illinois  State 
Sprmgfield,  Ill.,  has  jomed  theft'* 
Pioneer  Press  as  a  reporter. 
Thomas  Ford,  editorial  wri* 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Improved  Holdfast  Halftone  Black  Uses 
New  Ingredients,  Prints  Like  Linseed  Inks 


omy,  the  “essential”  material  may 
be  replaced  by  a  new  material  which 
does  the  job  better.  “Holdfast-extra” 
halftone  black  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample. 

“Holdfast-extra”  is  correctly  for¬ 
mulated  in  both  red  and  green  shades, 
for  the  more  popular  coated  papers, 
including#!  and#4  enamel.  “Holdfast- 
extra”  produces  extra  results  but  does 
not  bring  an  extra  premium.  It  is 
priced  within  the  range  of  conven¬ 
tional  halftone  blacks. 

Write,  phone  or  wire  for  a  sample 
can  and  a  demonstration  in  your  own 
pressroom.  Consult  your  phone  book 
for  the  IPI  branch  nearest  you  or 
address  International  Printing  Ink,  75 
Varick  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  eignature  in  which  thia  advertiaement  appeara  waa  not  printed  with  “ Holdfaat-exira’* 


Product  of  War  Research  Meets  Today's  Ink  Needs 

The  Products  Development  Labora¬ 
tory  of  International  Printing  Ink  has 
produced  a  new  non-scratch  halftone 
black  which  meets  today’s  raw  mate¬ 
rial  situation. 

The  limitations  on  two  critical  resin 
materials.  Glycerol  Pthalate  aivd 
Phenolic,  have  made  necessary  a  new 
study  of  the  formulations  for  non¬ 
scratch  halftone  blacks.  IPI  Labora¬ 
tories  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
development  of  a  new  black  which 
not  only  equals  the  non-scratch  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  famous  “Holdfast” 
inks,  but  in  addition,  print  as  cleanly 
as  the  better  linseed  oil  inks. 

Outstanding  Characteristics 

The  result  is  the  new  “Holdfast- 
extra,”  a  non-scratch  ink  which  for 
the  first  time  offers  superior  printing 
(jualities.  For  years  the  printing  ink 
industry  has  searched  for  a  non¬ 
scratch  ink  which  would  print  as  well 
as  the  better  conventional  halftone 
blacks.“Holdf  ast-extra’  ’  is  the  answer. 

The  new  “Holdfast-extra”  not  only 
meets  war  conditions  but  also  pos¬ 
sesses  outstanding  characteristics 
never  before  combined  in  one  half¬ 
tone  black.  For  example: 

“Holdfast-extra”  halftone  blacks 
are  formulated  from  still  relatively 
abundant  materials,  .and  therefore 
meet  today’s  printing  ink  conditions. 

They  use  new  ingredients. 

They  print  sharply  and  cleanly. 

This  is  evident  by  comparing  a  print 
of  these  new  blacks  with  the  best 
black  you  are  now  using. 

Chemical  Ingenuity 

They  have  the  printing  qualities  of 
the  better  linseed  oil  inks,  yet  develop 
w^llent  non-scratch  characteristics. 

.the  non-scratch  results  with  these 
slightly  better  than  the  so- 
call^  full  non-scratch  inks  formerly 
®aade  from  resins  which  are  now 


restricted.  The  new  halftone  blacks 
have  excellent  fountain  flow  and 
mobility. 

The  development  of  “Holdfast- 
extra”  halftone  black  demonstrates 
the  resourcefulness  of  the  printing  ink 
chemist.  As  in  the  past,  he  is  meeting 
today’s  challenge  by  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  war  econ- 


Exhaustive  comparative  tests  of  ** Holdfast-extra”  with  conventional  blacks  were 
made  in  the  IPI  Chicago  Products  Development  Laboratory  and  in  the  New  York 
Engineering  Department.  Ink  technicians  were  amazed  at  the  excellent  printing 
qualities  of  the  new  ink.  Non-scratch  inks  heretofme  did  not  produce  halftone 
printing  equal  to  the  results  from  the  better  linseed  oil  inks.  Adaartiaamant 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 


continued  from  page  26 


the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press,  and  William  Hennessy,  Pioneer 
Press  copjrreader,  passed  out  cigars 
last  week  to  celebrate  new  babies  in 
their  families. 

Carl  Turner,  Ohio  manager  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  has  an¬ 
nounced  these  personnel  changes  at 
the  Columbus  office:  Elliott  K.  Hayes, 
statehouse  correspondent,  assigned  to 
the  Washington  bureau;  Robert  Vin¬ 
cent,  state  office  building  correspond¬ 
ent,  assigned  to  Ohio  statehouse; 
Rodger  Nelson,  Ohio  State  Journal 
sports  writer,  assigned  to  local  INS 
office. 

Miss  Sarah  Wilkerson,  a  1942  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
has  joined  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Ben  Robertson,  now  in  Egypt  for 
PM,  is  author  of  “Redhills  and  Cot¬ 
ton,”  new  novel  to  be  brought  out 
soon  by  Albert  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Henry  T.  McIntosh,  editor,  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald,  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  a  seventh  grade  history  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  introduction  in  Georgia  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  McIntosh  is  chairman  of 
the  State  Planning  Board. 

With  The  Colors 

FRANKLIN  NIX,  Atlanta  Journal 
miltary  editor,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

Lawrence  Stallings,  famed  author 
of  “What  Price  Glory,”  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Journal,  has 
been  assigned  to  active  duty  with  the 
air  force. 

Harry  Gatton,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Statesville  (N.  C.)  Record  and 
now  first  class  petty  officer  in  the  navy 
has  joined  the  Salisbury  N.  C.,  re¬ 
cruiting  sub-station. 

William  “Bump”  Devine,  monotype 


casting  operator  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers  and  an  employe 
of  the  papers  for  17  years,  has  left 
for  Ft.  Devens,  from  where  he  will 
be  assigned  to  an  officers’  training 
school. 

W.  K.  Flanagan,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Ben  Parker,  secretary 
to  the  editor,  and  Jack  Brown,  of  the 
business  office,  all  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.,  are  leaving 
June  27  for  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  as 
volunteer  officer  candidates. 

G.  H.  Dean,  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.  national  advertising 
department,  has  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

Bernard  Casserly,  former  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  assistant 
picture  editor,  is  now  a  yeoman  in 
the  United  States  Maritime  service  re¬ 
cruiting  office  in  Minneapolis. 

Dayton  Blair,  reporter,  Guthrie 
(Okla.)  Leader,  has  resigned  to  enter 
military. 

Jay  Vessels,  news  editor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Minneapolis  Bureau,  has 
entered  the  services.  He  reported 
May  27,  as  a  Captain  at  New  York 
for  administrative  duties  in  the  Air 
Force. 

Joe  S.  Jordan,  member  of  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader  news  staff  19  years  and 
author  of  Leader’s  daily  local  column, 
“Four  Bits,”  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  and  will  re¬ 
port  for  duty  June  17.  Vincent 
Crowdus,  another  member  of  Leader 
news  staff,  left  for  Army  duty  June  3. 

Ray  McBride,  a  member  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  editorial  staff  since 
1935  and  previously  on  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  army. 

William  Fleming,  Boston  Post  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  joined  the  navy  as  a 
petty  officer,  first  class. 

William  E.  Dorman,  Boston  Herald 
staff,  reporter,  wil  be  inducted  June  18. 

Jack  Slusser,  display  advertising 
department,  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  army  air 
corps. 

A.  B.  Fennell,  sports  editor  of  the 


Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  for  the  past 
four  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
conunission  of  captain  in  the  army. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jake  Penland. 

Corporal  Marion  Hargrove,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  feature  editor,  now 
in  the  army,  has  left  his  station  at 
Fort  Bragg  for  New  York,  where  he 
has  been  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
army’s  new  newspopor,  “Yank.” 

Frank  Langston,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  reporter  and  rewrite 
man,  has  been  called  into  the  army. 

Gordon  Turrentine,  former  editorial 
writer,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army  air  corps,  and 
Douglas  Hicks,  city  hall  reporter,  is 
a  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Edward  Hadro,  reporter  for  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  will  resign  his  job 
Monday  to  return  to  his  home  in  East- 
hampton.  Mass.  His  draft  board  in¬ 
formed  him  his  name  will  be  up 
July  1. 

Carrick  W.  Heiskell,  reporter  of  the 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  and 
son  of  the  publisher,  J.  N.  Heiskell, 
reported  June  8  at  Kelly  Field,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  to  begin  training. 

Parker  LaMoore,  former  political 
writer  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  has 
been  assigned  to  duty  as  a  lieutenant 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  in  New 
Orleans.  He  was  more  recently 
Washington  bureau  head  for  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  and  has  been  with 
the  Columbus,  Ohio,  bureau  of  the 
United  Press  as  a  political  writer. 

Roy  P.  Stewart,  city  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  has  resigned  to  go 
to  Camp  Barkeley,  Texas,  where  as  a 
first  lieutenant  he  will  have  charge  of 
public  relations. 

Ed  Hunter,  reporter  on  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 


If  You’re  Planning 

A  Vacation  This  Year — 

La  Province  de 
Quebec 

INVITES  YOU! 


For  information,  maps  and  do- 
■criptiTO  Utoratnra,  apply  to 
yonr  home  travel  acency,  anto- 
moblle  clnb.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  railway,  eteamihlp  or 
bna  office.  La  Province  de  Qnd- 
bec  Tonrist  Bnrean,  48  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plata,  New  York,  or  write 
direct  to  Dept.  NEAl. 


NO  PASSPORTS  REQUIRED 
BY  U.  S.  CITIZENS 

NO  TOLLS  ON  PROVINCIAL 
BRIDGES 

NO  INDIVIDUAL  LIQUOR 
PERMITS  REQUIRED 


HERE,  VACATION  DOLLARS 
GO  FARTHER  DUE  TO  THE 
RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 


LAPRO^teDE 


Army.  Jack  Werkley,  reporter,  hu 
resigned  to  serve  in  the  naval  air  fon, 
at  Quonset,  R.  I.,  as  a  lieutenam 
junior  grade,  and  Dick  Martin,  fw^ 
aviation  editor  of  the  Daily  oy,, 
homan,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  d- 
ficers’  candidate  school  of  the  air  fon^ 
at  Miami,  Fla. 

Alvin  H.  Smith,  reporter  on 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News,  has  been  in. 
ducted  into  the  army  and  sent  to  dx 
Fort  Sill  replacement  center. 

Ewing  Gafford,  former  advertkiM 
salesman  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 
stitution,  has  been  selected  for  the  of¬ 
ficers  candidate  school  at  Fort  Still 
Okla. 

Bill  McClamand,  former  Clearwater 
Fla.,  spMrts  editor  for  the  St.  Peten- 
bury  (Fla.)  Times,  was  one  of  ^ 
three  Royal  Canadian  Air  fcmse  cadet 
pilots  to  be  transferred  recently  to  die 
United  States  army  air  corp>s  and  s 
now  at  Ellington  Field,  Texas. 

Bob  Williams,  former  St.  Petertbarg 
(Fla.)  Independent  staff  man,  is  no« 
a  flier  with  the  Royal  Air  Force,  and 
is  believed  to  have  taken  prart  in  some 
of  the  recent  devastating  raids  oo 
Germany. 

Hugh  Frank  Smith,  Mempliii 
(Term.)  Press-Scimitar  repwrter,  his 
obtained  his  conunission  as  an  ensgi 
in  the  navy  and  reported  for  duty 
June  6. 

Miles  E.  Denham,  of  the  Bimiiig- 
Ham  Age-Herald  editorial  staff  fat 
seven  years,  has  been  conunissiootd 
an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve. 

Mermon  H.  Potter,  of  the  Birmiag- 
Ham  News  copy  desk  and  a  fonnet 
city  editor,  of  the  Birmingham  Agt- 
Herald,  has  joined  the  navy  as  a  chief 
petty  officer  and  will  report  for  duty 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 


TOURIST  BUREAU 


RESULTS... 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  IN  MIAMI 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 


Considor  th*  fact  that  th*  Miami  Haraid  covers 
moro  than  60,000  of  tho  67,667  year  around 
resident  families  in  the  Miami  city  lone,  which 
means  that  few  familes  in  the  area  with  money 
to  spend  will  miss  your  advertisements  in  the 
Herald. 

This  phenomenal  circulation  is  due  not  only  to 
editorial  policy,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Herald 
has  led  for  many  years  in  every  classification 
of  advertising  ...  in  short.  It  is  Miami's  guide 
to  shopping! 

PLACE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  HERALD  FOR  QUICK  RESULTS 


iKiami  Herald 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY — National  Representatives 

GREATER  MIAMI  — "A  National  Market!” 
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TRIBUTE 

to  all  Airline  Customers 


OUT  of  our  nation’s  vast  {>opuIation  there  is  a  relatively  small 
group  of  you  who  today  deserve  special  recognition.  You,  the 
men  and  women  who  travel-by-air,  have  cause  to  feel  proud.  Because, 
without  you,  what  tragic  and  unthinkable  handicap  might  the  United 
States  be  under  in  its  present  war  effort? 

Without  your  air-vision  and  your  patronage,  the  Airlines  could 
not  have  been  developed  into  their  high  degree  of  effectiveness  as  a 
ready-made  instrument  for  war  in  this,  our  nation’s  time  of  direst  need. 

You  even  have  made  possible  much  more  than  that. 

Without  your  regular  use  of  air  transportation  our  aviation 
industry  could  not  have  had  the  air-frame,  engine  and  instrument 
faaories  which  are  the  foundation  upon  which,  Aladdin-like,  our  war¬ 
plane  expansion  is  being  built. 

*  «  « 

You  realized  that  we  now  live  in  an  air-world.  You  thought  air- 
thoughts.  You  made  actual  application  of  the  advantages  of  airplanes 
to  your  travel  and  shipping  needs.  You  prevented  our  nation’s  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  from  being  limited  to  land  and  water.  For  that, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  is  indebted  to  you. 
Our  nation  also  will  be  indebted  to  you  in  the  post-war  competition 
for  international  trade,  which  will  be  waged  in  the  ocean-of-the-air 
because  it  is  your  patronage  which  is  indispensable  to  the  further 
development  of  American  air  transport. 

*  *  4 

Now,  the  Airline  industry,  which  you  did  not  undervalue  but  did 
underwrite  with  your  support,  receives  an  Army  directive  to  serve, 
first,  the  travelers  and  cargoes  whose  transportation  is  MOST  ESSEN¬ 
TIAL  to  the  war  effort.  Due  to  the  imperative  need  for  quick  action 
the  diversion  of  some  of  our  planes  for  exclusively  war  missions 
is  additional  acknowledgment  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
time-saving  advantages  of  air  transportation.  It  is  also  a  new  opportn- 
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nity  for  you  air-travelers  to  help  the  Airlines  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  our  present  equipment. 

if  if 

Perhaps  your  need  for  air  transportation  now  is  greater  than  ever  due  to 
your  war  work.  If  so,  we  invite  you  to  write  us  and  tell  us  your  problems. 

Please  call  your  American  Airlines  office  in  case  you  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  entitled  to  priority  or  how  to  obtain  it.  Many  of 
you  who  arc  engaged  in  war  work,  even  though  you  may  never  have 
traveled  by  air  before,  are  now  expected  to  exercise  your  priority 
privileges. 

You  other  customers  are  asked  to  cooperate,  when  necessary,  by 
a  willingness  to  accept  different  flights  from  those  on  which  you  may 
have  wished  to  travel. 

When  there  is  a  dangerous  fire  in  your  neighborhood  and  the 
traffic  officer  asks  you  to  detour  in  order  to  give  the  fire  department 
the  right  of  way, what  is  your  attitude  then?  This  is  the  world’s  worst 
war-fire.  Your  neighborhood  is  menaced.  All  that  you  hold  dear,  in¬ 
cluding  your  life,  is  in  grave  danger.  The  Air-Lines  are  "Hose-Lines” 
necessary  to  help  put  out  the  spreading  flames. 

We  are  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  cheerfully 
exchange  a  seat,  for  example,  w  ith  a  war  pilot  who  must  rush  to  the 
coast  in  order  to  fly  a  war-plane  to  the  battle-front. 

The  United  States,  to  measure  up  to  its  post-war  global  commer¬ 
cial  responsibilities,  will  be  dependent  upon  increasing  growth  and 
expansion  of  our  Airlines,  because  the  world  trade-routes  will  inevi¬ 
tably  be  <7/V-routes. 

We  salute  you,  all  of  you  who  are  customers  of  all  Airlines. 


PresidemI 

American  Airlines,  Inc. 


BKFORK 

NOW 

BKFORE 

NOW 

OUR  OBJECTIVE 

Better  to  scnc  the  tra\ciin^  public  lAith  direct 
competition  with  other  Airlines. 

OUR  OBJECTIVE 

l'or^*c-t  competition  except  with  tlic  Axis  Powers  and 
dedicate  ourvelses  to  help  WIN  THE  WAR. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OP£  RATION 

We  have  alw.iys  enforced  the  rr,o>t  rt^id  rules  for 
Maintenance  and  thehi^fiest  standards  of  Operation. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

VC'e  eonrinue  these  same  standards  m  order  to  safely 
perform  ilie  impAirtant  tasks  assigned  us. 

PERSONNEL 

An  adequate  number  of  loyal  and  expertly 
trainc*d  employees. 

PERSONNEL 

An  adec^uate  number  of  loyal  and  expertly  trained 
emplo)c\s  essential  to  military  projects  and  industry 
needs. 

CUSTOMERS 

We  were  serving  those  who  reto^maed  the  many 
adsanta^es  of  air  traeel  for  which  there  i>  no 
seibstiture. 

CUSTOMERS 

We  now  serve  hrst  the)se  in  the  .irired  forces  and  on 
war  missions  whose  travel  is  MOST  ESSENTIAL 
They  are  entitled  to  priority.  We  shall  corKinue  to 
serve  the  rest  of  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 

be'>pcak  your  cooperation. 

ROUTES 

A  national  tranvontinental  system  serving  sonic  28 
states  with  air  transportation. 

ROUTES 

Ihcsc  same  routes  have  been  declared  of  essential 
importatKC  to  the  war  effort. 

RESERVATIONS 

You  called  your  American  Airlines  e^c. 

RESERVATIONS 

Please  call  your  American  Airlines  office. 

CITIES 

^  of  the  leading*  cities  of  the  U.  S.  interlockciJ 

With  fast  and  dependable  ccnrimunication. 

CITIES 

Important  war  productiexi  centers  are  joired  to¬ 
gether  as  one  ^rcMip  by  air  transportation  with  the 
WILL  TO  WIN  THIS  WAR. 

OUR  OBLIGATION 

To  operate  a  safe  and  rusessary  scheduled  air 
transportation  system  for  the  public. 

OUR  OBLIGATION 

To  operate  a  safe  and  necessary  air  transportation 
system  for  the  bencht  of  the  WAR  PROGRAM 
MKST  and  for  the  people  of  Ameriia. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES  0^ 

ROUTE  OF  THE  FLAGSHIPS 

{This  advertisement  appeared  as  a  full  page  the  week  of  June  7  in  newspapers  in  t6  cities  served  by  American  Airlines,  Inci) 
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Carrier  Contest 
Promoted  by 
Display  Ads 

Des  Moines  R  &  T  Produced 
7.438  Subscriptions 
In  One  Month 

By  H.  E.  DEACON 

0«i  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

(This  paper  was  delivered  recently 
before  the  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association.) 

Newspapers  these  days  are  fast  gear¬ 
ing  themselves  to  wartime  economies. 
Increased  overhead,  coupled  with  de¬ 
creased  advertising  revenue,  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  getting  more  money 
for  newspapers  a  highly  popular  one. 

What  wiA  price  raises,  tire  ration¬ 
ing,  other  proposed  rationings,  pos¬ 
sible  newsprint  shortage,  etc.,  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  has  his  worries  and 
problems.  The  one  of  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  is  still  with  him,  too— because, 
regardless  of  how  important  the  news, 
his  product  still  does  not  sell  itself  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

7,438  Increases  a  Month 

That  is  why  all  of  us  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  circulation  work  are  vitally 
interested  in  any  idea  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  results.  The  one  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  today  produced  7,438 
increases  for  us  during  the  single 
month  of  November  last  year — the 
month  before  our  entry  into  the  war. 

First,  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 
Our  circulation  department  is  divided 
into  four  separate  and  distinct  divi¬ 
sions,  personneled  by  some  100  adult 
supervisors,  agency  managers,  etc., 
and  approximately  4,500  carrier  sales¬ 
men. 

For  many  years,  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  circulation  increase 
during  the  August  to  December  pe¬ 
riod.  Quotas  are  assigned,  special 
sales  meetings  conducted  and  substan¬ 
tial  gains  usually  result. 

Ten  years  ago  our  circulation  di¬ 
rector  founded  the  “Red  Necktie 
Club,”  membership  which  was  open 
to  the  adult  members  of  our  circula¬ 
tion  department  who  completed  their 
August  to  December  quotas.  Red 
neckties  were  presented  to  members 
during  a  “pow-wow”  of  all  circula¬ 
tion  men,  held  in  Des  Moines  follow¬ 
ing  the  year-end  quota  period. 

Our  “Red  Necktie  Club”  became  an 
annual  circulation  program,  and  was 
finally  expanded  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  include  carrier  salesmen.  For  car¬ 
riers,  the  month  of  November  was  set 
aside  as  “Red  Necktie  Month.”  Each 
carrier  who  made  a  sales  goal  of  four, 
or  more,  net  copies  of  increase  on  his 
route  during  November  was  awarded 
a  red  necktie. 

Last  year  we  decided  to  try  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  promote  the  “Red  Neck¬ 
tie  Club”  through  display  advertising 
in  our  newspapers.  Accordingly  a 
campaign  was  mapped  out  which  had 
as  its  basis  a  two-fold  purpose.  ONE 
— to  promote  the  “Red  Necktie  Club” 
itself.  TWO — to  “sell”  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  the  size  of  our  carrier  sales 
organization  and,  at  the  same  time, 
build  added  prestige  for  Register  and 
Tribune  routes. 

Four  Color  Poqot 

Since  the  red  necktie  idea  itself  was 
a  “natural”  for  color,  we  planned  a 
series  of  four  color  pages. 

The  first  one,  announcing  the  “Red 
Necktie  Club,”  ran  in  the  Nov.  2  issue 
of  the  Sunday  Register.  It  told  briefly 
of  the  history  of  the  club,  stated  re¬ 
quirements  for  membership,  and 
further  announced  that  the  names  of 
all  members  would  be  printed  in  the 
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Sunday  Register,  following  the  close 
of  the  campaign. 

Page  number  two  ran  a  week  later 
and  carried  further  inspirational  copy 
on  the  years  of  tradition  behind  the 
“Red  Necktie  Club.” 

The  material  for  the  third  ad  came 
to  us  in  a  rather  unexpected  manner. 
About  one  week  after  the  campaign 
was  launched  we  mailed  a  sample  of 
the  red  necktie  to  all  our  agency  man¬ 
agers  over  the  state  so  they  could 
show  their  carriers  just  what  the  tie 
looked  like.  When  the  mailman  de¬ 
livered  the  package  containing  the 
sample  tie  to  our  Davenport  manager 
he  had  already  guessed  what  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  even  asked  if  the  manager 
would  open  the  box  so  he  could  see 
the  tie.  This  was  proof  that  he  had 
read  the  original  announcement  and 
was  himself  interested  in  the  program. 
The  agency  manager  wrote  to  us  about 
the  incident  and,  so,  the  third  page 
of  the  series  was  born. 

Page  number  four  was  a  testimonial 
type  ad,  carrying  pictures  and  state¬ 
ments  of  previous  winners. 

While  appearing  to  be  directed  to 
the  boy  only,  it  was  hoped  that  in¬ 
directly  the  consistent  space  given  to 
this  unusual  campaign  would  lead  to 
interested  stimulation  from  subscrib¬ 
ers  themselves.  One  word  of  encour¬ 
agement  from  a  customer  about  a 
boy’s  achievement  is  worth  a  hundred 
“prods”  from  a  district  manager. 

Poopio  Took  Intorost 

This  proved  to  be  true.  People  did 
take  a  wholesome  interest  in  their 
newspaper  boy.  People  did  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  club.  And  the  car¬ 
riers  did  come  through — more  than 
two  thousand  strong. 

While  the  display  ads,  already  ex¬ 
plained,  constituted  the  bulk  of  our 
red  necktie  promotion,  we  did  sup¬ 
plement  the  ads  with  three  “band 
wagon”  appeal  newsprint  broadsides. 

Exactly  2,022  of  our  carrier  sales¬ 
men  secured  the  required  increase 
necessary  for  membership  in  the  1941 
“Red  Necktie  Club.”  These  fellows 
were  all  awarded  red  neckties  and 
their  names  carried  in  a  two-page 
spread  in  the  Dec.  7  issue  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Register. 

Remember  that  this  program  en¬ 
abled  us  to  write  a  gain  of  7,438  on 
the  plus  side  of  our  circulation  ledger, 
during  the  one  month  of  November. 

In  summary  the  value  of  the  Red 
Necktie  Campaign  to  us,  exclusive  of 
its  circulation  productivity,  can  be 
estimated  by  these  factors: 

1.  It  enabled  us  to  focus  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
state  of  Iowa  on  our  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion,  thus  laying  groundwork  for  later 
promotion  of  route  work,  etc. 

2.  It  stimulated  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  customer  and  carrier 
salesman  in  a  number  of  cases. 

3.  It  made  the  boy  realize  that 
many  people,  outside  himself,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  his  success. 

4.  It  humanized  the  Register  and 
Tribune  in  its  relations  with  its  car¬ 
rier  salesmen. 

5.  It  stimulated  the  boy  to  fullest 
effort  by  subtly  enabling  his  custom¬ 
ers  to  identify  him  as  a  “live  wire”  or 
just  a  mediocre  fellow. 

Its  cost  was  four  full  page,  2-color 
advertisements;  one  double  spread  of 
names  recognizing  achievement;  2,022 
red  neckties  as  symbol  of  achieve¬ 
ment — cost  55c  each — total  $1,112.10; 
miscellaneous  broadsides  and  pep  ma¬ 
terial. 

Canadicoi  Girl  Carrier 

RED-HAIRED  ROSE  MANNING  is  a 

carrier  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province.  Using  a  bicycle  to 
help  her  carry  her  daily  load  of  pa¬ 
pers,  Rose,  who  weighs  115  pounds, 
packs  an  average  of  50  pounds  of 


newsprint  a  day.  She  says  it  doesn’t 
make  her  tired.  Rose  is  one  of  the 
many  Canadian  girls  who  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  needed  to  replace  boy  carriers, 
drawn  into  service  in  the  army  and 
in  war  industries. 

“I  started  out  helping  my  brother, 
Paddy,  who.  is  now  sub-manager, 
about  seven  months  ago,”  she  said. 
“I  liked  the  work  so  much  that  I  got  a 
route  of  my  own.” 

The  boys  in  the  sub-office  from 
which  Miss  Manning  gets  her  papers 
are  not  quite  sure  how  to  take  this 
feminine  invasion.  One  boy  stated: 
“She’s  a  good  carrier  all  right,  but 
having  a  girl  working  here  keeps  us 
too  toned  down.” 

All  Out  lor  Victory 

Ii.  O.  FINK,  carrier  for  the  Pawhuska 

(Okla.)  Daily  Journal  -  Capital,  is 
doing  his  part  in  the  victory  bond 
sales  campaign  in  two  ways — by  sell¬ 
ing  and  buying  bonds  and  stamps.  As 
a  carrier  he  sells  stamps  and  bonds  on 
his  collecting  trips.  But  out  of  his 
earnings  he  has  purchased  eight  $25 
U.  S.  war  savings  bonds,  seven  of 
which  he  bought  with  money  made  on 
his  paper  route. 

■ 

Plan  to  Appeal 
McNulty  Ruling 
On  Deliveries 

New  York  newspapers  are  preparing 
to  appeal  a  ruling  that  they  must  not 
lay  off  employes  in  combining  deliv¬ 
eries  to  meet  ODT  requirements.  The 
ruling  was  made  by  a  5-man  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  for  the  ^blishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  on  June  3. 

The  ruling  was  signed  by  Raymond 
P.  McNulty,  impartial  chairman,  and 
union  board  members.  Harry  Adsit 
of  the  World-Telegram  and  Peter 
Bloom  of  the  Daily  Mirror,  represent¬ 
ing  the  publishers,  refused  to  sign. 

At  the  meeting  following  the  ruling, 
the  publishers  voted  to  appeal  to  the 
New  York  state  courts  for  relief  from 
the  part  of  the  award  that  provides 
in  effect  that  the  paper’s  employes  be 
frozen,  even  though  combination  de¬ 
liveries  are  put  into  effect  and  their 
services  are  no  longer  needed. 

Terms  of  Ruling 

The  ruling  states  that,  with  five 
conditions  the  Board  decides  to  “grant 
all  of  the  requests  of  the  various  pub¬ 
lishers  as  the  same  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  since  the  amendment  to  ODT 
order  No.  6  allowing  four  deliveries 
a  day  in  the  metropolitan  district,  to 
change  from  direct  to  combined  de¬ 
livery  or  delivery  through  wholesal¬ 
ers.  or  from  one  wholesaler  to  an¬ 
other.” 

The  five  conditions  are: 

**(1)  Any  plan  adopted  is  tentative 
and  must  ^  further  considered  in  the 
light  of  any  decisions  to  be  made  by 
the  OCD  on  the  various  conservation 
plans  submitted  to  it. 

“(2)  Any  plan  adopted  shall  in  no 
wise  be  deemed  a  waiver  of  any  of 
the  Union’s  demands  for  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  terms  and  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  new  agreement. 

“(3)  Any  plan  adopted  shall  termin¬ 
ate  with  the  termination  of  the  present 
agreement,  and  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  the  new  agreement 
only  shall  define  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  the  union. 

“(4)  Any  plan  adopted  shall  in  no 
event  result  in  loss  of  jobs  or  earning 
opportunities  for  the  members  of  the 
Union;  the  intention  being  that  if  in 
any  conservation  plan  there  is  a  dou¬ 
bling  up  of  delivery  facilities,  either 
through  joint  operations  by  publishers 


or  through  third  parties,  that  th*  ,1. 
ploye  now  operating  for  ead>  aol 
‘follow  the  paper.’  “ 

“(5)  If  the  emergency  termin,L. 
prior  to  the  termination  of  this 
ment  the  plans  adopted  under  th^ 
servation  program  shall  immediu-, 
be  replaced  by  the  delivery  ^ 
which  has  existed  under  contract  ^ 
to  the  adoption  of  this  plan.” 

The  “follow  the  paper”  clause  in  tb 
fourth  paragraph  provides  that  if  t*o 
papers  merged  deliveries,  using  oeit 
one  truck,  both  truck  drivers  wo^ 
ride  on  the  single  truck. 

Fretonf  Contract  Expiring 

The  present  contract  between  fl* 
union  and  the  publishers  expipe 
within  30  days.  The  union  had  aibg 
that  the  matter  be  held  in  abeyano 
until  the  new  agreement  was  ntgo. 
tiated,  but  the  Board  recognized  tba: 
“the  publishers  are  faced  with  the  he 
that  they  must  comply  with  the  (ffll 
order  immediately,  which  necessitate 
certain  changes  in  methods  of  ddh- 
ery  which  cannot  be  made  without  ht 
consent  of  the  adjustment  board.” 

During  the  hearings  the  publishm 
asked  that  only  changes  from  diiectk 
combined  deliveries  be  consideted 
The  Board  ruled,  however,  that  “tii» 
the  application  for  a  hearing  iwlmm 
changes  and  methods  of  direct  ddh- 
ery,  and  conceded  that  such  rhanp 
would  result  in  loss  of  employment  k 
members  of  the  union,  the  boad 
would  consider  all  of  the  changes  con¬ 
templated.” 

The  ruling  recognized  that  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  union  and  pubiidi- 
ers  specifically  provided  that  met 
publi^er  has  the  right  to  increase  ■ 
reduce  the  number  of  routes,  curie 
or  deliveries,  and  to  combine  deliv¬ 
eries — “provided  that  if  any  sad 
change  results  in  the  loss  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  any  member  of  the  union,  tbs 
employed  by  the  publisher  as  a  ic|- 
uiar  situation  holder,  the  pufaiiht 
may  be  directed  by  the  adjustnee: 
board  to  show  cause,  and  if  the  efamp 
has  been  made  by  reason  of  ecoomu: 
or  business  considerations,  such  eo^ 
siderations  shall  be  deemed  goodw 
sufficient  cause.” 


The  ruling  then  goes  on  to  point  oS 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hcaiiop 
the  terms  of  the  ODT  ord«  uw 
modified  to  allow  four  metropolitx 
deliveries  per  day  and  that  somed 
the  publishers  have  modified  their  ip- 
plication  to  cause  less  loss  of  employ 
ment  to  members  of  the  urrion. 

The  union  members  expressed « 
willingness  to  allow  the  changes,  “pro¬ 
viding  the  decision  is  limited  to  de 
term  of  the  contract  and  that  for  fts 
short  period  the  members  of  the  unkc 
will  not  be  dropped  from  their  job 
until  the  new  contract  is  negotuted 

What  effect  the  ruling  will  have* 
newspapers  that  switch  from  dirtf 
delivery  to  combined  delivery  orde 
livery  through  wholesalers  was  ** 
this  week  in  the  case  of  the  New  Ye* 
Times. 

In  order  to  meet  the  rquiremenbd 
the  ODT  modified  order,  the  'Roe 
contracted  this  week  with  the  Motto- 
politan  News  Co.,  which  already  bo¬ 
dies  about  90%  of  the  Times’  (kli**- 
ies  in  Greater  New  York,  to  take  otf 
additional  territory  on  the  West  S* 
which  formerly  was  serviced  withd- 
rect  deliveries. 

In  making  this  change  the  TS** 
conformed  to  the  section  of  the 
partial  chairman’s  ruling  on  freew 
of  employes. 

Truck  drives  who  manned  the  Tbs* 
delivery  trucks  were  sent  over 
ride  on  the  vehicles  of  the  Metrop^ 
tan  News  Co.  Thus,  in  some  cases** 
news  company’s  trucks  went  out  ** 
three  men  aboard. 


WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  9 


from  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


The  income  index  still  climbs — 157.270  in 
May  as  against  154.9%  last  month,  and 
122.0%  a  year  ago. 

Business  Week  reports  New  England  war 
activity  —  ship-building,  aircraft  engines, 
small  arms,  machine  tools,  etc.  —  is  now 
accelerating  even  faster  than  anticipated. 
Plants  are  working  longer,  and  sharp  expan¬ 
sion  is  under  way. 

Major  new  arms  projects  are  scheduled  for 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  'Island, 
and  Maine  .  .  .  and  will  require  several 
thousand  new  workers.  Over  200,000  hir¬ 
ings  for  war  industries  are  now  expected  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Was  there  ever  a  war  market  like  New 
England? 

Its  more  than  eight  million  solid  citizens  . . . 
its  better  than  three  and  a  half  billion  of 
spending  dollars  ...  its  compact  geographic 
area  —  make  it  as  near  perfect  a  market 
pattern  as  you’ll  ever  find.  It’s  made  to  order 
for  newspapers! 


a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckec  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EftS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  <E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  <M> 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  <S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times.  Hyannis 
(E) 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Fiartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  ft  American 
(E&S) 


New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazene  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Te'egram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


h— 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Promotion  Helps  Plan 
Post-War  Advertising 


"Commodity  Oddities' 


of  paper  economy,  this  report  is  prj.' 


By  T.  S.  mWIN 


CREDIT  the  Chicago  Herald-Ameri-  sented  on  newsprint,  with  a  more  dur- 

can  with  a  first  class  promotional  f  order  to  pro¬ 

idea.  Currently  appearing  in  Satur-  ^ect  it  for  filmg.  Sensible, 
day  issues  is  a  panel  done  by  Stan  H®PPy  ttse  of  Newsprint 

Anderson  along  the  general  lines  of  Another  promotion  is  on  our  desk 
the  Ripley  Believe-it-or-not  feature  also  done  in  newsprint.  It’s  from  the 
called  “Commodity  Oddities.”  It  pro-  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  this  instan» 


caiieo  i^ommooiiy  wuaiiies.  iv  pro-  l,os  Angeies  iimes.  in  mis  instance. 
ONE  OF  THE  most  constructive  pro-  p>eriod.  Yes,  it  t^es  courage  to  stand  vj(jes  “unusual  facts  about  merchan-  economy  is  probably  not  the  reas^ 

motions  for  newspaper  advertising  aside  and  say — “But  what  about  to-  (jjsg  advertised  in  the  Sunday  Herald-  for  using  newsprint,  although  it  wouU 

tiiat  we  have  ever  seen  was  issued  this  morrow?”  And  this  volume  serves  American.”  Elach  panel  contains  some  be  a  valid  reason.  But  newsprint  is 
week  by  the  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walk-  the  whole  ca^e  of  newspaper  ad-  f,yg  items,  each  item  carrying  an  illus-  fitting  in  newspaper  promotion.  And 

er  Company,  national  representatives  vertising  by  directing  the  thinking  of  tration.  For  instance:  “Brogue — a  this  strikes  us  as  a  very  happy  use 

for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Her-  advertising  people  toward  tomorrow  rianner  of  speech— came  from  the  of  newsprint  in  promotion. 
aid  and  News  Leader.  It  is  a  market  — and  the  fundamentals  upon  which  rough,  sturdy  shoe  called  a  brogue  This  is  an  8-page  newsprint  section, 

study  titled  “Virginia;  The  New  Do-  tomorrow’s  business  must  be  built.  that  Irishmen  wore.  Today  brogues  standard  newspaper  size,  folded  doum 

minion.”  The  volume  contains  a  concise  but  niean  comfortable  sports  shoes  and  to  quarter-page  size  to  make  a  self- 

As  a  market  study  alone,  this  vol-  comprehensive  and  most  interesting  ygy  ^jil  find  them  advertised  tomor-  mailer.  One  page  of  the  section  is 
ume  earns  a  permanent  place  in  the  historical  chapter  tracing  Virginia’s  j-ow  at  $2.44.”  Illustration  is  of  the  printed  in  two  colors  and  the  second 
literature  of  newspaper  market  re-  transition  from  an  agricultimal  state  conventional  cartoon  Irishman,  chin  color  is  used  for  the  postage  permit 

search  and  analysis.  It  provides  a  into  “the  fastest  growing  industrial  whiskers,  clay  pipe  and  all.  stamp.  It  makes  an  attractive  self, 

clear,  cogent,  intelligent  and  rompre-  state  iri  the  nation.  In  order  to  have  “Qur  purpose  in  this  campaign,”  ex-  mailer. 

hensive  prwentotion  of  the  vi^  sto-  its  statistical  picture  clear  of  the  dis-  pj^his  Promotion  Manager  W.  P.  This  particular  promotion  was  for  ths 

tistics  of  Virginia  as  a  market  place  for  torticm  of  the  war,  the  study  goes  bac  Houchin,  “is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  paper’s  spring  real  estate  campaim 

advertised  goods.  to  1939  for  its  ba^c  picture  at  oug  Saturday  reader  in  Sunday  adver-  “Stake  your  claim  in  America”  is  the 

But  the  real  usefulness  of  this  vol-  late  mformaUon  showing  how  Virginia  Thg  feature  has  had  consider-  campaign  theme.  The  section  repro- 

ume  extends  beyond  the  mere  colla-  is  affected  by  war  industry  is  also  gj.j^hle  favorable  response  from  ad-  duces  the  ads  that  are  currently  ao- 
tion  of  these  market  stotistics.  It  lies,  j  .  •  n  *1.  vertisers,  and  we  have  evidence  to  pearipg  in  the  Times  in  support  of 

indeed,  in  a  field  in  which  it  ^ms  to  Altoough  concerned  principally  with  ^^at  the  public  has  been  the  campaign.  Needless  to  say  the 

be  the  pioneer,  a  field  toward  which  the  Richmond  market,  the  .study  in-  i^d^^^ced  by  it.”  campaign-like  most  promotions  done 

all  of  us  concerned  with  newspaper  eludes  information  on  all  eight  trad-  ,  ,  Times— is  excellent  booH 

promotion  should  be  directing  some  ing  areas  that  make  up  the  Virginia  Institutional  c^lmbininc  with  good  Ulust’rft^ ,  3 


the  campaign.  Needless  to  say,  the 
campaign — like  most  promotions  done 
by  the  Times — is  excellent,  good  copy 
combining  with  good  illustrations  and 


.f  our  thinking  these  days-newsp.-  NEWSPAPERS  have  dona  a  whole  of  „e»hmg  into  a  fine  theme  to  aS 


per  advertising  after  the  war. 

PioN  for  tho  Peace 

It  takes  courage  to  fight  a  war, 


voted  to  the  whole  State  of  Virginia, 
by  coimties. 


a  lot  of  promotion  in  recent  years 
in  an  effort  to  sell  industry  on  the 


It  takes  courage  to  fight  a  war.  It  And  although  it  bears  the  signature  newspaper  as  a  medium  for  institu- 
takes  as  much  courage  to  plan  for  the  advertising.  Although  ^  has 


effective  promotion. 

Quality  of  Freshuets 

In  contrast  is  another  little  folder 


copied  of  this  study  within  the  next  penod  when^  much  newspaper  pro-  expanded.  Somewhere,  some-  Yet,  putting  it  side  by  side  with  tb 

few  weeks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  chasing  after  wrong-with  the  ap-  newsprint  promotion,  were  tempted 

they  read  nothing  else  in  t^  volume,  bright  shining  penmes  of  ^ay,  the  promotion.  ”8ht  now  to  give  our  vote  to  the 

the^  read  the  prefatory  statement,  tins  promotion  that  ooks  ahead  to  the  opinion,  one  of  the  big  things  newsprmt  There  s  a  quality  of  fresh- 

“Opportunism  versus  Realism.”  It  is  that  has  been  wrong  with  this  promo-  ness  ateut  newsprint  no  other  paper 

a  simple  but  telling  statement  of  some  j  ui  «  tion  is  that  it  has  dealt  so  largely  in  stock  has.  There  s  a  quality  of  new* 

of  the  basic  truths  of  advertising.  doubly  effective.  generalities.  Most  of  the  institutional  about  newsprmt-a  quality  always  im- 


“Oppoirtunistic  sales-sheet  strate¬ 
gists,”  it  says,  “view  the  present  sell- 


Stuif  and  Such 


advertising  the  newspapers  are  going  portant  in  promotion  no  other  paper 
after  the  magazines  seem  to  get  with-  Sive. 


ers  market  solely  as  a  chance  to  lower  THERE S  so  much  to  read  in  the  difficulty.  The  magazine  ap-  lucres  another  promotion  on  our 

sales  cost  percentages.  The  realists  pa^rs  these  daj^  we  don  t  have  pj-oach,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  dosk  done  in  newsprint,  a  standard- 
see  the  seller’s  market  in  terms  of  op-  puch  time  to  read  fiction.  And  read-  been  decidedly  more  specific  ^zo  6-page  section  published  by  the 

portunity  too.  They  see  advertising  “’S  promotion  week  m  and  week  out,  the  newspapier  approach.  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Record  to 

in  its  true  light:  as  a  long  range,  pow-  Leek  That  is  why  we  welcome  the  promo-  community  as  “an  ideal  location 


erful  cumulative  force.  A  fo^ce  to  So  it  wasn’t  untU  this  ^ek  that  we  fie^^  for  ^1-out  war  industry.”  This  pro- 

promote  reputations;  a  force  to  ex-  around  to  riding  ^ug  Welch  s  York  Times  and  the  Washinaton  prepared  by  Herbert  D. 

plain  standards  and  policies;  a  force  to  amusing  ^ort  story  in  the  Satur^y  Ae^  The  Ses  camnaim  Hancock,  general  manager,  at  the  in- 

compel  acceptance  of  goods  when  the  Evening  Post  of  April  25,  “Yes  Vi^  Pos^  in  ite  ow^Tcolu^s  tX indu^^^^^  who  wanted, 

seller’s  market  turns  to  a  buyer’s  mar-  gmia.  There  Is  a  Santa  Claus.  ’  So  pages  m  ils  own  columns  teas  maustry  prospectus  to  hand  to  officials  in 
ket-asTiS  it  SSh  we  know,  it’s  the  first  time  a  specifically  what  can  be  done,  wha  ^ogj^igton.  It  makes  an  excellent 

“The  realiL  will  seek  firmly  to  newspaper  promotion  department  has  throJtog  SralSes  Promotion  for  the  city-and,  indirectly, 

establish  acceptance  in  those  markets  ever  been  mentioned  m  a  short  story  a  good  promotion  for  the  paper. 

Vinvino  inhprpnt  vitalitv  Thpv  will  ^  the  Post — which  establishes  some  ^o  the  wmds  and  even  gettmg  down  to  , 

having  inherent  yiUlity.  They  will  ^  jj  CWTPT 

^L^cUon  -'”•  "*  “  ^  “>y  °h„rt“tori.”7£ow  llkal  ^  P.ge  in  the  Poet.  The  Post’s  ad  in  Af 

maoufactuzers  start  build-  ■»  .have  been  spired  by  a  newspaper  U.e  New  York  Times  the  other  day  edfS  As»SK  UrutUt 

ing  now  a  reservoir  Of  post-war  buy-  editorial-which  also  sets  some  kind  a  little  single-column  ad  crowded  with  cam^nidiTwIredito^to  ^ 

ers,  they  may  find  themselves  with-  record,  maybe.  Anyhow,  its  a  cute  JP  >  w  j^o  a  y  prove  e  one  o  succeeding  William  Smith  White  who 
out  even  the  markets  they  built  up  «  ^ood  break  for  the  New  the  most  effective  the  paper  has  ever  toe  army  VanShmidt 

during  years  of  pre-war  advertis-  York  Sun.  run-simply  because  it  does  one  thing  ^^‘"Xi^ve/wS’s  iob  of  w^^ 

^  From  the  Manitowoc  (Wis)  Her-  ‘s  ^  fundamental  in  selling,  it  nas  laxen  over  wmtes  joD  01  wnuug 

,  ,  77  mamwuoc  ivvis.;  ner  actually  asks  for  thp  ordpr'  the  nightly  undated  mternaUonal 

“Surely  it  needs  no  crystal  gazer  to  ald-Times,  a  folder  reporting  what  actually  asks  tor  the  order.  roundups. 

conclude  that  most  of  our  work  is  now  war  activity  is  doing  for  its  market,  ^ _ 

going  into  things  of  no  practical  use  Despite  the  fact  that  censorship  blacks  ^ter:  INewsprmt 

after  we  have  won  the  war.  Just  as  out  figures  about  submarine,  sub-  ^®T  MANY  months  ago,  somebody  fl-inn  *700  rlnilv  neWS- 

surely,  reservoirs  of  post-war  buyers  chaser  and  mine-sweeper  building  ac-  ^  rather  ambitious  promotion  / 


ers,  they  may  find  themselves  with¬ 
out  even  the  markets  they  built  up 
during  years  of  pre-war  advertis¬ 
ing.  •  *  ♦ 

“Surely  it  needs  no  crystal  gazer  to 


the  nightly 
roundups. 


after  we  have  won  the  war.  Just  as  out  figures  about  submarine,  sub-  ^®T  MANY  months  ago,  somebody  fl-inn  *700  rlnilv  neWS- 

surely,  reservoirs  of  post-war  buyers  chaser  and  mine-sweeper  building  ac-  ^  rather  ambitious  promotion  / 

cannot  be  found  in  areas  of  astronom-  tivities,  this  folder  manages  to  get  using  newsprint  It  struck  us  as  an  pQD©rS  hold  reodST  int6r6St 


ical  growth  resulting  from  war  work  across  a  lot  of  figures  that  should  excellent  idea  and  we  v 
alone.”  make  an  impression.  prised  to  hear  it  criticizi 

Lest  some  hasty  reader  be  misled  From  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Her-  uiotion  people  looked  dc 
into  thinking  that  this  is  merely  a  de-  nld  comes  a  simple,  unassuming  folder  “Cheap.” 


excellent  idea  and  we  were  quite  sur-  ^  1  •  i_ 

prised  to  hear  it  criticized.  Some  pro-  tnC  ySQT  OTOUnd  With 
motion  people  looked  down  their  noses  _ 


fensive  argument  Put  up  by  a  mar-  that  shouts  “Repealed!  The  law  of 
ket  that  has  not  shared  in  some  of  supply  and  demand.  Effective  May 
this  astronomical  growth  resulting  18,  1942.”  Despite  which  repeal  as 


Of  course,  economy  was  not  the  idea 
in  using  newsprint,  as  toe  guy  who  did 
it  explained  to  us.  The  idea  was  that 
toe  product  he  was  promoting,  a  news- 


this  astronomical  growth  resulting  18,  1942.”  Despite  which  repeal,  as  “  explained  to  us.  The  idea  was  that 
from  war  work  alone — take  note  that  the  folder  reveals,  the  people  of  Ports-  product  he  was  promoting,  a  news- 
“percentagewise  Virginia  has  grown  mouth  will  continue  to  live  and  buy  Papefi  is  printed  on  newsprint — and  it 
more  through  defense  spending  than  things  and  read  toe  Herald  for  the  seemed  to  tie  in  the  promotion  with 

any  other  of  the  United  States.”  ads.  “Sure,  we  may  be  bombed _ ^but  product.  A  natural.  Why  the 

Opportnnisin  and  Realism 


toe  product. 


Why  the 


No,  this  is  a  valid  argument,  this  promotion, 

argument  between  opportunism  and  The  New  York  Journal- American  ^’^^hness.  , 

realism.  Currently — and  unfortu-  builds  a  neat  little  promotional  fold-  Today,  happily,  toat  snootiness  is 

nately — it  seems  toat  the  opportunists  around  the  blackout  of  New  York.  8one.  Economy  is  forcing  a  new  re¬ 
may  have  toe  rtm  of  things.  That  is  '"You  can’t  blackout  buying!”  is  the  spect  for  newsprint.  Were  glad.  We 
to  be  expected  in  the  confused  think-  idea  it  tries  to  get  across.  Copy  tells  newsprint.  A  promotional  book¬ 
ing  that  always  afflicts  business  in  a  what  happened  behind  the  Journal-  ^  *^®sk  from  Woman’s  Home 

period  of  strain.  “Let’s  get  what  we  American’s  blacked-out  windows  the  Companion.  It’s  done  on  newsprint. 


until  then  we  are  burning!”  A  time-  other  newspaper  promotion  people 


couldn’t  see  it  seemed  to  us  just  plain 


period  of  strain.  “Let’s  get  what  we  Aniericans  blacked-out  windows  the 
can  while  the  getting’s  good!”  is  almost  oight  of  toe  big  blackout — and  makes 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  such  a  tt  exciting. 


It  looks  fine.  There’s  a  note  in  the 
booklet  that  explains:  “In  the  interest 
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FORD 


Piatt  k  WhitnaT  Engints 


BUICK 

Pntt  k  WhitMY  Engines 


CHEVROLET 

Piatt  k  WhibUY  Engines 


★ 


★ 


★ 


10 

great  manufacturers 
team  up  with 

UNITED  AIRCRAFT 


NASH-KELVINATOR 

Piatt  k  Whitney  Engines 
lamilton  Standaid  Piopelleis 
Vought-Sikoisky  Aiiplanes 


JACOBS 

Piatt  &  Whitney  Engines 


FRIGIDAIRE 

Hamilton  Standaid  Piopelleis 


REMINGTON-RAND 

Hamilton  Standaid  Piopelleis 


GOODYEAR 

Vought-Sikorsky  Airplanes 


BREWSTER 

Vought-Sikoisky  Airplanes 


CONTINENTAL 

Piatt  k  Whitney  Engines 


★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 


★ 


Engines,  propellers  and  airplanes  are  among  the  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  most  vitally  needed  by  our  armed  forces.  The  faster  they 
can  be  made,  the  sooner  this  war  can  be  won. 

United  Aircraft  recognized  this  fact  as  far  back  as  the  summer 
of  1940,  and  started  enlisting  other  manufacturers  as  emergency 
production  sources.  Under  this  program  ten  great  manufacturers, 
whose  names  are  household  words,  have  teamed  up  to  build 
several  billion  dollars  worth  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  engines, 
Hamilton  Standard  propellers  and  Vought-Sikorsky  airplanes 
per  year.  This  emergency  production  will  be  without  profit  to 
United  Aircraft,  which  has  gladly  contributed  its  proven  designs, 
technical  experience  and  manufacturing  “know-how.” 

This  foresight  is  bringing  results  today.  Precious  months  have 
been  saved.  A  number  of  these  manufacturers  are  already  ship¬ 
ping  engines  and  propellers  in  quantity,  and  the  others  are 
rapidly  gearing  up  for  production. 

All  this  is  in  addition  to  United  Aircraft’s  own  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  production,  which  has  increased  many  fold  since  1940. 

This  teamwork  typifies  the  cooperative  spirit  of  American  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  emergency,  about  which  the  New  York  Times  says: 

’“The  whole  manufacluring  picture  ivith  regard  to  aircraft  is  an  encourag¬ 
ing  example  of  American  industrial  spirit  rising  to  meet  an  emergency, 
with  full  cooperation  and  interchange  of  design,  personnel  and  equipment 
between  previously  competitive  elements  within  the  aircraft  industry  and 
the  automobile  industry,  and  between  the  two  great  industries  themselves." 

In  enlisting  the  full-out  efforts  of  these  ten  organizations. 
United  Aircraft  has  helped  to  create  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
manufacturing  team  the  world  has  ever  knov/n. 


★ 


★ 


UNITED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

EAST  HABTFOBD  •  CONNECTICUT 


Pratt  &  Whitney  Vonght-Sikorsky  Bamilton  Standard 

Engines  Airplanes  Propellers 
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800  Newspapers 
Cooperate  in 
AP  Mat  Service 

39  States  Hove  Spot-News 
Picture  Matting  Plan  .  .  . 
Michigan  Among  Leaders 
By  JACK  PRICE 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  first  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  state  mat  service  was 
started  in  New  Jersey  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  cooperative  news-picture 
matting  to  fill  a  need  for  regional  pho¬ 
tographs  not  regularly  available 
through  national  photo  services. 

It  passed  swiftly  through  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  became  such  an 
overwhelming  success  that  AP  news¬ 
papers  in  other  states  hastened  to 
adopt  the  plan.  Today,  more  than  800 
newspapers  in  43  states  participate  in 
AP’s  39  state  mat  services. 

Cooperativ*  Services 

These  cooperative  services  have  a 
two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  supply  re¬ 
gional  spot-news  pictures  that  mem¬ 
bers  would  not  receive  regularly 
through  the  national  services,  such  as 
AP’s  Wirephotos,  Newsphotos  and 
Telemats;  and  (2)  to  build  a  good 
state-picture  morgue  in  each  partic¬ 
ipating  member’s  office. 

Among  the  leaders  in  spot  matting  is 
the  Michigan  State  Mat  ^rvice,  which 
now  averages  three  spot-news  pic¬ 
tures  every  two  days.  A  survey 
covering  the  nine-month  period  from 
July  15,  1941,  to  April  15,  1942,  shows 
409  spot  mats  were  serviced,  a  total 
of  975  columns.  The  division  by  sub¬ 
ject  matter  was:  Sports — 106  pictures, 
or  26%;  military  and  naval  news,  in¬ 
cluding  factory  war  production — 137 
pictures,  or  33%;  ordinary  news  and 
features — 166  pictures,  or  41%.  There 
were  46  different  datelines  on  those 
409  pictures. 

On  Jan.  1,  1941,  the  Michigan  State 
Mat  Service  switched  its  emphasis 
from  morgue  material  to  spot-news 
pictures,  and  the  change  pleased  the 
members  so  much  that  in  July,  1941, 
they  voted  unanimously  to  increase 
the  volume  of  mats  and  double  their 
state  mat  assessments.  The  doubling 
did  not  cause  any  members  to  drop 
out — indeed,  three  new  subscribers 
were  immediately  added. 

The  state  mat  services  send  most  of 
their  preparedness  material  to  New 
York  City  for  matting,  but  have  with- 
in-the-state  arrangements  for  spot- 
news  mattings.  In  Michigan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  21  of  the  36  participating  mem¬ 
bers  cooperate  in  the  matting  phase 
of  the  service.  The  other  15  do  not 
have  engraving  or  matting  facilities. 
In  each  of  the  21  offices  is  a  bundle 
of  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes, 
ready  to  go  whenever  a  big  story 
breaks. 

Offered  on  News  Wire 

“As  our  mat  service  has  grown,” 
Michigan’s  Chief  of  Bureau  Ted  Smits 
says,  “more  members  are  becoming 
accustomed  to  offering  us  mattings  by 
means  of  messages  on  the  news  wire. 
In  the  case  of  outstanding  news  stor¬ 
ies,  of  course,  the  Detroit  bureau  starts 
puling  for  a  matting,  but  the  cases 
we  need  to  know  about  are  those 
where  an  unusual  picture  of  state¬ 
wide  interest  has  been  obtained,  al¬ 
though  the  story  itself  may  not  be  so 
important.  In  these  instances,  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Detroit  bureau  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  an  authorization  to  go  ahead 
with  the  matting. 

“Our  matting  system  proves  partic¬ 
ularly  effective  in  such  cases  as  wide¬ 
spread  snow  or  sleet  storms,  or  floods. 
A  general  ‘SOS’  is  sent  out  for  the 
best  pictures;  the  messages  are  sifted 


to  determine  the  offers  having  the 
most  general  interest;  and  the  mat¬ 
tings  then  proceed.  On  the  severe 
snow  and  sleet  storm  of  March  10,  for 
instance,  this  method  resulted  in  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  matting  a  picture 
of  an  automobile  in  which  three  per¬ 
sons  died  being  taken  from  the  river 
at  South  Haven,  and  the  Saginaw 
News,  at  the  other  side  of  the  state, 
matted  two  excellent  general  storm 
pictures.” 

Emergency  mattings  are  set  up  in 
Michigan  on  spectacular  stories,  and 
the  pictures  are  distributed  by  the 
participating  members  in  a  system 
reminiscent  of  the  old  Pony  Express. 
For  example,  there  was  the  October 
(1941)  plane  crash  at  St.  Thomas,  On¬ 
tario,  in  which  20  persons  were  killed. 
Ordinarily,  a  state  mat  service  does 
not  distribute  pictures  of  news  break¬ 
ing  outside  the  state,  but  an  exception 
was  made  in  this  case  because  10  of 
the  victims  had  lived  in  Michigan. 
Although  St.  Thomas  is  more  than 
100  miles  east  of  Detroit,  an  AP  staff 
photographer  obtained  the  picture  at 
about  4  a.m.,  sped  back  to  Detroit, 
developed  it  and  sent  it  on  to  Ann 
Arbor,  where  the  Ann  Arbor  News 
quickly  assembled  its  engraving  and 
matting  crews.  Before  noon,  the  mats 
were  speeding  across  the  state  in  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  the  participating  members. 
The  nearest  member  messenger  along 
each  main  highway  from  Ann  Arbor 
picked  up  the  bundles,  and  was  met 
by  a  messenger  from  the  member  next 
in  line.  In  this  way,  the  mats  were 
rushed  as  far  as  Grand  Haven,  more 
than  300  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
crash,  in  time  for  use  alongside  the 
story. 

Another  outstanding  state  mat  ser¬ 
vice  is  that  in  New  Jersey,  where  ap¬ 
proximately  12  columns  of  morgue 
and  feature  material  and  four  to  six 
spot  mattings  are  serviced  each  week, 
•fhe  spot  mattings  always  get  nearly 
100%  play,  because  they  are  limited 
to  first-class  material. 

New  Jersey  Chief  of  Bureau  Ben 
Conner  says,  “The  subscribers  also 
like  state  maps  whenever  there  is  a 
development  that  lends  itself  to  that 
type  of  display.” 

■ 

Shows  1000  Bombers 
In  News  Photo 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  June  1 
carried  a  photo  six  incl  es  by  eight 
columns  to  show  what  1,000  bombers 
flying  over  Germany  would  look  like 
from  the  ground.  1110  idea  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  George  W.  Eastland,  picture 
editor,  and  Myron  E.  Scott,  art  di¬ 
rector.  Describing  how  the  picture 
evolved,  Mr.  £lastland  states: 

“We  took  the  silhouettes  of  planes — 
which  we  have  had  made  up  to  drop 
on  war  maps — and  had  the  engraver 
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shoot  50  of  them  three  times.  This 
gave  us  a  negative  with  150  silhou¬ 
ettes.  Our  photographic  darkroom 
then  printed  this  150  negative  from 
the  engraver  nine  times  to  give  us 
1.350  silhouettes,  100  of  which  we 
threw  out. 

“A  cloud  negative  was  then  pulled 
from  the  art  files  and  printed  to  eight 
columns  wide,  and  the  1,250  silhou¬ 
ettes  were  pasted  down  to  eight  col¬ 
umns.  The  silhouettes  were  then 
double  printed  by  the  engraver  over 
the  cloud  shot  to  give  this  picture.” 

U.S.S.  SHAw’  SKETCHES 

When  the  U.S.S.  Shaw,  a  jury-built 
bow  replacing  the  bow  that  was 
blasted  to  the  bottom  by  the  Japs  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  limped  into  a  West 
Coast  port  to  be  rebuilt.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Bulletin  and  Journal  staff 
artist  Paule  Loring  made  two  draw¬ 
ings  to  illustrate  a  story  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Journal  about  the  resurrection  of 
the  destroyer.  He  sent  the  originals 
to  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  Glenn 
Jones,  commander  of  the  ship,  and 
received  an  official  U.  S.  Navy  photo 
in  return  with  a  note  from  Comman¬ 
der  Jones  that  Loring’s  sketches  will 
“grace  the  wardroom  of  the  Shaw 
upon  its  rebuilding.” 

DAILY  SUSP^S 

The  Wynne  (Ark.)  Daily  Star-Prog¬ 
ress  suspended  publication  June  1  and 
its  weekly  edition  was  enlarged.  A. 
P.  Murray,  publisher,  said  the  change 
was  made  necessary  because  of  the 
war  emergency. 
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I.  RUSSELL  SORGI,  Buffalo  (R  yi 

Courier  -  Express  photogr*^ 
w’hose  recent  shot  of  a  woman 
to  her  death  " 

from  a  hotel 
window  was 
widely  publi.ehed 
around  the 
country  because 
of  its  excellence 
in  clarity  of  de¬ 
tail,  has  been 
with  the  Cou¬ 
rier  -  Express 
since  1927.  He 
has  been  a  reg- 
u  1  a  r  Courier- 
Express  staff 
p  h  o  tographer 
since  Feb.  10,  1934. 

Some  of  Sorgi’s  more  intereiti^ 
assignments  include  snapping  a  you^ 
couple  getting  married  in  an  airplMi 
flying  over  Niagara  Falls  and  phots* 
graphing  many  of  the  country’s  lead 
ing  public  figures,  including  four 
Presidents,  and  the  King  and  Queea 
of  England  during  their  visit  here  tod 
in  Canada  in  1939.  In  1935,  he  got  i 
local  beat  on  a  break  from  the  bit 
County  Jail  by  seven  convicts. 

Now  30,  Sorgi  is  married  and  k  Ux 
father  of  a  son,  age  four.  His  hobhis 
are  gardening  and  baseball.  Ht 
played  amateur  ball  for  sevenl 
years  around  the  Buffalo  cireniL 
He  attended  the  Seneca  Vocatknl 
School. 


I.  Rusiell  Serf! 


I  Come  to 

\ 

I  QUEBEC 

with  the 

! 

I  XATHIIVAL  EDITORIAL  AJ^SOCTATIOA^ 

I 

I  June  19-26 


The  57lh  Annual  Canvention  and  Tour  of  the  National 
Elditorial  A<isorialion  begins  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on 
Friday,  June  19.  The  party  sails  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  on 
ihe  TSS  Quebec,  one  of  the  luxury  liners  plying  the 
St.  Lawrence,  for  a  cruise  to  Quebec. 

There  will  be  exceptionally  important  business  sess¬ 
ions  with  discussions  of  a  hundred  problems  confronting 
the  non-metropolitan  newspaperman  during  war  time. 
You  can’t  afford  to  miss  them.  And  there  will  be  ample 
time  for  golf,  swimming,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
iciinis  and  fisliing. 


So^Come  to  Quebec  with  the  N.  E.  A. 

Wire,  phone,  or  write  Don  Eck,  188  West  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago,  ill. 

Phone:  Randolph  3988 


liimfe  gliirfftii 
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SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWE«  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


Conservation,  AN  PA  Keynote  Theme 

535  Executives  at  Chicago  Mechanical  Convention  Discuss 

Critical  Materials  and  Search  for  Adequate  Substitutes 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Chicago,  June  10 — If  Donald  Nelson,  room,  stereotype,  pressroom  and  substitute  which,  frequently,  is  better  a  newspaper,  he  pointed  out  that 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  and  the  photo-engraving  executives  of  news-  than  the  original.  He  pointed  out,  for  there  is  at  present  plenty  of  paper 
American  public  could  have  attended  papers,  both  large  and  small.  They  instance,  that  the  formula  for  making  and  black  ink.  Zinc  is  getting  tighter, 
the  16th  Mechanical  Conference  of  the  left  the  conference  determined  to  machine  gun  bullets  is  similar  to  that  but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  carry  home  the  message  of  conserve-  used  in  stereot3rpe  and  type  metals  as  of  curtailment,  although  he  urged 
ciation  here  this  week,  they  would  tion  to  their  various  departments.  far  as  basic  materials  are  concerned,  conservation  of  this  product.  Lead, 


have  been  impressed  with  the  serious  Newspaper  mechanical  executives 


Five  Effects  on  Newspapers 


he  said,  is  comparatively  easy  to  date. 


discussion  of  conserving  vital  printing  were  frankly  told  that  thus  far  they  production  program  which  however,  is  likely  to  become  as 

materials  and  their  relation  to  pro-  have  been  touched  rather  li^tly  irj  priorities  to  an  allocation  aluminum  Copper,  now 

ducing  a  newspaper  m  wartime.  the  matter  of  critical  materials  and  system  beginning  July  1  effects  news-  available  up  to  70%  of  former  usage. 

For  three  days,  535  mechanical  ex-  supplies,  but  from  here  on  out  they  papers  in  five  different  ways  said  Mr.  become  scarce.  Copper  scarcity 

ecutives  of  newspapers  from  coast  to  would  feel  the  full  force  of  the  war  paimer  They  are’  '  depend  on  how  well  the  printing 

(1)  Vital  Materials;  (2)  Man  Power;  industry  cooperates  in  getting  old 
(3)  Transportation;  (4)  Advertising;  m^erials  back  into  i^e,  he  added. 


(5)  Circulation. 

The  spread  between  ever-increas¬ 
ing  circulation  levels  of  newspapers 
in  wartime  and  the  decline  in  adver¬ 
tising  volume  is  in  itself  a  serious 


He  cited  the  four  C’s  of  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions,  stating  they  operate  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order:  (1)  Conversation;  (2) 
Conservation;  (3)  Curtailment;  (4) 


problem,  said  the  speaker,  who  added  allocation  pro- 

that  newspapers  and  the  printing  in-  ^r.  Palmer  likened  to  a  whole- 

dustry  as  a  whole  are  handicapped  handling  vital  war 

because  of  the  extremely  low  con-  materials  as  contrasted  by  ^e  pri- 
version  potentialities  to  make  war  termed  a  re¬ 

materials.  “We  do,  however,  have  method. 


rather  large  mechanical  maintenance 
divisions  which  can  produce  small 


Living  Off  Own  Pat 

“If  we  can  find  means  of  turning 


Activi  Uaders  at  ANPA  mechanical  conference  In  Chicago  this  week.  Left  to  right: 
Leon  Link,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  chief  production  specialist,  newspaper  section, 
Printing  and  Publishing  Branch,  WPB;  John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  Newspapers,  member  of 
4k*  ANPA  mechanical  committee;  Walter  E.  Wines,  manager,  ANPA  mechanical  de¬ 
partment;  John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune,  chairman  of  ANPA  mechanical  committee; 
and  E.  W.  Palmer,  assistant  chief.  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch,  WPB,  principal 
speaker  at  opening  session. 


items  going  into  war  products,”  he  over  the  scrap  material  we  use  in 
stated.  the  printing  industry,  we  believe  we 

Transportation  is  going  to  affect  can  keep  the  industry  existing  off  its 
newspapers,  he  said,  because  news-  own  fat,”  declared  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
paper  plants  require  the  movement  urged  an  immediate  widespread  sal- 
of  heavy  tonnage  of  newsprint  from  vage  program  to  dig  out  the  dead 
the  paper  mills  and  then  move  it  out  metal  lying  idle  in  newspaper  and 
to  the  reading  public  with  little  loss  printing  plants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
in  the  original  tonnage.  He  warned  try.  He  told  how  the  book  publishers 
newspapers  to  be  prepared  to  expect  were  hoping  to  release  thousands  of 
a  transportation  peak  load  later  this  pounds  of  copp>er  plates  now  stored 
fall  which  may  seriously  handicap  in  their  vaults,  through  a  govem- 
them  in  obtaining  newsprint  in  suffi-  ment  order  soon  to  be  released.  Like- 
cient  quantities.  There  should  be  no  wise,  he  said,  the  newspapers  will 


coast  in  U.  S.  and  Canada,  together  production  program  which  will  re-  shortage  of  newsprint  as  far  as  pro-  be  asked  to  clean  out  their  morgues 


with  equipment  supply  representa¬ 


tives,  gave  their  utmost  attention  to  in  the  field  of  newspaper  raw  ma- 
the  many  problems  confronting  news-  terials,  according  to  E.  W.  Palmer, 
papers  from  a  production  standpoint,  assistant  chief,  Printing  and  Publish- 


quire  conservation  and  substitution  duction  is  concerned,  he  asserted, 
in  the  field  of  newspaper  raw  ma-  Mr.  Palmer  told  his  attentive  audi 


Conservation  of  all  critical  materials  ing  Branch,  WPB. 


terials,  according  to  E.  W.  Palmer,  ence  that  newspapers,  magazines, 
assistant  chief.  Printing  and  Publish-  periodicals  and  books  rank  17th  under 


was  the  keynote  of  the  conference. 
Continued  search  for  adequate  sub- 


duction  is  concerned,  he  asserted.  every  three  months.  “Throw  out  the 
Mr.  Palmer  told  his  attentive  audi-  heads,”  he  suggested  in  refer¬ 

ence  that  newspapers,  magazines,  rhig  to  halftones  of  deceased  persons, 
periodicals  and  books  rank  17th  under  When  the  government  order  is  re- 
the  new  WPB  Uniform  Classification  leased  covering  dead  metal,  he  pre- 


Speaking  at  the  opening  session  System  of  Services  and  End  Products,  dieted  that  the  printing  industry  will 


Contmued  search  for  adequate  sub-  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Palmer,  who  is  effective  July  1.  Taking  up  the  vari- 

stitutes  will  continue,  but  to  date  the  president  of  the  Kingsport  Press,  a  ous  raw  materials  used  in  producing 

most  progress  has  come  through  con-  printing  and  binding  plant  in  Ten- 

servation  and  salvage,  according  to  nessee,  offered  sympathetic  but  prac- 

experiences  reported  by  the  322  news-  tical  advice  on  the  problems  con- 

papermen  in  attendance  at  the  Drake  fronting  newspapers.  He  charted  a 

suggested  course  for  mechanical  ex- 
Cleveland  was  chosen  as  the  1943  ecutives  to  follow,  but  definitely 

wnference  city  by  the  ANPA  Meehan-  warned  them  that  “business  as  usual” 


put  into  use  more  copper  than  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


>cal  Committee.  is  out  for  the  duration. 

Attendance  at  this  year’s  mechanical  “We  can’t  discount  the  problem  of 
conference  was  much  better  than  pre-  material  supplies,”  he  said.  “We  can’t 
,  '^usly  anticipated  by  the  committee,  over-emphasize  the  difficulties  ahead 
*^rding  to  Chairman  John  W.  Park,  as  the  vast  war  production  machine 
^icago  Tribune  production  manager,  swings  into  full  action.  Civilian  econ- 
Ihe  apparent  need  for  information,  omy  is  fast  going  on  a  minimum  sub- 
plus  a  desire  to  exchange  experiences  sistence  level.  'The  past  months  have 
Under  wartime  conditions,  attracted  been  relatively  easy;  from  here  on 
men  from  all  sections  of  out  it  will  be  more  difficult.  Industry 
i  r**  country,  resulting  in  one  of  the  must  get  ready  to  patch  and  pray  to 
i  attended  meetings  in  ANPA  keep  its  existing  equipment  at  work. 


{aiienaed  meetings  in  ANPA  keep  its  existing  equipment  work. 
f  wPi  program,  under  direction  “We  must  begin  to  think  of  wide- 

i  spread  substitutions  and  search  for  Attending  ANPA  m.eh.nicel  conference,  left  to  right:  Lawrence  H.  Brune,  Hemlltoo 

I  department,  was  available  or  useable  substitutes.”  de-  (q.)  Joum.l-New*;  A.  H.  Burnt,  New  York  Her.ld-Tribune,  member  of  ANPA  mechan- 


fce  first  nfTrT  L-  j  *  u  u  I j  j  ■  auusiiiuics.  uc-  Journal-Newt;  A.  M.  Burnt,  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  member  of  ANPA  mechan. 

a  war  L  •  ^  **  during  dared  Mr.  Palmer,  who  asserted  re-  leal  committee;  Lieut.  C.  J.  Strang.  USN,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Timet;  J.  P, 

UD^  J  P‘'°y®d  to  measure  search  is  the  answer.  America,  he  Grant.  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  L.  S.  Somert,  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co.;  and  Karl  NIbacker 

H  uie  varied  needs  of  composing  said,  has  never  failed  to  find  some  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co. 
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CONSERVATION  IS  KEYNOTE  AT  ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


(Continued  irom  page  37) 


store  advertisers  to  furnish  copy  in 


industry  can  use  in  one  year  and  duplicate  in  order  to  obtain  better  ad 
much  more  metal  than  can  be  utilized  composition  with  fewer  corrections 


in  two  or  three  years. 


and  alterations,  according  to  B. 


Rubber,  of  course,  is  “terribly  Garrity  of  the  Times.  One  set  of 
tight,”  said  Mr.  Palmer,  who  urged  copy  Soes  to  the  display  compositors, 
absolute  conservation  of  this  vital  with  ample  room  for  instructions,  and 
product.  The  machinery  and  equip-  other  copy  goes  to  the  body  type 
ment  field  likewise  faces  all-out  con-  settei's,  he  explained, 
version  to  war  production,  he  stated,  The  question  of  how  smaller  dailies 
but  these  plants  will  try  to  continue  simplify  head  seUing  was  raised 
to  make  replacement  parts  for  the  Nagel,  Cfiampaign  (HI.) 

printing  industry.  News-Gazette,  Here  there  seemed  to 

Leon  Link,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion,  rang- 
production  manager  and  chief  pro-  from  the  matter  of  adequate  fonts 
duction  specialist  of  the  newspaper  the  head  machines  to  a  better  sys- 
section  of  WPB,  also  urged  conserva-  fern  of  headline  copy  control  and  a 
tion,  particularly  in  salvaging  ma-  niore  streamlined  headline  dre^. 
terials  in  newspaper  plants.  He  also  Charles  Merkle,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
made  a  strong  plea  for  power  con-  Star,  offered  a  comprehensive  plan  of 


terials  in  newspaper  plants.  He  also  Charles  Merkle,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
made  a  strong  plea  for  power  con-  Star,  offered  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
servation,  pointing  out  that  electric  conservation  of  materials  in  the  corn- 
power  supply  is  acute  in  many  locali-  Prosing  room,  such  as  the  re-usmg  of 
ties  where  war  production  plants  are  column  rules,  slugs,  dashes,  and  other 
being  operated.  materials.  He  told  how  the  Star  fol- 

lows  a  systematic  maintenance  sched- 
Alr  Raid  Suggestions  ^3^hines  are  over¬ 


folio  line,  the  Gaimett  representatives  papers  may  not  have  found  a  mai4« 
offered  the  suggestion  to  the  con-  for  this  salvage,  these  wire  clips  should 
ference.  J.  W.  Addison,  Hartford  be  carefully  barrelled  for  future  scrap 
Times  pressroom  superintendent,  told  use.”  E.  M.  Happer,  mailroom  super- 
how  the  folio  line  can  be  attached  to  intendent  of  the  same  paper,  stated 
the  plate  cylinder  independent  of  the  tliat  used  wire  returned  by  deliveij 
plate,  thus  allowing  more  printing  trucks  can  sometimes  be  used  for 
area  on  the  page.  The  idea,  however,  retying. 

was  apparently  received  with  only  Salvaged  materials  for  wrapping  in- 
mild  interest  by  the  delegates.  Mech-  elude  the  use  of  old  mats  for  bundle 
anical  adjustments  are  feasible  to  tops  and  bottoms  for  both  local  and 
make  this  change  possible,  but  figures  express  delivery,  reported  by  the  Chi- 
were  not  available  as  to  the  exf)endi-  cago  Sonntagpost,  as  well  as  old  copies, 
ture  involved.  exchanges,  waste,  and  other  miscel- 

Several  composing  room  executives  leny  for  the  same  purpose  at  the  Pan 
urged  that  newspapers  generally  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald  plant 
should  get  together  and  agree  upon  where  Millard  E.  Shirts  is  superin¬ 
rules  which  will  require  retail  adver-  tendent.  Salvage  of  rope,  now  sup- 
tisers  to  pay  for  alterations  of  local  planted  in  most  mailrooms  by  wire, 
ads.  The  saving  of  time  and  materials  has  not  been  found  feasible  by  the 
in  eliminating  the  re-setting  of  ads  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  due  to  the 
was  stressed.  excessive  time  needed  for  untangling 

In  compefitive  cities,  such  as  New  Though  black  wire  costs  60  cents 
York  and  Chicago,  newspapers  have  hundredweight  less  than  the  gal- 
]omtly  agreed  on  deadlmes  for  ac-  yanized  product  customarily  used  in 


Suggestions  for  air  raid  protections  hauled  once  a  month  and  daily 
were  outlined  in  a  paper  read  by  tune-ups  are  made  whenever  possible. 
A.  H.  Bums,  New  York  Herald  Trib-  slugs  are  inspected  once  a  month. 
une  mechanical  superintendent,  at  the  Peak  production,  he  said,  is  governed 
opening  session,  Mr.  Bums  compre-  by  the  ability  of  the  composing  room 
hensive  outline  appears  elsewhere  in  foreman  to  organize  his  men  and 
this  issue.  In  this  connection,  he  also  equipment. 

urged  that  competitive  newspapers  Russell  Miller,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Pantograph,  told  how  his  paper  had 
printing  their  competitor’s  newspaper  reduced  headsetting  time  20%  by 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  He  told  how  putting  heads  on  one  machine  and 
the  nine  New  York  newspaper  plants  adopting  a  more  simplified  headline 
have  already  made  plans,  including  schedule.  It  was  generally  agreed 
the  exchange  of  mastheads,  to  print  that  copy  flow  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
each  other’s  papers  if  one  or  more  of  the  matter  of  headine  composition  if 


cepting  retail  copy  and  upon  basic  tying  machines,  still  this  substitution 
alteration  charges,  it  was  pomted  out.  roundtable  discussion 

Composing  room  executives  realize  revealed.  The  lacquer  coating  on 
tiiis  matter  is  stnctly  an  advert^mg  black  wire  causes  excessive  wear  on 
departaent  and  business  office  deci-  certain  parts  of  the  tying  machine, 
smn,  but  ^lieve  that  now  is  the  Elimination  of  this  scale  by  spraying, 
time  to  sell  the  idea  to  advertisers  boiling  in  oil,  has  not  proven  satis- 
through  ]omt  agreements  and  retail  fg^tory,  according  to  John  S.  Gorman 
advertiser  clinics,  showmg  how  to  ^f  ^he  Signode  Steel  Strapping  Co. 
elimmate  alterations  and  re-set.  _  .  T;  . 


Mailroom  Forum 


Steel  Wire  Doubtful 


the  plants  should  be  bombed. 

While  the  conference  delegates  did 
not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers 
to  producing  a  newspaper  under  war 


jam-ups  are  to  be  prevented. 

Elimination  of  folio  Headings 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  presented 


conditions,  they  did  give  serious  con-  ?  ''ew  propo^l  for  elimination  of  folio 
sideration  to  all  possible  phases  of  the  headings  at  the  top  of  ea^  page,  thus 
problem  and  came  up  with  some  new  saving  three  or  four  inches  m  depth 


and  practical  suggestions. 


and  obviously  conserving  newsprint. 


At  the  composing  room  forum  Mon-  means  of  a  printed  section,  con- 
day  afternoon  the  executives  came  to  tainmg  various  ways  of  printmg  the 
grips  with  a  number  of  perplexing  i 
and  vital  matters  relating  to  efficient 
and  economical  production.  Under  | 
the  direction  of  John  A.  Burke,  Gan-  j 
nett  Newspapers,  the  forum  included  a  ! 
panel  of  composing  room  chiefs  and 
equipment  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives  who  led  the  discussion. 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  led  off  the  discussion  by 
relating  how  the  Globe -Democrat  has 
instituted  a  control  of  over-set  news 
matter.  By  trimming  news  material 
in  copy  form  instead  of  in  the  proofs, 
a  saving  of  175  columns  of  type  has 
resulted  weekly,  he  said.  Editors  are 
advised  in  advance  on  how  much 
news  matter  will  be  needed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  advertising  volume. 

The  danger  in  solving  the  over-set 

problem  by  copy  control,  he  said,  is  a  fouriome  at  the 
that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  down  news  ANPA  registration 
matter  in  the  first  edition  and  let  desk,  left  to  right: 
the  extra-set  accumulate  during  the  John  W.  Moffett, 
course  of  editions.  Des  Moines  Register 

Working  Conditions  and  Production  *  Tribune;  Joyce  A. 

Sra"journa'r'’‘*a^nd 

Herald  &  Review,  told  how  copy  con-  Ttjbune;  M.  M. 
trol  can  be  further  perfected  by  ad-  Caldwell,  Morrill  Ink 
vanced  planning  of  the  amount  of  Co.;  and  Arthur  S. 
news  space  to  be  filled  each  day  over  Thompson,  Morrill 
a  weekly  period.  The  Herald  &  Re-  Ink  Co. 

view  editors  are  given  an  estimated 

number  of  news  columns  to  fill  each  y 

week  and  extras  in  the  composing 
room  are  exployed  to  set  advertising, 
when  the  volume  increases,  rather 
than  to  set  news  matter,  he  said. 

C.  Frank  Mann,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  touched  upon  the 
“human  element”  in  composing  rooms, 
advocating  the  right  kind  of  working 
conditions  in  order  to  improve  pro¬ 
duction.  He  suggested  the  “Golden 
Rule”  as  an  ideal  goal  to  achieve. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  has 
asked  its  five  principal  department 


John  W.  Moffett, 
Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune;  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and 
Tribune;  M.  M- 


~  -c  ,  .,1.  ,,  Answering  many  queries  as  to  th« 

Spiecific  solutions  to  the  problems  future  supply  of  galvanized  steel  win, 
of  salvaging  vduable  materials,  the  Clorman  stated  that  his  firm  “ex- 
effective  substitution  for  items  on  pected”  to  make  delivery.  Though  i 
priority  lists,  and  more  economy  m  comparatively  smaU  amount  of  zinc 
operation  were  brought  to  hght  at  the  required  in  the  galvanizing  proc- 
Monday  evening  mailroom  forum,  ^  gtiU  this  metal  U  an  essential  war 
supervised  by  Charlw  H.  Ru^  material,  as  is  steel  in  all  its  forms 
mechanical  supermtendent  of  the  Because  of  the  future’s  uncertainty, 
os  ington  (D.  C.)  Star.  declined  to  make  specific  promues. 

Save  those  clips  from  yo^  wire-  but  expressed  hope  that  the  prioritj 
tying  machines,  said  Joseph  V.  Madi-  g^atus  of  both  meSs  would  be  raised 
pn  circulation  direc^  of  the  Cleue-  adding  that  facilities  for  the  manu- 
lond  Plain  Dealer.  We  sell  ours  to  f^cture  of  steel  and  drawing  of  wire 
local  junk  dealers,  and  though  other  ^^re  ample. 

Reporting  on  its  search  for  rubber 
tire  substitutes,  Edwin  Evers  of  the 
Even  mechanical  men  Louis  Globe-Democrat  described 
can  smile  fhete  days,  jbe  results  obtained  by  his  delivery 
ludging  by  the  ex-  force  with  the  use  of  a  wheel  made 
ppssions  these  jp  f^^.  sections  of  oak,  each  contain- 
^  sleeves  with  1-inch  steel 

John'  S.  Plummer',  springs,  the  whole  being  bound  vnth 
Intertype  Corpora-  ?  ^pel  rm,  3  inches  wide  and  5-8 
tion;  John  W.  Harm,  mches  thick.  When  these  rubberless 
Chicago  Daily  News;  wheels  were  used  on  a  new  Dodge 
Wm.  E.  Gibbons,  truck,  at  the  speed  of  15  miles  per 
Chicago  Herald-  hour,  the  vibration  was  so  excessive 
American;  and  Carl  tiiat  the  vehicle  started  to  come  apart 
Denman,  Huber  Ink  However,  these  wheels  without  tires 
Co.  are  now  being  used  on  horse-drawn 

trucks,  and  experimentation  is  con¬ 
tinuing. 

Other  substitutes  discussed  included 
a  home-made  wire  cutter  for  bun¬ 
dles,  easily  constructed  by  slotting  a 
heavy  washer,  and  already  proven  to 
be  usable  by  news  dealers  who  are 
hard  put  to  buy  wire-cutters,  now  un¬ 
obtainable  at  many  hardware  stores. 

Important  among  the  economies  in 
mailroom  operation  were  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Welding  Wire 

A  spot  welding  device,  perfected  by 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  saves  35%  in  tying 
wire,  and  positively  does  not  damage 
a  single  sheet  of  paper,  according  to 
Rweiving  ernations,  Another  device  developed  ^ 

I  to  r  •  O«o  Kurr  squeezes  the  air  out  ot 

1.,  Molin.  (III.)  Dis-  bundles,  with  result  that  30% 
patch;  Louis  W.  '5'“'®  “  required.  (It  is  understop 
W  O  e  I  f  e  I ,  Buffalo  ^®  welding  improvement  for 

(N.  Y.)  Evening  wire  tying  will  be  placed  on  the  mar- 

News;  Miss  "New  ^^et  after  the  war,  by  a  large  manu- 
England";  Scotty  fscturer  of  mailing  room  equipment) 
Campbell,  New  Eng-  A1  Rosene,  mechanical  superintend- 
land  Supply  Co.;  ent  of  the  Duluth  Herald  and  Netct- 
and  Paul  E.  Gerlat,  Tribune,  conveyed  the  good  news  that 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  28  feet  of  wire  per  pound  were  saved 
f^ress.  (Continued  on  page  45) 


I 


^We  are  here  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  a  most  important 
order  for  munitions  of  war,  an  order  which,  in  spite  of  delays 
in  the  early  days  on  account  of  difficulties  in  procuring  raw 
materials,  has  l)een  turned  out  four  months  ahead  of  schedule 
...  an  achievement  that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  all  ranks 
of  your  organization  ...  an  achievement  of  which  all  of  you 
should  he  proud. 


COLONEL  J.  K.  CLEMENT, 

Deputy  Chief  of  the  New  York  Ordnance  District,  addressing  the  recent 
floe  Victory  Rally  dedicated  to  the  employees  who  produced  the  work. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE: 


ures  upon  default  under  condiiw 
cations  contributions  of  Samuel  Morse,  sales,  transfers  in  bankruptcy/^ 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Thomas  gers,  leases  of  plant,  shipnw^  ^ 
A.  Edison.  repair,  trade-ins.  etc.  Sales  at  ^ 

Other  greats  pictured  are  Mark  tion,  sheriff's  sales  and  tax  sa](ij| 
Twain,  Henry  Watterson,  Don  Mellett.  liquidation  proceedings  are  restixi, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  unless  they  are  made  to  a  dealer,^ 
Adolph  S.  Ochs.  General  Harrison  is  covered  by  the  order. 

Grey  Otis,  Joseph  Medill,  and  Wil-  “The  above  are  all  covered  in  4. 
Ham  Rockhill  Nelson.  tail  in  paragraph  B  of  the  order. 

The  artists  also  are  reproducing  in  a  “The  first  section  of  paragraj*  B  t 
place  of  prominence  the  first  article  the  order  is  as  follows: 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  gauranteeing  the  ^  “  ‘Except  as  provided  in  paragrj;- 
Four  Freedoms.  hereof,  no  person  shall  aoccr 

A  scroll  and  tablet  bearing  the  any  order  for  critical  industrial 
names  of  newspaper  jjersonalities  of  chinery  in  fulfillment  of  any  on^ 
today  and  the  past  also  is  portraved.  whether  accepted  or  not,  unless  sad 
It  includes  Will  Rogers,  Noah  Webster,  order  is  an  approved  order.  No  pe. 
Arthur  Brisbane,  Richard  F.  Outcault,  son  shall  accept  delivery  of  ^ 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  Dard  Hunter,  tTritical  Industrial  Machinery  excqt 
Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  pureuant  to  an  approved  order.’ 
Associated  Press,  Hugh  Baillie,  presi- 

dent  of  the  United  Press;  Joseph  V.  but  alM  the  purchaMr  of  mt. 

Connolly,  president  of  International  0 ‘inery  is  also  gui  ty  if  he  acceak 
News  Lrvice:  and  James  Wright  delivery  of  new  machinery  or  usd 


Brown,  president  of  Editor  &  &Pu-  "■“o.une.y  ioan 

^  Persons  found  guilty  of 


Section  of  the  huge  mural  now  beinq  executed  for  the  plant  under  construction  in 
Pou9hl(eepsie,  N.  Y.,  which  will  house  the  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  properties  there. 


LISHER. 

Both  Messrs.  Karoly  and  Szanto, 
unique  in  their  function  as  a  team. 


It  shows  Gutenberg's  invention  of  movable  type  with  the  great  printer  himself  dis-  vvere  born  in  Hungary  but  have  long 


cussing  a  page  of  the  Bible  with  a  man  presumably  his  foreman.  In  the  upper  left  been  American  citizens.  Mr.  Szanto  priority  for  securing  materjc. 


can  be  seen  a  typesetter  seated  at  his  type  case  while  what  can  be  imagined  as  the  attended  the  University  of  Vienna  manufacture  and  the  buyer  ms;, 

first  printer's  devil  is  inking  a  crude  roller  Immediately  below  be  prohibited  from  purchasinB  ms- 

the  printers  devil,  holding  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  while  the  other  figures  are  shop  i  r  •  •  r  cnmery. 

assistants.  The  nobleman  finds  a  place  on  the  mural  to  signify  that  it  was  this  class  ‘^ere  before  gaining  fame  as  an  artist.  on  Purchases 

that  first  realized  the  Importance  of  Gutenberg's  discovery  and  from  the  beginning  _  . a  winner  of  the  covete  ome  “You  mav  Durchase  new  r 
aided  him  financially  in  his  experiments.  The  artists.  A.  Karoly  and  L.  Szanto,  have  Prize  and  studied  widely  in  Europe.  C2(Kl  or  uced  r 

paid  great  detail  to  the  type  on  the  page  displayed  and  it  Is  correct  in  every  detail,  In  World  War  I,  he  was  official  court  years  old  wi 

being  copied  from%;  original.  painter  to  the  late  Emperor  Charles  "  ^/^^l  JtL  w'^ar  ^ 


purchasing  ma- 


History  of  Printing  Depicted  on  Huge 
Murat  for  New  Poughkeepsie  Ptant 


to  his  headquarters  staff  at  Baden  ^ 

Both  artists  are  bachelors  and  share 

an  apartment  a  few  minutes  walk  four  week  period.  You  can  purfc 
from  their  studio.  _ _  1 


Building  for  Speidel  Newspapers  to  House  Art  Works 
Picturing  Pioneers  and  Contemporaries  in  Newspapering 


Link  Exptains 
Freezing  Order 


A  HUGE  mural  depicting  the  history  A  13th  century  monk  copying  a 


of  printing  from  shortly  before  Gut-  manuscript  opens  the  story  of  print- 
enberg’s  invention  of  movable  type  to  ing's  history  on  the  mural,  and  im- 


ihe  present,  with  freedom  of  the  press  portant  steps  in  the  development  of 
as  its  theme,  is  nearing  completion  in  the  craft  until  the  20th  century,  with 


WPB  Specialisl-  Clarifies 
Appllcafion  of  Machinery 
Edict  to  Newspapers 


a  mid-town  New  York  studio.  When  an  on-the-scene  painting  of  Presi-  Leon  A.  Link,  Cleveland  Plain  serious  need  of  the  new  repla; 
finished,  the  mural  will  adorn  the  dent  Roosevelt  holding  a  Hyde  Park  Dealer  production  manager,  who  is  p,ent  parts  in  order  to  insure  ope: 
lobby  walls  of  the  “News  Cathedral”  press  conference  rounding  out  the  mechanical  consultant  of  the  newspa-  then  it  will  be  necessary  for ' 

which  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  president  of  chronology.  per  section,  printing  and  publishing  to  get  the  older  approved  by  the  Wf: 

Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  building  Zengor,  Hamllfon  Included  branch,  WPB.  attempted  at  the  recent  “^g  g  further  effort  at  consen’s;:' 


Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  building  Zenger,  Hamllfon  Included  branch,  WPB.  attempted  at  the  recent  “^g  g  further  effort  at  consen’s;: 

to  house  his  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  In  prominent  positions  on  the  mural,  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  Mechanical  j  would  suggest  that  each  mechar,:; 

newspaper  properties.  all  in  life-size  figures,  are  such  early-  Conference  to  clear  up  some  confu-  department  head  be  asked  to  list « 

The  mural  is  one  of  the  few  .such  day  guardians  of  press  freedom  in  this  ,  regarding  application  of  the  the  demands  upon  his  depanir.t 

works  ever  executed  for  a  newspaper  nation  as  John  Peter  Zenger,  and  his  VvPB’s  recently  amended  freeze  or-  th.at  in  his  opinion  make  for  »a; 

plant  in  this  country.  lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton.  England's  1°  newspaper  machinery.  Mechanical  departments  are  sen 

The  “News  Cathedral"  is  a  modern  important  contribution  to  printing.  ^  rele^e  by  the  WPB  dated  May  departments,  giving  service  to  : 


newspaper  plant  in  every  detail  which  William  Caxton.  also  is  included 


Sion  regarding  application  oi  the  demands  upon  his  departir.r 

Vv’PB's  recently  amended  freeze  or-  tf.gt  his  opinion  make  for  »a; 
Jer  to  newspaper  machinery.  Mechanical  departments  are  sen 

A  release  by  the  WPB  dated  May  departments,  giving  service  to  : 
Ifc.  pertaining  to  the  amendments  to  n^vvs  and  sales  department  of  ! 


faithfully  adheres  to  the  Hudson  Val-  The  artists  spent  months  in  inten-  Industrial  Limitation  Order  L-83.  he  newspapers.  We  all  know  that  thf 


ley  Colonial  tradition  in  its  architec-  sive  research  and  study  before  begin-  Fainted  out.  contained  the  following:  demands  have  increased.  It  is  lii' 


tural  lines.  It  is  expected  to  be  dedi-  ning  their  commission,  the  first  work 


cated  in  the  near  future  at  which  time 
the  mural  will  be  unveiled. 

Three-Story  Building 


of  this  kind  they  have  executed  since 
learning  together  15  years  years  ago  in 
Hungary.  Since  arriving  in  this  caun- 


•  While  retaining  rigid  control  over  there  was  a  good  rea.^on  for  the  p 
acceptance  of  orders  and  deliveries  by  ticular  service  at  the  time  it  was 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  all  Cjuested.  It  seems  now  is  the 
(;lhcr  persons  of  new,  used  and  recon-  the  non-essentials  should  be  elt 


The  edifice,  a  three-story  building  try  in  1927.  they  have  painted  murals  mac  iin^y,  e  amen  c  or-  nated.  If  these  lists,  of  what  rat 

in  an  cll  shape  with  a  great  tower  in  for  churches,  hotels,  and  ho.spitals.  Ti^  considered  non-es.sentials. 

its  center,  will  house  Poughkeep.sie  Recently  they  completed  a  mural  pic-  ^  oiiza-  turned  over  to  the  mechanica  f- 

Newspapers — the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle-  turing  the  history  of  transportation  in  *  person  representing  nt 

.Veic.s.  the  Poughkeepsie  Nexe  Yorker,  the  United  States  for  the  Hotel  Penn-  ..  ,*!  .  .  t  •  1  agi  ment  in  your  plant.  >011 

and  the  Hudson  Vallexj  Sundag  Con-  sylvania  in  New  York.  Their  work  I  w.int  to  point  out.  said  Mi .  Link,  to  tind  management  moie  me- 


Covering  thousands  of  square  feet  of 
Vvall  area  on  the  main  and  second 


ctJilcI  lil  lUllV.  WUIIV  .  1  -1  i  1  t  1  1  f  U'  V 

al.so  was  featured  at  the  Chicago  and  ' order  per-  m  considering  suggestions  of  this  t 
New  York  World  Fairs  production  ol  machinery,  it  does  now  than  it  was  previoii.sly. 


Great  names  in  American  journal- 


not  provide  for  supplying  the  mate-  “The  mechanical  superintended 
I  ial  for  making  this  machinery  and  it  a  large  Eastern  newspaixT  told  d 
ooes  not  guarantee  approval  of  orders  few  days  ago  about  the  work  c::. 
e.ftcr  the  machinery  is  completed,  vetion  committws  had  Ix-cn  doi- 
Manufacturers  w’ho  continue  the  pro-  tiie  plant  where  he  is  in  charge,  if''! 


floors,  the  mural  will  dominate  the  ism  parade  through  the  mural,  begin- 


building's  entrance. 


ning  with  Ben  Franklin,  and  his  con- 


It  is  almost  complete  except  for  temporaries  find  places  of  honor  on 
several  figures  of  men  who  have  the  huge  canvas.  The  artists  are 


machinery  less  than  five  years  ok 


violating  tk 


order  can  be  punished  by  a  fine  or 
imprisonment.  Violators  may  ak: 
be  prohibited  from  further  applie- 


Prize  and  studied  widely  in  Europe.  "lay  purchase  new  machrae 

In  World  War  I.  he  was  official  court  vp.ued  up  to  $200  or  used  machine 
nainter  to  the  late  Emperor  Charles  uiore  than  five  years  old  without  ap. 
of  Austria-Hungary,  and  was  assigned  War  Production  Boa:: 

You  may  purchase  repair  or  mac. 


four  week  period.  You  can  purchai: 
repair  and  maintenance  supplies  c 
excess  of  $1,000  without  approval  whe: 
and  only  when  there  has  been  a 
actual  breakdown  or  suspension  of  o;- 
erations  because  of  damage,  wear  b: 
tear,  destruction  or  failure  of  pans, 
the  like,  and  the  essential  repair .. 
maintenance  parts  are  not  othem;.' 
available. 

“If  you  wish  to  purchase  repair  a:, 
maintenance  parts  in  excess  of  $11“ 
tor  any  one  machine  and  the  mack: 
has  not  actually  broken  down,  bu: 
ill  serious  need  of  the  new  repla;:- 


the  non-essentials  should  be  elt 
nated.  If  these  lists,  of  what  rat 
be  considered  non-es.sentials. 


i 


W.  . .  I 

ajirment  in  your  plant,  you  are  i 


ui  iiitrii  wmi  iiaw  lut'  Lduvetb.  i  iit’  aiubis  are  j,.  ^  f  _  u*  •...  j  i 

I  j  ■  *  1  •  *1  j  ,  I  •  •  4-  T  auction  ot  new  machinery  run  the  committees  are  made  up  oi  ^mp. 

played  prominent  roles  in  the  devel-  working  in  cooperation  with  James  ^  ^ ,  denartments.  menY* 

America.  The  Uuight  Brown.  Sr.,  president,  and  Ar-  ,;ri^rable  length  of  time.  understand  the  necessity  of  sa 


men  included  are  personalities  well  thur  T.  Robb,  editor,  of  Editor  &  Pvb- 


"The  original  order  froze  all  .second 


1  ,  1  f  .j.  I-  .u  u  ,  u  •  1  j  •  .  1H./.1-  rtii  tne.se  materials.  In  most  inst^-- 

known  to  members  of  Hxe  I  ourth  lishlr  who  are  technical  advisers  to  j^g^j  niachinery.  The  amended  order  they  have  sons  in  the  service  T 


Estate. 

The  mural  is  being  executed  by  a 


pi  oject. 

Figures  included  from  another  day 


team  of  internationally-known  mural  are  Charles  Dana.  Joseph  Pulitzer. 


painters.  Andrew  Karoly  and  Louis  Henry  J.  Raymond.  James  Gordon  eleven  other  specific  types  of 


permits  the  sale  of  a  machine  or  ma-  are  making  it  their  business  to 
chines  over  five  years  of  age  without  the  cooperation  of  their  fellow^ 
clearance  from  the  WPB.  It  also  lists  ployes  in  this  most  patriotic  e- 


Szanto.  Work  on  it  was  begun  last  Bennett  and  Horace  Greeley. 


empted  transactions,  most  of  them 


The  work  of  the  committee  is  ^ 
effective  and  worthwhile  savins 


September.  The  mural  is  being  Also  portrayed  is  the  vital  inven-  dealing  with  transfers  of  used  or  re-  materials  have  resulted.  This  is 

painted  in  seven  sections;  the  largest  tion  of  the  rotary  press  of  the  Hoe  conditioned  machinery,  where  in-  important  to  the  employe  as  to 

is  20  x  25  feet,  while  six  additional  Brothers.  Robert  and  Richard,  as  are  equity  or  hardship  would  otherwise  employer,  because  both  will 

panels  measure  10  x  15  feet  each.  the  inventions  of  important  communi-  result.  The  exemptions  include  seiz-  lose  together.” 


panels  measure  10  x  15  feet  each. 


lose  together.” 


They’ll  give  you  better  reproductions  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  sharper  type  and  blacker  solids.  These  ad- 
\antages  build  circulation — and  circulation  sells 
advertising.  Users  of  Vulcan  Non-Felt  Top  Blan¬ 
ket*  with  Cork  Underpacking  include  scores  of 
sjccessful  newspapers. 


Completely  protected  by 
L'.  S.  and  foreign  patents.  Orig¬ 
inated,  developed,  manufac¬ 
tured  and  distributed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  Vulcan  Proofing  Co. 


^^tRlCA'S  PUBLISHERS  WILL  HELP  WIN  THIS  WAR! 

/  pledj’e  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
Nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

^  ii  I 

cooperate  witli  suppliers  who  are  doing  their  share  of  war  production. 

avoid  making  last-minute  emergency  orders,  and  I  shall  order  no  more 
‘n  my  exact  needs.  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  the  ma.\imum  service  from  my 
''‘ng  supply  of  equipment  such  as  blankets  and  rollers. 


VULCAN 

PRESS  BLANKETS  AND 
INKING  ROLLERS 


VULCAN  PROOFING  CO. 

FIRST  AVENUE  AND  FIFTY-EIGHTH  STREET 
BROOKLYN,  Na  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  EE 


Write  for  samples 
and  prices  on 
Tingue  press 
blankets  built  to 
accommodate  the 
narrower  width 
of  newsprint. 


Anti-Waste  Program  Is  Keynote 
Ot  Iowa  Mechanical  Meeting 


Many  Materials  Formerly  Thrown  Away  Are  SavecJ  Now, 
Conference  Told — Bleuer  Elected  President 


Charles  H.  Bleuer 


THE  DEMANDS  of  our  national 

economy  upon  the  newspaper  in 
wartime  was  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  confer¬ 
ence  held  Sun¬ 
day,  Monday, 
and  Tuesday, 

May  24  -  26,  in 
Des  Moines. 

Not  in  the  16 
years  which  the 
group  has  been 
holding  annual 
meetings  did  so 
many  serious 
problems  come 
before  it  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Because  the  national  emer- 
ger»cy  will  continue  to  influence  every 
newspaper,  both  large  and  small,  the 
250  delegates  brought  with  them  more 
Questions  and  problems  for  discus¬ 
sion  than  at  any  of  the  previous  ses¬ 
sions. 

Link  Is  Keynoter 

There  were  speakers  of  national  im¬ 
portance  on  the  program.  Forum  ses¬ 
sions  which  they  conducted  were  well 
attended  by  men  from  all  mechanical 
departments.  Something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  meeting  was  evident  in  the 
words  of  Leon  Link,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  production  specialist  of  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

A  keynote  speaker.  Link,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  said; 

“There  is  more  to  patriotism  than 
waving  a  flag.  Some  of  you  have  sons 
ui  this  battle  and  they  are  going  to 
need  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
wasting.” 

Other  speakers  following  the  same 
theme  and  emphasizing  what  men  in 
their  department  might  do  to  speed 
the  war  effort  were:  Fred  Hudson, 
director.  Engineering  Department,  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen  & 
Assistants’  Union,  Pressmen’s  Home, 
Tennessee,  and  W.  W.  Warfel,  Chemco 
Photo  Products  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

The  speakers  stressed  the  fact  that 
conservation  of  every  item  of  mate¬ 
rial  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a 
newspaper  is  of  ever  increasing  im¬ 
portance.  As  Hudson  pointed  out,  “it 
is  impossible  to  purchase  new  presses 
and  none  can  be  built  until  after  the 
war,  although  rebuilt  machines  still 
are  available.” 

Another  point  emphasized  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  discussions  is  that  parts 
for  replacements  can  be  secured  at 
the  present  time  but  how  long  this 
will  continue  is  something  that  even 
manufacturers  cannot  determine. 

Sabsfltufa  Moferiefs  K»$trlet»d 

Forum  leaders  pointed  out  that  in 
numerous  instances  priorities  are 
greatly  restricting  substitute  materials 
as  well  as  those  in  original  use. 

The  mechanical  men,  however,  said 
they  were  saving  many  materials 
which  formerly  were  thrown  away. 
Most  of  them  said  also  they  had  been 
able  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
proofs. 

J.  W.  Holden,  Newton,  Iowa,  drew 
chuckles  from  the  group  with  the 
statement  that  in  his  plant  sheets  of 
the  Congressional  Record  are  being 
used  to  wrap  single  copies  of  papers. 

Reiterating  the  gravity  of  waste. 
Link  said  that  “our  fighting  men  need 


material,  converted  into  different 
kinds  of  armament,  to  fight  for  their 
lives  and  to  win  this  war.” 

“They  are  fighting  for  us.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  job  to  impress  upon  every 
man  in  our  various  departments  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  every 
possible  saving  of  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  our  boys  can  be  ade¬ 
quately  equipped.” 

'fhe  speaker  devoted  part  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  new  amendments  to  the  War 
Production  Board’s  order  freezing  sale 
of  new  and  second-hand  machinery. 
(See  page  40  of  this  issue.) 

Ink  Situation  Discussed 

Information  gained  from  several 
,ink  manufacturers  was  presented  at 
tne  pressmen’s  meeting.  They  agreed 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  They 
recalled  that  in  the  first  World  War 
the  industry  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  Germany  for  the  dyes 
from  which  organic  colors  were 
made.  American  chemi.sts  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time  succeeded  in 
developing  colors  that,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  surpassed  those  which  were 
being  imported  at  that  time,  and  as 
a  result,  colors  today  are  far  more 
brilliant,  cleaner,  and  in  many  cases, 
more  permanent  than  were  the  im¬ 
ported  colors  prior  to  the  first  war. 

The  basic  ingredients  of  practically 
all  colors  are  materials  that  are  used 
for  explosives,  alloys,  or  other  mate¬ 
rials.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  ruling  limiting  the 
use  of  most  colors  to  70%  of  their 
ust  in  1941,  setting  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  organic  toner  that  can  be 
used  in  halftone  black  and  prohibiting 
the  use  of  all  toners  in  news  ink. 

The  development  of  synthetic  rosins 
has  revolutionized  the  manufacture  of 
many  printing  inks.  However,  it  was 
said,  these  again  require  the  use  of 
vital  materials  and  the  ink  industry 
i.s  therefore  prohibited  from  using 
them  except  where  they  are  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary. 

Hudson  summed  up  the  situation  in 
regard  to  color  ink.  “It  seems  to  be,” 
ht  said,  “that  there  must  be  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  30  or  35%  as  compared 
with  the  consumption  of  1941  and  it 
may  also  be  necessary  that  the  news¬ 
papers  get  along  with  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  colors  which  means  a  possible 
standardizing.” 


Among  the  speakers  at  the  Iowa  daily  newspaper  mechanical  conference  were  (lefttg 
right):  Fred  Hudson,  engineering  department.  International  Printing  Pressmen 
Assistant's  Union;  Val  Wells,  assistant  mechanical  superintendent,  Des  Moines  Reglsti. 
and  Tribune,  general  program  chairman;  Leon  Link,  production  manager,  Clevtlind 
Plain  Dealer,  and  W.  W.  Warfel,  Chemco  Photo  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 


It  was  reported  that  the  color  ink 
manufacturers  say,  however,  that  they 
will  be  able  to  furnish  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
quality  will  be  higher  as  substitutes 
are  developed. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Hudson  pointed 
out  that,  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  news¬ 
print,  nevertheless,  every  care  should 
bt  taken  to  conserve  every  possible 
pound  of  newsprint. 

“One  of  the  most  important  phases 
which  publishers  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  is  ordering  in  equal 
monthly  installments  and  unloading 
paper  from  the  cars  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  arrival.  Publishers  should 
also  order  cars  with  capacity  loads 
iii  order  to  conserve  rolling  stock  as 
much  as  possible.  From  the  informa¬ 
tion  furnished,  it  does  seem  that  we 
may  experience  a  car  shortage  to  some 
extent,”  he  said. 

Suggesflons  for  Pressmen 

Mr.  Hudson  offered  nine  suggestions 
for  pressmen  in  their  campaign 
against  waste.  They  were: 

1.  Are  the  rolls  the  maximum  diam¬ 
eter? 

2.  Winding  at  the  core. 

3.  Wrapper  should  be  only  heavy 
enough  to  protect  the  roll. 

4.  Condition  of  spindles,  chucks, 
pressroom  and  storage  floors. 

5.  Are  we  using  the  best  possible 
method  of  handling? 

6.  Utmost  attention  must  be  given 
to  all  the  various  details  after  the 
paper  is  in  the  press,  i.e..  be  sure 
tiiere  are  no  nicks,  end  of  rolls  sprayed 
if  paper  is  dry  or  brittle,  that  the 
flyboy  does  not  throw  out  too  many 
papers  for  a  splice.  If  webs  are  con¬ 
tinually  breaking  in  the  press,  don’t 
blame  the  paper  until  after  you  have 
checked  impression,  compensators  and 
plates  to  make  sure  your  trouble  is 
not  in  the  press. 

7.  Be  careful  in  making  splices. 


8.  Plate  up  the  press  with  as  fe* 
moves  as  possible. 

9.  Make  as  few  moves  as  possible  in 
threading  the  press. 

1943  Meeting  in  Des  Moines 

The  convention  opened  Sunday 
Several  clinics  were  held. 

Val  Wells,  assistant  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  Des  Moines  Register  i 
Tribune,  was  general  program  chair- 
man.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  1913 
convention  in  Des  Moines.  However 
dales  for  the  meeting  were  not  set. 

New  officers  elected  are:  Charles  H 
(Tod)  Bleuer,  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent.  Davenport  (la.)  Dcmocrci 
president;  Val  Wells,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Andy  Jose,  Des  Moines  Register 
i  Tribune,  second  vice-president 
Paul  F.  Kamler,  Clinton  Herald,  wa¬ 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Becker  Elected 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  the 
Intertypse  Corporation,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try  Association  of  New  York  at  the 
anuual  meeting  of  its  directors  June! 


When  Old  Faces  Re-Appenr  One  Vital 

Question  Conies  Up 


•  Young  men  vanishing  from 
stereo  crews  has  brought  many 
veterans  out  of  retirement,  eager 
to  be  of  use  while  manpower  is 
needed. . , .  “Still  using  Certifieds,” 
is  the  answer  to  their  inevitable 
question.  ...  an  answer  which 
means  that  aging  nerves  and  mus¬ 
cles  will  not  be  unduly  strained  in 
the  process  of  getting  back  into 
stereo  harness. 


For  dependdble  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certiiied  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockofollor  Plozo,  Dopt.  P,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 


H4-H0  lAST  13,4  STaifT,  r5!=-^ 

I3»r  WAOAtM  AVtMUI,  CMICAQO. 

733  i.  WASHINGTON  tlVO..  lOS  ANOttP-jS 
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J.QRIUNE  13,  1942 

Ihiontown  (Pa.)  Dailies 
Olieii  New  Building  | 

fluorescent  Lighting  in  New  gjt 

Two-Story  Fireproof  Plant  ofl 
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;jjg3JTLY  opened  in  Uniontown, 
Pi,  is  the  new  home  of  the  city’s 
^  daily  newspapers,  the  Morning 
Hettld  and  the  Evening  Standard, 
their  commercial  printing  aux¬ 
iliary,  the  Standard  Printing  Co. 

two-story  building,  without 
basement  but  with  provision  for  a 
Jjiird  floor  if  and  when  needed,  fronts 
;4  feet  on  East  Church  Street  and 
extends  back  150  feet  to  an  alley,  thus 
iording  over  22,000  square  feet  of 
foor  space.  At  the  rear  the  building  i 
ij  tapped  by  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  I 
Sluing,  thus  providing  fast  and  con¬ 
silient  facilities  for  unloading  news-  ! 
print  and  other  supplies. 

The  Herald  and  Standard  are  pub-  | 
iihed  by  Uniontown  Newspapers,  : 
he,  of  which  S.  W.  Calkins  is  presi-  | 
cent  and  business  manager,  C.  D.  | 
Harader  is  treasurer  and  production  i 
T.anager,  O'Neil  Kennedy  is  vice-  | 
president  and  J.  K.  Spurgeon  is  sec-  ' 
retary. 

Steel,  Concrete  Building  I 

The  building  is  of  steel,  brick  and 
concrete  and  is  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  modern  design  can  afford.  Wood 
comprises  less  than  1%  of  its  struc- 
nre  and  has  been  used  for  doors  and 
ielving,  pending  replacement  after 
the  war  with  metal.  The  motif  is  en¬ 
tirely  utilitarian. 

Without  the  use  of  any  ornamen- 
:  t  on  whatsoever,  the  building  front 
IS  of  fallstone  brick  and  glass,  the 
bmad  expanse  of  windows  on  both 
Soors  being  fitted  with  dual  sash  ad- 
-itable  against  drafts  and  providing 
a  maximum  of  light  and  ventilation. 
Interior  walls  are  of  buff  colored 
'agnesium  spot  tile,  with  ceilings  of 
^  ’Ustical  composition  in  administra- 
:  e  and  editorial  departments.  Light- 
'?  is  fluorescent  in  special  installa- 
'■  ns.  particularly  in  the  mechanical 
■partments.  A  feature  is  short  flu- 
escent  light  tubes  over  the  copy 
ciTel  of  the  linotypes  and  intertypes; 
:.'..'iters  have  found  these  easy  on  the 
:  «  and  they  eliminate  ceiling  lights 
-hile  at  the  keyboards. 

Fhrnt  40  feet  of  the  building  are 
^evoted  to  the  administrative  offices, 
floor,  and  the  editorial  offices, 
<'®»d  floor.  Main  entrance  is  by 
'■de  center  door  opening  into  a  large 
with  adequate  counter  space 
wiind  which  are  located  the  adver- 
.'mg,  circulation  and  accounting  de- 
*hments  and  private  offices  of  busi¬ 
ly*  and  production  managers.  A 
^roof  bank-type  steel  vault  pro- 
nfekeeping  for  books,  records 
-Td  Tiluables. 

Beporofe  Editorial  Dopts. 

^  editorial  and  news  depatrments 
^  wcond  floor  front,  reached  by 
^te  stairways,  the  Herald  occu- 
^  the  east  side  of  the  space,  the 
““dard  the  west.  Adjoining  the 
private  offices  are  pro- 
^.for  Editor  J.  Fred  Shean  of  the 
Herald  and  O’Neil  Kennedy 
^  Standard.  An  inno- 

i“  ^  location  of  the  AP  and 
^^jeietypes  in  specially  built  con- 
^  compartments  within  the 
^•length  counter.  These  are  spe- 
p^ventilated  against  overheating 
BiSJu  ”  1**®"  operating 

»  dMk*  steps  away  from 

of  the  news  editors.  Ad- 
■e  A.  rooms  to  the  rear 

ij.^  photographic 

^remainder  of  the  second  floor 
^  mechanical  and 
commercial 
f  ^  Standard  Print- 

•ihe  newspaper  composing 


room  houses  a  battery  of  eight  Lino¬ 
types  and  two  Intertypies  while  the 
“job”  department  is  served  by  one 
Linotype  and  one  Intertype,  all  avail¬ 
able  for  extraordinary  demands  on 
either  side.  Complete  equipment  for 
off-set  work  is  provided. 

Floors  are  of  concrete,  ceilings  are 
high  and  of  ceil  and  bar  joist  inter¬ 
locking,  affording  extra  ventilation 
and  sound  absorption  features.  News¬ 
paper  “turtles”  are  rubber-tired, 
making  for  ease  of  movement.  Behind 
the  composing  room  comes  the  stereo¬ 
typing  room,  floored  with  steel  plates 


over  concrete.  This  is  completely 
equipped,  pony  autocaster  and  sta-hi 
former  being  recent  additions.  News- 
papier  plates  are  dropped  to  the  press¬ 
room  directly  underneath  through  a 
pneumatic  chute. 

On  the  first  floor,  to  the  rear  of  the 
administrative  offices,  are  the  storage 
rooms  with  space  for  eight  carloads 
of  newsprint  and  the  pressroom  hous¬ 
ing  a  48-page  Hoe  press.  Here  also  is 
located  the  engraving  department 
with  one  room  for  photographic  and 
another  for  etching  work,  and  the 
carriers’  recreation  room.  A  drive-in 


ramp,  12  'oy  26  feet,  provides  ample 
room  for  newspaper  delivery  trucks 
without  exposure  to  weather. 

Heating  tor  the  building  is  vapor 
type  radiation  fired  from  a  thermo¬ 
statically,  electrically  controlled  gas 
furnace.  Gas  fueled  louvre  or  shutter 
units  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  two  floors  and  at 
heights  which  not  only  provide  a 
maximum  flow  of  heat  but  eliminates 
drafts  and  maintains  constantly  uni¬ 
form  temperature.  These  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  fan  units  during  the 


TO  MECHANICAL  EXECUTIVES: 

Realize  the  advantages 
of  operating  ivith 

LUDLOW- 

•  Type  supply  that  never  runs  out 

•  Up-to-the-minute  typeface  designs 

•  Wide  selection  of  faces—full  size  range 

•  No  worn  or  broken  letters 

•  Unbreakable  italics  and  scripts 

•  Used  effectively  by  any  competent  compositor 

•  Instant  change  of  size  and  face 

•  Faster  setting  — matrix  “gathering” 

•  Rapid  and  easy  spacing 

•  Economies  of  all-slug  make-up 

•  Self-quadding  and  self-centering 

•  Long  lines  with  single  justification 

•  Forms  once  corrected  stay  correct 

•  Simplicity  of  mechanism  and  operation 

•  Slugs  withstand  severe  molding  pressure 

•  Economy  of  floor  space 

•  Low-cost  display  composition 

•  •  •  and  only  with  Ludlow  can  you  realize  ALL  of 
these  advantages— and  more 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 


2032  ClyboLirn  Avct..  Chicago 


Set  in  Ludlo«%  Radiant  Heavy  and  Ludlow  Radian*  Uedtum 
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Employe  Cooperation  Is  Valuable 
Savings  Aid  in  the  Mail  Room 

Register  and  Tribune  Mail  Room  Chief  Cites  Benefits 
Derived  In  His  Department  Through  Mutual  Aid 


By  JOE  MENARD 

Superintendent,  Mailing  Room,  Does 

IN  ORDER  to  operate  a  mailing  room 

efficiently,  and  make  the  most  sav- 
i'^gs.  both  on  labor  and  material,  it  is 
most  important  that  superintendents, 
foremen,  and  their  assistants  get  closer 
and  stay  closer  to  every  one  working 
in  that  department.  This  has  always 
been  good  policy  but  under  the  neces¬ 
sities  that  the  war  is  bringing  on  to 
save,  and  operate  efficiently,  it  must 
be  done. 

No  one  man  or  two  or  three  men  can 
accomplish  much  without  the  support 
and  confidence  of  their  co-workers. 
In  order  to  get  and  keep  that  con¬ 
fidence,  fairness  and  consideration  of 
all  must  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times. 
Most  of  the  good  ideas  come  from  the 
man  handling  the  work  and  all  the 
foreman  or  superintendent  does,  if  he 
is  wise,  is  to  recognize  a  good  idea 
when  it  is  shown  him;  put  it  into 
effect  and  give  the  right  man  the 
credit  he  deserves. 

Urges  Cooperation 

When  credit  is  given  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  it  encourages  thinking,  and  in¬ 
creases  cooperation,  and  the  most  will 
be  done  for  the  good  of  all.  Harmony 
and  cooperation  are  the  keys  to  the 
greatest  problems,  and  happiness.  No 
man  can  do  his  best  when  he  is  not 
happy.  Too  many  times  the  superin¬ 
tendent  and  the  foreman  try  to  take 
the  credit  for  everything  good  and 
blame  the  rest  of  the  help  for  the 
things  that  go  wrong.  In  an  office 
where  these  conditions  exist  you  will 
find  discord,  unhappy  workers  and  a 
lack  of  efficiency. 

Now  that  machines  and  parts  are 
getting  harder  to  purchase,  every  em¬ 
ploye  must  be  made  familiar  with 
that  fact,  and  his  cooperation  earnest¬ 
ly  solicited  to  take  better  care  of  a 
machine,  keeping  them  properly  oiled, 
and  inspections  made  more  often  to 
catch  trouble  before  a  part  is  broken 
or  worn  out  and  has  to  be  replaced. 
Again  cooperation  is  so  necessary  and 
must  be  had  if  we  are  to  conserve  on 
parts,  which  we  just  viust  do. 

For  several  weeks  now  the  Register 
and  Tribune  have  been  doing  some  of 
the  following  things  to  cut  down  on 
their  use  of  kraft  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  also  wrap 
bundles  so  they  will  reach  their 
destination  without  papers  being  dam¬ 
aged.  Where  papere  are  delivered  by 
trucks,  those  receiving  papers  save 
the  kraft  paper  wrapper,  if  it  is  fit  to 
be  used  again  and  it  is  sent  back  by 
the  truck  every  few  days  when  a 
small  bundle  of  wrappers  have  ac¬ 
cumulated. 

Drivor  o  Factor 

Of  course  sometimes  a  wrapper  is 
only  used  once,  but  often  times  a 
wrapper  can  be  used  four  or  five  times 
before  it  is  discarded.  The  truck 
drivers  gather  and  return  these  wrap¬ 
pers  and  they  soon  get  the  idea  better 
fixed  in  their  minds  and  cooperate  by 
handling  bundles  a  little  more  care¬ 
fully  so  that  the  wrapper  will  not  be 
damaged  and  can  be  used  again. 

This  effort  like  any  other  worth¬ 
while  effort  must  have  cooperation  of 
every  one.  What  can  the  mailer,  or 
the  carrier  boy  do  towards  saving 
wrappers,  if  the  truck  driver  is  not 
careful  in  handling  bundles  and  al¬ 
lows  the  wrapper  to  be  damaged? 
Once  the  driver  realizes  his  respon- 


Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

sibility,  and  his  part  in  this  plan  he 
will  want  to  help  if  he  is  given  his 
share  of  the  credit. 

The  wrappers  that  the  roto  sections 
arrive  in  from  Chicago  to  our  office  are 
also  cut  up  and  used  over  to  big  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  was  started  by  a  jani¬ 
tor  whose  heart  and  interest  was  to 
help  save.  A  mailer  seeing  what  was 
being  done  with  Roto  wrappers  started 
to  save  the  heavy  wrappers  that  came 
around  the  kraft  paper  and  they  were 
cut  up  and  a  use  formed  for  them. 
We  do  not  have  a  large  newsboy  sale 
and  our  returns  are  small  so  we  run 
short  on  returns  and  spoils  that  can 
be  used  for  wrapping  purposes.  The 
janitors  have  been  collecting  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  mailing  room,  copies 
sent  over  the  building  for  checking 
copies,  etc.,  and  we  are  able  to  cut 
down  the  amount  of  kraft  used,  and 
use  these  papers  for  the  bottom  wrap¬ 
per  of  a  bundle. 

There  can  also  be  a  saving  made  by 
a  careful  watch  of  wire,  rope,  and 
string  and  yet  put  out  the  bundle  of 
papers  in  good  shape.  In  some  cases 
we  are  using  smaller  kraft  wrappers 
with  no  bad  effect,  and  a  little  wire 
can  be  saved  on  some  bundles  and 
string  and  rope  can  be  cut  down  some, 
if  the  proper  spirit  is  developed  and 
credit  divided. 

Rubber  Bond  Saving* 

We  are  also  using  less  proofs  for 
correction  on  stencils  and  galleys. 
This  saves  labor  to  print  proofs  and 
also  saves  material.  This  can  be  over¬ 
done  and  a  proof  can  be  used  too  long. 
A  dirty  proof  with  too  many  changes 
on  it  is  hard  to  work,  and  will  take 
more  time  and  increase  the  errors  in 
handling.  Those  handling  this  kind 
of  work  can  tell  best  how  long  a  proof 
can  be  used  before  a  new  one  should 
be  made,  and  their  judgment  will  be 
counted  on  for  the  most  efficiency  and 
saving. 

One  of  our  mailers  was  concerned 
about  the  possibilities  of  a  shortage 
of  rubber  bands  several  weeks  ago, 
and  started  thinking  about  how  we 
could  get  along  without  them.  We 
have  a  mail  list  circulation  of  around 
115,000  every  24  hours  and  a  large 
number  of  sack  labels  are  used  each 
day.  The  labels  for  each  reel  of  mail 
was  kept  together  and  separated  by 
rubber  bands.  He  made  a  container 
foi  these  labels  and  they  could  be 
separated  and  kept  in  order  without 
any  rubber  bands  and  a  saving  of 
about  75  rubber  bands  a  day  was 
made,  and  he  got  the  credit  for  the 
saving. 

The  circulation  department  uses  a 
canvas  bag  made  to  order  for  all 
mail  going  to  city  branches  for  car¬ 
riers,  and  they  are  used  over  and  over 
for  months  before  they  are  worn  out. 
Much  of  the  mail  going  to  carriers 
outside  of  the  city  are  put  in  their 
bundle  of  papers  and  a  very  large 
saving  made  there 

We  are  just  starting  on  another  idea 
that  looks  like  it  is  going  to  be  a  good 
one.  Heretofore  we  have  always  car¬ 
ried  the  name  of  the  carrier  on  all 
bundles  of  papers  going  out  of  the 
city,  and  every  time  a  new  carrier  was 
put  on  the  route  his  name  would  have 
to  be  changed.  Where  a  type  list  is 
used,  only  one  line  would  need  to  be 


set  up  and  changed,  but  where  a  sten¬ 
cil  list  is  used  the  entire  stencil  must 
be  made  over.  Now  we  are  taking  the 
carrier  name  off  of  the  label  and  put¬ 
ting  in  a  number,  and  the  label  will 
not  have  to  be  changed  any  more 
when  a  new  carrier  goes  on. 

We  used  to  keep  the  labels  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  but  now  keep  them 
in  numerical  order  and  they  are  easier 
to  find  on  the  proofs  for  order  changes 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  a  lot  of 
work  is  eliminated.  This  change 
takes  quite  a  lot  of  planning  in  the 
circulation  department  but  it  looks 
like  it  will  be  well  worth  while. 

Organization  o  Need 

Orders  coming  to  the  mailing  room 
now  for  order  changes  have  the  route 
number  instead  of  the  carrier’s  name. 
Carriers  sending  in  a  change  of  order 
to  the  mailing  room  after  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  has  closed  must  be 
careful  to  give  his  route  number  as 
the  mailing  room  has  no  record  of  his 
name.  There  is  much  more  saving  in 
this  plan  where  a  stencil  list  is  used 
than  a  type  list  but  in  both  cases  there 
is  a  big  saving. 

Another  thing  that  will  be  over¬ 
looked  if  plans  are  not  made  ahead 
of  time,  is  keeping  the  entire  force 
well  organized  and  not  having  any 
one-man  jobs.  I  never  did  believe  in 
this  system  but  now  it  will  not  work 
out  whether  you  thought  it  did  before 
or  not.  You  do  not  know  when  or 
who  will  be  called  into  service  for  the 
government  next,  or  how  many  will 
be  called.  I  believe  it  was  always 
a  good  policy  to  have  one  or  more 
who  could  take  the  boss’s  place  if 
he  was  away,  and  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  that  one  or  more  know  how  to 
do  every  task  in  your  department. 

If  you  have  always  handled  your 
department  in  this  way  you  have  done 
ell  you  can  for  whatever  emergency 


Honorary  Member 

Tribute  was  paid  in  Minneapolis  recently 
to  a  builder  of  harmony  and  understendinq 
in  labor  relations  af  that  city  when  Pn,: 
J.  Ochen,  left,  vice-president  and  9eneri! 
manager  of  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc, 
was  awarded  honorary  membership  in  tht 
International  Printing  Pressmen  and  As 
sistants  Union  of  North  America.  OcUn 
is  shown  receiving  the  certificate  of  mem. 
bership  from  John  Boscoe,  Minneapolis 
international  representative  of  the  union. 
The  presentation  was  made  at  a  dinner 
attended  by  officials  of  Minneapolis  Local 
No.  20  and  St.  Paul  Local  No.  28  of  the 
union.  Graphic  Arts  is  an  organisation  of 
commercial  printing  establishments,  con- 
stituting  the  fourth  largest  line  of  business 
enterprise  in  Minneapolis. 


that  may  come  up  on  short  notice,  li 
you  have  not  trained  different  men 
this  way  you  have  already  lost  valu¬ 
able  time  that  will  cost  your  em¬ 
ployer  money. 

Conditions  are  so  different  in  even 
mail  room  it  takes  the  combined 
thinking  and  cooperation  of  all  to 
work  out  the  best  systems  for  effi¬ 
ciency. 


MODEL  ‘  F 


FLAT  FORM  O  SCORCH 


Direct  Heat 

riicrtiKistatic  Cotitnil 

l''k‘.\il)lc  Cover 
2.W  Volts  AC  or  DC 

I ’rice  $120 

f.o.l).  Lvnti,  Mass. 


MODEL  “E” 

CURVED  FORM  O  SCORCH 

Direct  Heat 
T  herniostatic  Control 
,\(ljustahle  Tciisitm  on  Cover 
Self  ConfortnitifT  Cover 

AC— 220  volts . $130.00 

DC— 200  volts . $173.00 

f.o.l>.  Lvnn.  .Mass. 
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irs.  the  length  of  wire  clips  was  re¬ 
duced  from  inches  to  ITs  inches. 

Xhe  use  of  newsprint  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  kraft  paper  wrappers  was 
dtscussed  at  length,  the  opinion  being 
•hat  when  mailing  distance  is  not  too 
great,  nor  the  bulk  excessive,  that 
newsprint  used  full  length,  with  sev¬ 
eral  wraps  around  in  the  case  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  is  satisfactory.  In  fact. 


BIG  CHIEF 


Study  its  features,  then  look  into  your  remelting 
costs  and  figure  for  yourself  how  soon  this  Big 
Chief  Remelter  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  savings  on 
fuel,  labor  and  drossage. 

FEATURES 

DUOFOLD  INSULATION  conserves  heat. 

THERMOSTATIC  AUTO  CONTROL  regulates  the  heat. 

IORDAN  VALVE  prevents  metal  from  freezing  in  spout.*  i 

PRESSURE  RELIEF  prevents  pot  from  cracking. 

TOOTHED  RING  speedsmelting — reduces  drossage.** 

QUICK-HEAT  MUFFLER  cuts  down  melting  time  by 
drawing  heat  through  the  body  of  the  metal.* 

MOTORIZED  AGITATOR  mixes  and  cleans  the  metal. 

NTERNAL  LIGHTING  permits  efficient  skimming. 

CONTINUOUS  CASTING-TROUGH  speeds  casting.*  K  H 

FUEL:  Gas  (manufactured,  natural  or  mixed),  TL  B 

Electricity  or  Coal.  B  ■ 


Ii.  PAYS 
<  FOR 
ITSELF 


concentrated  on  that  important  phas< 
of  newspaper  printing.  Under  thi 
chairmanship  of  A.  H.  Burns,  Nev 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  stereo¬ 
typers  came  to  grips  with  severa 
knotty  problems. 

P.  E.  Silver,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  told  how  he  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain  water  temperature  in  the  cast- 
n:g  box  at  75  to  80  degrees  by  thermo- 
>tatic  control  and  a  water  system  ii 
'*hich  the  water  is  stored  in  a  con- 
tiete  tank  on  top  of  the  building.  Th< 
.•/iluraiikee  Jonninf  also  uses  its  owi 
oater  system,  which  gives  a  more  uni- 
•"rm  temoeratuie.  according  to  Harr; 
orasse  of  the  Journal. 

The  value  of  keeping  strainers  cleai 
-■t  the  sprinkle  r  sy.stem  was  strcs.‘-t-( 
George  H.  Fuller.  Clvvvlaml  Pre.s-j 
At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  striiiner 
“te  cleaned  t  wife  a  ’week,  accordiiv 
-1  Robert  J,  Longmore.  who  alsi 


CAPACITIES 

1200  lbs..  2400  lbs..  3200  lbs.,  4800  lbs. 

WRITE  FOR 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

ILLUSTRATED 


Like  father 
like  sen 

LITTLE  CHIEF 
REMELTER 

This  tight-fisted 
compact  Remel¬ 
ter  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  the 
Composing 
room  without 
discomfort.  De¬ 
signed  for  gas 
or  electricity. 


UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS  CORPORATION 

AM>  AfFlLIAIfD  tOI»P<,llATIO.SS 

200  Diamond  St. . Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

-1101  Curtis  Aye.. . Baltimore.  Md. 

2246  W.  Hubbard  St . Chicago,  Ill. 

78b  Bryant  St . San  FrsnclKo,  Cal. 

2448  E.  2bth  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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nal  and  Tribune,  uses  156  points  of 
packing  on  all  presses. 

Fred  Hudson,  former  Hearst  me¬ 
chanical  executive  and  now  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  International  Printing 
Piessmen’s  Union  research  depart¬ 
ment,  said  that  a  stereotype  plate 
should  hold  to  3  1000  of  an  inch  vari¬ 
ance  for  good  press  work.  He  also 
recorrunended  that  underlay  can  be 
used  next  to  the  iron  on  the  press 
w’hen  blankets  begin  to  compress. 

The  perennial  problem  of  under¬ 
lay  came  in  for  its  share  of  floor  dis¬ 
cussion.  After  many  views  had  been 
expressed  on  this  question.  Chair¬ 
man  Shea  summed  up  the  dis¬ 
cussion  by  stating;  “We  do  use  un¬ 
derlay  when  we  have  to,  but  we 
shouldn’t  do  it  if  we  don’t  have  to.” 
Walter  Ogden,  Cleveland  Press,  sug¬ 
gested  it  was  better  to  underlay  cuts 
in  the  form,  thereby  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  underlay  on  the  press. 

Auburn  Taylor,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  said  the  average  underlay 
should  be  .003  of  an  inch  if  halftones 


A  trio  of  ANPA  delegates  at  Chicago  con¬ 
ference,  left  to  right:  George  A.  Reid, 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News;  John  Fagan,  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star;  and  Harry 
Brentlinger,  Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star. 


are  “fuzzy.”  While  many  disagreed  in 
ttie  wisdom  of  raising  the  halftone 
above  type  high,  the  Cincinnati  Post 
does  it,  with  65-line  screen  halftones 
raised  .002  above  type  high.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  according  to  Edward 
Mahar,  underlays  its  picture  pages 
.005  of  an  inch.  John  W.  Harm  said  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  does  not  under¬ 
lay  its  picture  pages  because  it  uses  a 
75-line  screen  on  halftones  and  finds 
it  unnecessary  under  these  ideal  con¬ 
ditions. 

E.  R.  Weiskittel,  Youngstown  (O.) 
Vindicator,  asserted  that  pressmen  are 
afraid  to  pack  their  presses  the  way 
they  should  be.  close  to  the  pitch  line. 
He  suggested  an  average  press  pack¬ 
ing  should  be  .156. 

V.  E.  Scott.  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  urged  that  publishers  try  to 
equalize  their  press  runs  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  special  positions  and  getting  away 
from  angle  bars.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  either  the  pressroom  foreman  or 
the  head  pressman  should  set  the  im¬ 
pression  and  not  delegate  this  deli¬ 
cate  task  to  men  indiscriminately. 

Several  pressroom  foremen  declared 
they  had  noticed  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  newsprint  since  the  war. 
■They  complained  that  print  paper  had 
gone  yellow  and  was  duller  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Newsprint  manufacturers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  denied  there  has  been 
any  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
print  paper,  but  admitted  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  damage  to  deliv¬ 
ered  newsprint  rolls  because  of  the 
freight  car  situation.  They  advised  im¬ 
mediate  unloading  of  paper  so  the 
cars  can  keep  rolling. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Charleston  Gazette 


presented  the  conference  with  a  sam¬ 
ple  edition  printed  by  first  impres¬ 
sion,  using  water  ink.  The  ink,  hav¬ 
ing  a  water  base  instead  of  oil,  sets 
almost  immediately,  he  said,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  continuous  flow,  printing 
solid  blacks  with  no  show  through. 
He  uses  hard  rollers  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  water  ink.  Several  ex- 
piessed  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
real  future  for  water  ink  when  print¬ 
ing  equipment  can  be  developed  to 
handle  this  type  of  printing. 

Engraving  Forum 

Conservation  of  nitric  acid  was  a 
topic  of  considerable  interest  to  photo 
engravers  at  the  engraving  and  pho¬ 
tography  forum  Wednesday  morning. 
M.  A.  Hagan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
was  chairman  of  this  session.  The  sup¬ 
ply  situation  was  fully  covered  by 
equipment  representatives. 

Aside  from  nitric  acid,  copper  is 
extremely  scarce.  Zinc  plates  for 
photo  engraving  can  still  be  obtained 
from  manufacturers  without  a  prefer¬ 
ence  rating,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  newspapers  will  help  zinc  plate 
producers  if  they  use  an  A-10  or 
B-lOO  order  in  purchasing  zinc.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  flash  blubs,  other 
than  black  bulbs,  which  are  now 
restricted  to  government  and  news- 
pap>er  use. 

"There  apparently  is  no  acute  short¬ 
age  of  chemicals  which  are  used  in 
photography  and,  if  necessary,  sub¬ 
stitutes  can  be  found,  it  was  stated. 
In  the  photo  engraving  department, 
however,  shellac  and  alcohol  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  critical  material  class. 
At  the  present  time,  the  engraving 
industry  is  restricted  to  about  35%  of 
last  year’s  usage  of  shellac.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  get  a  good  grade  of 
alcohol,  but  the  situation  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  “too  tight.” 

Mr.  Wines  pointed  out  that  while 
newspapers  are  allowed  to  buy  35% 
of  the  amount  of  shellac  used  last 
year,  it  has  been  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  substitute  Manila  resin.  He 
explained,  however,  that  under  terms 
of  the  WPB  order,  newspapers  would 
be  permitted  to  buy  up  to  50%  of  last 
year’s  volume.  Newspapers  have 
never  used  Manila  resin,  he  said,  and 
consequently  would  not  be  technically 
eligible  to  purchase  the  product. 

Use  Both  Sides  of  Zinc 
Engravers  were  urged  to  conserve 
nitric  acid  in  every  way  possible, 
such  as  keeping  the  acid  baths  cool, 
etching  out  less  zinc  and  not  chang¬ 
ing  the  etching  bath  as  frequently  as 
in  the  past.  A  handful  of  potassium 
alum  will  clear  up  the  etching  bath 
and  permit  at  least  one  more  etching, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

The  value  of  using  both  sides  of  a 
zinc  plate  for  engravings  was  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con.  The  Macy  West¬ 
chester  County  Newspapers  in  New 


York  are  using  the  back  sides  of  zinc 
plates,  it  was  stated,  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  case  of  the  Macy  papers, 
a  central  engraving  plant  makes  all  of 
the  cuts  and  can  use  large  flats  for 
this  work.  Considerable  polishing  of 
the  back  side  is  required  in  order 
to  eliminate  most  of  the  grain.  The 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  has 
also  experimented  with  both  sides  of 
the  zinc  plates,  but  Louis  W.  Woelfel 
stated  he  had  found  the  re-etched 
plates  were  low  on  highlights.  “If  an 
acute  shortage  of  zinc  occurs,  we  will 
use  both  sides  of  the  plate,  otherwise 
we  will  not,”  said  Mr.  Woelfel. 

Etching  Both  Sides 
John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
reported  that  Hearst  papers  have  been 
experimenting  with  etching  both  sides 
of  zinc  plates  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  re-etching  must  be 
done  on  large  flats  in  order  to  get 
away  from  the  various  odd -size  cuts. 
The  re-etching  slows  up  production, 
he  said,  and  the  amount  of  money 
saved  on  materials  is  offset  by  in¬ 
creased  labor  cost  due  to  slowness  of 
production. 

Gelatine  and  celluloid  plates  for 
engraving  are  apparently  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  developed  as  substitutes  for  zinc 
and  copper  during  the  war  period,  it 
was  stated.  Mechanical  executives 
are  casting  about  for  a  suitable  and 
durable  substitute  for  copper  plating 
in  color  printing.  Several  types  of 
plating  were  mentioned,  including 
Gem  Metal,  Triple  Plates  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Back. 

Use  of  the  Kromo-Lite  process  in 
dropping  out  highlights  was  reported 
by  several  newspapers,  including 
those  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
The  process  involves  the  use  of 
Kromo-Lite  solution  by  the  artist  in 
making  the  drawing  and  speeds  up 
the  engraving  process  by  reducing 
masking  detail.  Washington  news¬ 
papers  have  adopted  the  process  gen¬ 
erally  among  local  advertisers. 

Color,  Roto  Forum 
A  variety  of  questions  relating  to 
color  and  roto  printing,  as  well  as 
production  problems  involving  ad¬ 
vertiser-agency  -  newspaper  relations, 
were  discussed  at  the  closing  forum 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Solution  to  the  problem  of  color 
plate  register  marks,  often  placed  out¬ 
side  the  column  or  off  the  page,  was 
suggested  by  cautioning  the  engraver 
to  place  this  indicia  not  further  than 
’s  inch  from  the  copy,  if  it  is  not  jk)s- 
sible  to  include  register  marks  at  a 
convenient  location  within  the  actual 
copy. 

A  production  problem  encountered 
by  many  newspapers  is  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  hard,  or  wire  edge  on 
vignette  halftones.  Often  this  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  eliminated  by  a  strip  of 


Two  ANPA  mechanical  confarenca  dale 
gates  swap  experiences,  left  to  right;  Ham 
Eybers,  Butte  (Mont.)  Post-Standard;  aad 
Al  Rosene,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  aad 
News-Tribune. 


Another  group  attending  Chicago  conference,  left  to  right:  A.  A.  NcNab,  Howard 
Flint  Ink  Co.;  Guy  R.  Brooks,  Flint  Ink  Co.;  V.  E.  Scott,  Portland  Oregon  Journal; 
Ralph  Henderson,  Portland  Journal;  Edgar  B.  Flint;  and  Gordon  F.  Law,  Portland 

Journal. 


paper  used  as  an  underlay  on  tkt 
mat,  according  to  John  Park,  Chk^ 
Tribune.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
a  careful  grinding  under  the  edge  of 
the  cut  will  solve  the  problem. 

The  growing  use  of  newsprint  for 
monotone  and  color  roto  printing  was 
reported,  due  largely  to  the  tWliiy 
in  rotogravure  advertising  volume 
and  subsequent  reduction  in  roto 
stock  production.  The  problem  is  still 
to  get  good  reproduction.  John  M 
Hopkins  of  This  Week  reported  good 
results  on  their  first  runs  using  news¬ 
print. 

He  said  This  Week  is  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  120-line  screen.  Ink 
manufacturers,  realizing  the  problems 
presented,  are  now  making  a  special 
roto  ink,  strong  in  color  and  low  in 
finish. 

Reproduction  is  expected  to  im¬ 
prove  in  newspapers  as  a  result  of 
reducing  the  number  of  daily  editions 
to  meet  delivery  requirements  under 
the  ODT  orders  cutting  down  truck 
mileage. 

Expect  More  Ad  Mots 

With  fewer  electrotypes  coming 
from  national  advertisers,  because  d 
the  metal  shortage,  newspapers  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  more  copy  from  agen¬ 
cies  in  mat  form.  It  was  suggested 
that  agency  production  departments 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  using  the  best 
quality  of  direct  pressure  mats  and 
allow  for  shrinkage. 

Advertising  agency  men  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  more  “contrasty”  illus¬ 
trations  in  their  newspaper  copy  in 
order  to  overcome  the  lack  of  deep 
tone  qualities  in  halftones.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  arisen  since  the  war  and 
is  the  result  of  ink  manufacturers 
inability  to  secure  toners  for  their 
product. 

The  agencies  can  meet  this  sit¬ 
uation  by  producing  illustrations  wni 
sharp  black  and  white  contrasts  and 
having  the  engraver  make  deep- 
etched  plates  with  re-staging,  if  nec¬ 
essary.  A  finer  screen  halftone,  fl 
and  65  lines,  will  also  help  for  better 
reproduction,  it  was  pointed  out. 

George  Speyer,  production  mana¬ 
ger,  Chicago  office,  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  emphasized  that  news¬ 
papers  generally  are  remiss  in  promp 
and  careful  return  of  advertises 
electrotypes.  With  greater  need  w 
conservation  of  copper  plates,  » 
urged  newspapers  to  take  more^ 
in  returning  plates  promptly  and  b 
good  condition,  so  they  may  be  ^ 
used  without  having  to  be  repaired 
Tuesday  evening  the  delegates  de 
voted  their  attention  to  educations 
entertainment.  L.  A.  Famswe^ 
Metalizing  Engineering  Co- 
cus.sed  a  new  metalizing  process  tor 
repairing  worn  parts.  Mergenth^ 
Linotype  Co.  presented  a  sound  su* 
film  on  type  character. 
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Helropolitan  Newspaper  Executive  Provides 


A  publication  issued  by  Office  of  member  of  the  union  since  1923. 
Civilian  Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.,  W.  E.  (Chuck)  Dennis,  a  member 
gives  many  schemes  for  the  blackout  of  the  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald 


of  buildings.  It  is  entitled  “Black-  composing  room,  has  been  reelected 
outs,”  and  may  be  obtained  by  send-  president  of  Birmingham  Typograph¬ 
ing  25  cents  (not  stamps)  to  Superin-  ical  Union  No.  104. 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  J.  A.  Rasmussen,  of  the  Minneapolis 
^  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  compos- 

ulchailcol  Sapcrintendeiit,  New  York  Horold  Tribano  These  methods  cover  curtaining  of  ing  room,  was  elected  president 

windows  by  cloth,  paper  or  other  ma-  of  Minneapolis  Typographical  Union 
[j^GE  percentage  of  the  injuries  selves  more  rapidly,  and  thereby  be-  terial,  and  also  the  use  of  sandbags.  Local  42. 

..fcfxi  in  England  have  been  come  less  dangerous,  if  sprayed  with  permanent  closure  of  windows,  etc.  Wayne  Reed  of  the  St.  Petersburg 

Md  by  splinters  from  flying  glass,  water.  Such  a  spray  can  be  provided  It  is  advisable  to  blackout  your  plant  (Fla-)  Independent  comp)osing  room 

The  Office  of  by  a  stirrup  pump  operated  in  a  pail  by  some  means.  ANPA  “B”  Bulletin  staff  was  named  president  of  St. 

S  Civilian  Defense,  of  water  by  a  party  of  three  men.  A  No.  3 — 1942,  Jan.  7,  has  a  resume  of  Petersburg  Typographical  Union  No. 

\  ,  Washington,  has  spray  tank  and  pump  similar  to  a  precautions  taken  in  San  Francisco.  86®  recently. 

\  issued  a  pam-  garden  sprayer  may  also  be  used  and  Flexible  lacquer  may  be  obtained  ...  ,  .  , 

I  phletonthe  can  be  operated  by  one  man.  This  from  the  Roxalin  Flexible  Lacquer  50111  Wfifldinfl  AnillVfirSarV 

methods  of  pro-  should  contain  at  least  20  gallons  of  Co.,  800  Magnolia  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  ^  .  .  • 

^  tection.  It  is  en-  water.  Chemical  extinguishers  form  n.  J.,  or  the  Insl-X  Company,  Inc.,  William  V.  Cowgill,  mechanical 

^  titled  “Glass  dangerous  gases  if  used  on  incendiary  857  Meeker  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 

^  and  Glass  Sub-  bombs.  Skylights  can  not  be  pro-  ’  w— -  -"-i  1  i, 

^  stitutes”  (Pro-  tected  from  a  direct  hit  by  any  heavy 

I  tective  Construe-  bomb,  except  by  extensive  construc- 

tion  Series  No.  tion.  For  incendiary  bomb  protection, 

1)  and  may  be  )4-inch  steel  plate  or  12  inches  of 

obtained  by  sandbags  as  a  cover  for  skylights  is 

I  A.  H  Burni  sending  10  cents  recommended  by  most  authorities. 

(not  stamps)  to  frofeefion  of  fersonnef 

jc.;r.;endent  of^^cuments.  Gov-  Shelter  areas  should  be  selected  in 

T.ent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  olant  which  are  at  least  30  feet 


Lgestions  for  Air  Raid  Proledion 


recently  was  predecessors  60  years  and  who  in 
lency  of  the  tends  “to  keep  right  on  working,” 

Union  for  his  started  with  the  paper  as  a  messenger 

boy  and  aside  from  a  brief  period 
Vrigley  Print-  when  he  worked  in  Minneapolis  and 

ilected  to  the  Chicago,  has  been  with  the  News 

‘cotiver  Local,  ever  since.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 

No.  226,  International  Typographical  News  composing  room  at  one  time  and 

-  -  J,  J  -  -  -  —  -  -  Union.  Other  officers  named  included:  became  mechanical  superintendent  in 

taver  board  or  cardboard.  When  shelters  should  be  marked  or  made  George  Foster,  the  Sun,  vice-presi-  1923. 

is  not  possible,  heavy  cheese  cloth  known  to  the  employes  who  are  to  dent 

be  pasted  on  sides  of  the  occupy  them,  so  that  upon  the  sound-  Richard  Warner,  of  the  Jackson  Dalr pr  I  Aaflf  Sn  VaIp 

s  in  order  to  minimize  splinters,  ing  of  an  alarm  the  personnel  may  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  composing  “ORwl  LvQUJ  III  fUlC 

;e  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  occupy  the  area  at  once.  room,  was  elected  president  of  the  Claude  M.  Baker  of  San  Francisco 

.;d  be  made  with  a  gum  arable  Floor  squads  or  department  squads  Jackson  Typographical  Union  at  the  appeared  re-elected  to  the  presi- 

;  Flour  paste  does  not  have  suffi-  should  be  organized  on  a  voluntary  recent  armual  meeting.  dency  of  the  International  Typo- 

:t  adhesive  qualities  and  will  sour  basis  for  several  different  duties:  W.  Russell  Shaner,  linotype  operator  graphic  Union  over  Jack  Gill,  incom- 

T  a  period  of  time.  This  protection  First — A  squad  to  make  sure  that  of  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  News,  was  plete  returns  received  in  Indianapolis, 

snot  appear  to  be  necessary  above  all  employes  leave  machines  or  desks  elected  president  of  Cumberland  ITU  headquarters,  showed  this  week, 

ei^th  floor  unless  bombs  can  land  and  gather  in  safety  areas.  Typographical  Union  No.  244  for  his  Baker  was  leading  his  opponent  by  a 

or  near  that  level  on  closely  ad-  Second — A  squad  for  fire  fighting,  fifth  successive  term. 

-nt  roofs.  One-half  inch  wire  mesh  Third — A  first-aid  squad. 

-en  can  also  be  securely  fastened  Fourth — A  rescue  squad, 

partitions  containing  glass  to  mini-  All  these  squads  should  be  under  a 
;e  the  danger.  Several  transparent  general  supervisor  or  captain  for  the 
Jits  or  flexible  lacquers  are  on  the  department,  floor,  or  unit  that  is  es- 
irkst  which  are  fairly  high  in  ten-  tablished.  First-aid  equipment  should 
!  strength  and  which  will  prevent  be  provided  to  care  for  minor  injuries, 

-ng  splintere  to  some  extent.  It  is  fainting,  hysteria,  etc.  All  the  variotis 
so  certain  a  protection  as  the  squads,  floor  captains,  and  other  nec- 
tse  doth.  It  is  not  recommended  essary  lieutenants  should  be  placed 
heavy  plate  glass.  under  the  direction  of  a  control  officer 

llass  in  exterior  windows,  unless  who  should  have  means  of  communi- 
ed  glass,  is  a  source  of  danger  from  cation  with  civil  authorities  as  well  as 
St  explosions.  It  should  have  pro-  a  messenger  system  inside  the  build- 
iun  of  ^-inch  chicken  wire  or  ing.  He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
sse  doth  pasted  on  the  inside  sur-  with  the  layout  and  structure  of  the 


CONSERVE  TYPE  METAL 

with  MONOMELT 


EFFICIENT  TYPE  METAL  CONTROL 
FROM  KILLOUT  TO  SLUG! 


Beat  metal  shortages  and  rising 
costs!  Equip  line-casting  machines 
with  Monomelt!  Monomelt  refines 
as  it  melts,  preserves  tin  and  anti¬ 
mony  content,  keeps  metal  in  bal¬ 
ance  longer,  reduces  purchases  of 
toning  metal.  Cuts  metal  inventor¬ 


ies  as  much  as  50%.  Don’t  let  out¬ 
dated  melting  methods  threaten 
metal  supplies  and  profits.  Get 
complete  facts  on  Monomelt  quick¬ 
ly!  Sales  limited  to  present  stock. 

Write  or  wire  for  prices. 


1611  Polk  Stroot,  N.E. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


ALWAYS  A  SOLID,  SHARP-FACED  SLUG 


('oiitrolli-cl  ftHMlinc  of  properly  hrated  metal  via 
.MonomHt  eliminates  hollow  or  chilled  hIukm.  low 
letters.  sIiikh  with  fuzzy  faeeH. 
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Men  and  Management,  at  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  long  since  joined  hands  in  a 
double  “V”  that  is  spelling  out  “Ji'in"  in  the  vital  Battle  of  Production,  This  sort  of  industrial  co¬ 
operation  hastens  the  day  when  Wood  can  release  that  same  energy  into  building  finer  equipment — to 
produce  better-printed  newspapers — that  more  people  will  like  to  read.  Meanwhile,  Wood  mainte¬ 
nance  service  is  available  to  meet  your  immediate,  pressing  needs,  with  rebuilt  units,  repair  parts  and 
engineering  consultation. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey  •  New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Ave. 


Men  and  Management  Join  Hands 

‘  —  to  Multiply  the  ''V” 
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jfilk  Dealer  Ads 
On  Home  Delivery 

Home  delivery  milk  suppliers  face 
,  problem  these  days  of  maintaining 
business  against  a  number  of 
ihreats.  Their  business,  naturally, 
(jepends  on  home  deliveries.  But  some 
pgtriotic  consumers  feel  that  these 
Sys  it  is  their  duty  to  tote  their 
mik  home  from  the  store. 

Tbe  Milk  Dealers  Association  of 
Greater  Hartford  is  currently  running 
in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  a 
fines  of  editorial  advertisements  de¬ 
igned  to  counter  this  threatening 
(ompetition.  The  advertisements,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Courant  office,  will  run 
for  12  weeks.  In  addition  to  laying 
down  a  general  argument  for  the  use 
of  milk  in  the  wartime  diet,  the  ads 
explain  the  importance  of  maintaining 
home  delivery  service  and  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  such  service  even  on  the  cur¬ 
tailed  schedule,  because  of  tire  and 
Igasoline  conservation,  of  every-other- 
^y  instead  of  daily  deliveries. 

J  “The  job  of  getting  150,0(X)  quarts 
Lf  fluid  milk  into  the  homes  of  Greater 
plartiord  families  each  day,”  explains 
Eufred  C.  Moreau,  Association  secre- 
jary,  “can  be  done  adequately  and 
iecmiomically  only  through  home  de- 
■ivery  service.  In  explaining  this  to 
Jthe  public,  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
Ldvertisements,  we  believe  we  are 
Idoing  a  pioneer  job  of  public  relations 
land  labor  relations.” 

The  advertisements  are  typograph¬ 
ically  outstanding,  being  set  in  the 
^pe  of  a  milk  bottle.  Headlines  are 
linking:  “It’s  our  tires  or  your  shoe 
alher”  is  one;  “Did  you  say  CJet 
Yourself  a  Horse?”  is  another. 

^Id  Special  Section 
b  Announce  Price  Rise 

One  of  the  hardest  days  of  the  year 
^sell  was  selected  by  the  Glendale 
Cal.)  Hews-Press  last  month  for  an 
[istitutional  section  that  has  done  a 
nmpletely  thorough  job  from  every 
*gle,  the  management  reports. 

It  appeared  on  Memorial  Day — 
^ways  a  tough  one — which  this  year 
ell  on  Saturday,  making  the  problem 
wice  as  great.  But  not  only  did  the 
iea  produce  more  than  1,150  inches 
■  additional  advertising  in  a  14-page 
eciion,  it  also  cushioned  the  blow  to 
tDscribers  who  learned  for  the  first 
I  that  starting  the  following  Mon¬ 
ty  subscription  rates  would  be  in¬ 
creased  307c. 

Theme  of  the  section  is  the  state- 
v^'  Home  Town  Newspaper 

You.”  This  is  demonstrated  on  in- 
pages  with  the  printing  of  all  the 
mes  that  made  the  news  in  the 

I tvious  thirty  days  — 575  column 
enes  of  briefed  items,  attractively 
"^aphed,  and  containing  approxi- 
-Jely  1,900  names. 

,  ^  of  the  section  is  dom- 

■atea  by  a  red  and  black  reproduc- 
of  the  “Willie  Gillis”  cover  of 
April  11  Saturday  Evening  Post — 
showing  the  Army  K.P.  en- 
’“ed  in  the  item  on  Page  4  of  his 
wne-town  paper. 

UKidentally,  according  to  Edward 

E^^^rt,  advertising  director  of  the 
cress,  this  is  the  first  time  the 
nas  ever  Ranted  permission  for 
U,,  of  its  front  cover, 

rough  its  daily  editions  parade 
''^es  of  people  .  .  .  your  people 
‘li  and  your  chil- 

j  churchmen  and  your 

‘  j  ■  merchants  and 
'  ^  civic  offi- 

civilian  defense  volunteers 
your  service  clubs  and  your 


women’s  organizations.  All  the  people 
and  events  that  reflect  the  hopes  and 
dreams  and  growth  of  your  home 
town,”  says  the  News-Press  alongside 
the  Post  cover. 

No  mention  of  the  circulation  price 
increase  was  made  in  the  paper  itself, 
but  a  form  letter  was  stuffed  into  the 
home-delivered  copies  explaining  that 
the  15-cent  weekly  collections  of  the 
past  would  be  discontinued  and  that 
in  the  future  one  85-cent  collection 
each  month  would  be  made. 

Advantages  of  the  change  in  saving 
rubber  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
carriers,  and  eliminating  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  making  four  or  five  weekly 
payments  a  month  for  the  subscriber, 
were  pointed  out.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  carriers  would  receive  higher 
earnings  under  the  new  rate. 

■ 

Retailers  Plan 
War  Bond  Drive 

Washington,  June  8  —  Adopting 
promotional  efforts  that  are  logical 
applications  of  their  own  business 
techniques,  retail  outlets  throughout 
the  United  States  in  July  will  launch 
a  drive,  in  cooperation  with  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department’s  effort,  to  raise 
$1,000,000,000  in  war  bonds. 

Stores  will  band  together  for  action 
imder  the  slogan  “Retailers  for  Vic¬ 
tory.”  To  accomplish  their  goal  mer¬ 
chants  will  not  only  advertise  in  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  and  window  space  but 
will  also  be  asked  to  make  every  per¬ 
son  on  their  staffs  a  selling  agent  for 
stamps,  with  every  over-the-counter 
transaction  an  opportunity  to  add  a 
stamp  sale. 

To  keep  all  stores’  efforts  in  accord 
with  the  selected  themes,  a  Retail 
Promotional  Committee  is  preparing 
a  plan  book.  The  book  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  early  in  June,  to  1200  de¬ 
partment  stores,  1000  chain  store  cen¬ 
tral  offices,  325  trade  magazines,  1700 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  7000  Re¬ 
tail  War  Savings  chairmen  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  manual  is  be¬ 
ing  printed  by  the  Meyer-Both  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  campaign.  In  the  book  will  be 
suggested  newspaper  ads  accompanied 
with  mats,  radio  script,  window  dis¬ 
plays,  posters,  and  special  activities. 

DEWEY  TO  SPEAK 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  will  be  a  featured 
speaker  at  a  luncheon  meeting  Tues¬ 
day,  June  23,  sponsored  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Women  of  New  York,  as  part 
of  the  38th  annual  convention  and  ad¬ 
vertising  exposition.  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America. 


Australi 
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•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
eemmarcial  boadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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Pacific  Admen  to 
Meet  June  21-25 

Don  Francisco,  Coordinator  of  the 
Communication  Division  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cultural  and  Business  Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Other  Americas,  and 
former  president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  is 
announced  as  one  of  the  main  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  39th  annual  convention  of 
the  Pacific  Advertising  Association,  to 
be  held  June  21-25  at  Paradise  Inn, 
Rainier  National  Park. 

Other  speakers  will  include  Homer 
J.  Buckley,  president,  Buckley-De- 
ment  &  Co.,  Chicago,  a  representative 
of  the  U.  S.  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Theme  of  the  convention,  according 
to  President  Don  Belding,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  will  be  “Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Action  in  W'artime.”  One 
full  day,  however,  will  be  devoted  to 
discussion  of  a  sound  post-war  econ¬ 
omy.  This  feature  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  N.  H.  Engel,  director 
of  business  research.  University  of 
Washington. 

DAIRY  ADS  ' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  milk  distributors, 
appreciating  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising,  are  now  sponsoring  a  26- 
week  campaign  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  to  counteract  unfavorable 
public  reaction  following  a  milk  price 
increase  of  one  cent  a  quart  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York.  To  explain  to  the 
milk  consuming  public  just  why  the 
cost  of  milk  was  upped  a  penny,  the 
leading  dairies  are  sponsoring  the 
campaign,  designed  and  copyrighted 
by  the  Flack  Advertising  Agency.  The 
advertisements  measure  4  columns  by 
11  inches. 

MOELLER  REELECTED 

Frederick  Moeller,  export  sales 
manager  of  Lehn  &  Fink  Products 
Corp.,  New  York,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  Elxport  Advertising 
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Association  at  its  annual  meeting  re¬ 
cently.  Earl  T.  Russell,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Export  Advertising 
Service,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  named 
vice-president  of  the  association.  J.  B. 
Powers,  president  of  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
Inc.,  and  Walter  R.  Bickford,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Export  Trade  and  Ship¬ 
per,  were  re-elected  treasurer  and 
secretary,  respectively. 


Among  Advertising 

continued  from  page  10 

copy  department  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
has  joined  Compton  Avertising, 
Inc. 

N.  E.  Malone,  former  advertising 
manager,  has  'ceen  named  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  Seiberling  Rubber 
Co.  George  F.  Weisenbach,  former 
member  of  the  advertising  department 
of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  was 
named  advertising  manager. 

Harrison  King  McCann.,  president, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  mcister  of  arts  at 
the  137th  annual  commencement  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
May  30. 

Frank  S.  Kent,  president  of  Tracy, 
Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  captain  in 
the  army  air  forces. 

Wells  W.  Spence,  for  seven  years  a 
member  of  Young  &  Rubicam’s  mer¬ 
chandising  department,  is  resigning 
July  1  to  join  the  Centaur  Co.,  a 
Young  &  Rubicam  client,  as  assistant 
to  J.  D.  Bohan,  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 
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SUNDAY,  JUNE  21 
10:00  A.M. — Arrive  St.  Alphonse.  Motor 
to  Arvida  to  make  inspection  trip  through 
Aluminum  Corporation  of  America's  largest 
plant.  3:00  P.M. — Leave  St.  Alphonse.  7:00 
P.M. — Arrive  Tadoussac. 


57th  Annual  NEA 
Convention  in 
Canada  June  19-25 

The  National  Editorial  Association 
will  hold  its  57th  annual  convention 
in  Canada  June  19-25.  Tlie  business 
sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  June  23-2S,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  brief  stay  in  Montreal  June 
19  and  a  cruise  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Saguenay  Rivers,  June  20-22. 

Tentative  Program 
The  tentative  program  of  the  NEA 
meeting  and  cruise  is  as  follows: 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  19 

2:00  P.M. — Registration,  Mount  Royal 
Hotel,  Montreal.  3:00  P.M. — Motor  trip  to 
Dorval  Field.  7:00  P.M. — Dinner  fiance  pro¬ 
gram.  N'ormandie  Roof,  Mount  Royal  Hotel. 
Welcome  Addresses  by  Honorable  T.  C.  Davis, 
Associate  Deputy  Minister,  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  War  Services  and  Honorable  Philippe 
Brais,  representing  Quebec  Government  and 
Mayor  Renault  of  Montreal.  Response  by 
President  Raymond  B.  Howard. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  20 
9:00  A.M. — Transfer  from  Hotel  to  S.S. 
Quelwc.  11:00  A.M. — Sail  from  Montreal. 
2:00  P.M. — Arrive  Sorrel  to  aview  production 
of  Corvets  and  other  shipbuilding.  4:00  P.M. 
— Leave  Sorrel. 


Charles  L.  Ryder.  Address,  “Promotions  of 
the  Weekly  Newspaper,”  R.  A.  Nehls,  Motioiio 
(Ij.)  Lrader.  Round  Table  Discussion  on 
same  subject  in  charge  of  Orrin  R.  Taylor, 
Archbold,  (Ohio)  Buckeye.  Report  on  the 
N'EA  Job  Printing  Service.  A.  D.  Bradley, 
Omaha,  Neb.  Address,  “Fuel  Rationing  and 
the  Newspa|,ers,”  Joel  Dean,  (^ief  of  Fuel 
Rationing,  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Washington.  Address,  “The  Value  of  Na¬ 
tional  and  State  Press  .\ssociations,  C.  V. 
Charters,  managing  director,  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspapers  Association. 

Symposium  for  Dailies  and  Weeklies  in 
charge  of  Don  Eck,  “Wliat  Our  Associations 
Are  Doing  to  Aid  the  War  Effort  and  to 
Help  Member  Papers  During  the  Emergency.” 

Afternoon  devoted  to  trip  to  Isle  of  Orleans, 
with  reception  in  honor  of  early  settlers  at 
Sherwood. 

7:00  P.M. — Evening  program.  Dinner- 
dance,  with  our  hosts  and  their  wives  as  in¬ 
vited  guests.  Presentation  of  .Vinos  Award. 
Address,  “A  Newspaper  Man’s  Visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,”  Hugh  Templin,  publisher,  Fergus, 
(Out.)  Xctt'S-Rccord. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE,  25 

8:00  A.M. — Breakfast  honoring  Past  Presi¬ 
dents  of  NEA.  Justus  F.  Craemer,  Orange 
(Cal.)  Xews,  presiding.  “57  Years  of  Service,” 
Will  W.  Loomis,  LaGraiige  (Ill.)  Citixen, 
“Human  Interest  Observations,”  H.  W. 
Barnes,  Eagle  Grove  (la.)  Eagle,  Past  Presi¬ 
dent,  Iowa  Press  Association. 

9:45  A.M. — Presentation  of  NEA  Better 


Newspaper  (Contest  Awards  and  the  Herrick 
Editorial  Award  by  Director  Floyd  J.  Miller, 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  chairman. 

10:15  A.M. — Report  of  Committees. 

1:15  P.M. — Special  luncheon  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada  for  the  NEA  delegates 
with  the  Honorable  J.  T.  Thorson,  Minister 
of  the  Department  of  National  War  Services, 
presiding.  Address,  Honorable  Louis  St. 
Laurent,  Minister  of  Justice  for  Canada. 
“Appreciation,”  New  President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association. 

8:30  P.M. — Board  S.S.  Quebec  for  Mon¬ 
treal. 

MISS  CAPTURE  IN  LIBYA 

Two  groups  of  reporters  covering 
the  war  in  Libya  escaped  capture  by 
the  Germans  during  night  attaclu 
recently,  according  to  dispatches.  Ed¬ 
ward  Kennedy,  AP,  did  not  identify 
the  war  correspondents  with  him  who 
escaped  being  caught  between  a  Ger¬ 
man  tank  attack  and  the  British  lines. 
According  to  Kennedy,  the  Axis  al¬ 
ready  has  captured  nine  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Libya.  George  Lait,  INS,  told 
of  escaping  another  attack  through 
mine  fields  with  Alan  Moorehead  and 
Alec  Clifford,  British  correspondents, 
and  Chester  Morrison,  Chicago  Sun, 
with  a  press  officer  guiding  them. 


Court  Minority 
Sees  Threat  to  Press 


continued  from  ju,. 


and  radio  time  are  expensive  aid « 
cost  of  establishing  such  enterr-- 
great.” 

Not  conclusive  upon  the  point,  • 
possibly  suggesting  that  adv^'. 
throw-aways  should  be  held  not  -  • 
ject  to  local  licensing  ordinancei,  T 
this  paragraph  in  the  minority  v;-, 
“If  the  distribution  of  the  liters: -J 
had  been  carried  on  by  defr^i 
without  solicitation  of  funds,  .n 
plainly  would  be  no  basis,  either  - 
lutory  or  constitutional,  for  ier, 
the  tax.” 

Chie  Justice  Stone’s  dissent  enhe 
“The  very  taxes  now  before  lu 
better  adapted  to  that  end  (.sunr  ,, 
sion  of  speech,  press  and 
than  were  the  stamp  taxes  which 
successfully  curtailed  the  dissec¬ 
tion  of  ideas  by  Eighteenth  Cer-.- 
newspapers  and  pamphleteers,  ai 
which  were  a  moving  cause  d  th 
American  Revolution.” 


MONDAY.  JUNE  22 

1:00  A.M. — Leave  Tadoussac.  7:00  A.M. — 
Arrive  Murray  Bay.  Breakfast  alward  ship. 
Balance  of  day,  including  luncheon,  at  beauti¬ 
ful  Manoir  Richelieu.  Golfing,  swimming  and 
other  recreation.  1:30  P.M. — Meeting  of 
Board  of  Directors,  NEA.  4:00  P.M. — Leave 
Manoir  Richelieu.  8:30  P.M. — Arrive  Que¬ 
bec  and  transfer  from  ship  to  Chateau  Fron¬ 
tenac. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  23 

8:30  A.M. — Women’s  Breakfast  honoring 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Howard. 

9:30  A.M. — 57th  Annual  Convention  called 
to  order  by  President  Raymond  Howard.  Re¬ 
port  of  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Meintire,  Report  of 
Manager,  Don  Eck.  Address  of  Welcome  by 
Representative  of  Provincial  Government: 
Walter  R.  Legge,  Granby  Leader-Mail,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation. 

•Address,  “Pictures  Pay  Their  Way,”  Alan 
McIntosh,  Luverne  (Minn)  Rock  County  Star. 

Censorship  Clinic — John  H.  Sorrells,  Deputy 
Director,  Office  of  Censorship,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

1:45  P.M. — Afternoon  session  called  to  or¬ 
der,  Edwin  F.  Abels,  vice-president,  presiding. 
Address.  Fred  I.  Ker,  publisher,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  and  Chairman  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  War  Finance  Committee.  Adress,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Daley,  NEA  W'ashington  Represen¬ 
tative. 

7:00  P.M. — Evening  program  under  the 
direction  of  hosts.  Honorable  Adelard  Godliout, 
Prime  Minister  of  Quebec,  and  assistants. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24 

8:00  to  9:30  .V.M. — Advisory  Council  Break¬ 
fast. 

10:00  .V.M. — Convention  called  to  order  by 
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JOE  COSTA,  one  of  America's 
most  famous  press  photogra¬ 
phers,  has  repeatedly  won  acclaim 
for  his  striking  aerial  pictures 
and  "front  page"  action  shots  of 
disasters,  fights,  animals,  and 
celebrities. 


JOE  COSTA  SAYS;  "In  20  years  of  taking 
realize  the  importance  of  top-quality  lamps.  I 
inghouse  Mazda  Pbotoflash  Lamps  because  tbej^ 
the  uniform  and  dependable  lighting  required  k) 
pictures  as  well  as  the  split-second  accuracy  .-1 
in  press  photography." 


In  the  New  York  Press  Photog- 
'  raphers  Association  Exhibits, 
Mr.  Costa  has  the  unusual  distinction  of  having  won  more 
awards  than  any  other  photographer.  In  this  year's  show 
at  Radio  City,  Mr.  Costa  walked  off  with  2  first  prizes 
and  an  honorable  mention. 


Take  this  worthwhile  tip  from  a  top-notch, 
photographer  and  use  superior  WestinghooR  n 
Photoflash  Lamps  to  help  you  take  superior  p> 
They  are  precision-built  lamps  made  to  exactiij 
ards  of  quality.  Order  a  supply  of  WestinghosRq 
Photo  Lamps  today. 


W^stin^house 


MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMF 
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Editor  Figures 
41  Million  Wasted 
On  Publicity 

ly  EDWARD  W.  SOWERS 

Co-Publith«r  and  Editor,  Eicaltior 

Springs  (Mo.)  Daily  Standard 

If  all  the  editors  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  would  do  what  I  am  doing,  col¬ 
lectively.  we  would  in  12  months 
fljminate  the  war-time  paper  short¬ 
age,  lift  the  post  office  department  out 
of  the  red,  save  $13,688,340.64  in 
nsted  postage,  save  an  additional 
87376,681.28  in  paper  and  labor  gone- 

for-naught. 

That  would  be  a  sizeable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort — because  the 
$41,065,021.92  saved  would  buy  164 
bombers  for  the  United  Nations;  or, 
ten  destroyers  or  ten  submarines. 

Propaganda  Wasta 
That  tremendous  saving  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  propaganda  and  other  direct- 
I  b]r>mail  stuff  annually  mailed  to  edi- 
I  tors  of  the  nation’s  printed  pages.  The 
I  kid  is  growing  more  terrific  every 
ipor— until  editors  can  hardly  find 
I  time  to  thresh  the  chaff  from  the  grain 
k  their  mail. 

And  what  am  I  doing  about  it? 
;Uke  the  proverbial  grain  of  sand  in 
the  desert,  I  am  sending  the  wasteful 
kail  back  to  the  propaganda  and  free- 
^Ivertising  seekers — at  their  cost,  after 
irst  warning  them. 

Now  what  started  this  little  grain 
d  sand  in  an  attempt  to  discourage 
the  propaganda  storm?  One  morning 
jMeently,  while  opening  the  mail  and 
fjhding  more  chaff  than  grain  among 
,  k,  I  decided  to  toss  all  worthless,  un- 
Ipened  mail  into  the  front  display 
ktadow  of  our  office  instead  of  into 
Ae  waste  basket — just  to  see  how  big 
the  pile  would  grow  in  a  week. 

The  pile  grew  fast.  We  had  532 
ykces  of  worthless,  unopened  mail  in 
the  Standard’s  front  window*  within 
a  week.  I  would  never  have  known 
how  many  pieces  were  there  except 
that  an  advertising  check  from  a  pay- 
kf  account  was  overdue,  so  I  shuffled 
trough  the  pile  in  search  of  the 
taA  It  wasn’t  there.  There  wasn’t 
a  dime’s  worth  of  value  in  the  entire 
pile. 

But  what  did  it  represent  when 
mulched  the  nation  over?  A  simple 
problem  in  arithmetic  shows  what  a 
tremendous  waste  it  represents!  If 
there  were  532  pieces  in  our  pile  and 
1i87  ^ies  in  the  nation,  then  the 
nation’s  dailies  (assuming  that  ours 
B  average)  received  997,924  pieces  of 
•uch  mail  that  week. 

Now,  there  are  43,887  other  peri- 
‘'nkals  in  the  nation.  Assuming,  con- 
J^atively,  that  they  each  received 
A  ?*.  pieces  (266)  as  each  of 
me  ^ies  did.  (It  is  likely  they  re- 
wtved  more  tham  half — because  propa- 
8*nda  and  free  publicity  seekers  don’t 
mnsider  the  value  or  the  availability 
®t  space  in  a  daily  over  a  weekly 
nrwipaper.  All  they  want  is  a  mail- 
mg  plate  in  their  addressographs) . 
tjmn,  43,887  times  266  equals  11,673,- 
pieces  received  weekly  by  the 
^r^cals.  Add  that  to  the  997,924 
j^^7*<*ived  by  the  dailies;  total, 
^'1366  pieces  per  week.  That  fig- 
^  tunw  52  weeks;  total,  658,937,032 
*****  such  mail  wasted  each  year. 
While  much  of  that  is  sent  under  a 
ins  franking  privilege  (forc- 

^  me  post  office  department  to  bear 
still  !?**'“*  operate  at  a  loss) 
t,..  n  Posmge  waste  on  that  mail  is 
postage  on  our  532 
At  that  rate,  $19,- 
ase  ♦  fhat  week  on  post¬ 

's'  »  the  dailies  and  $243,478.84  on 


the  other  periodicals,  totaling  $263,-  * 
237.32.  Hence,  in  a  year  the  postage 
waste  is  $13,688,340.64. 

Now  add  to  that  the  cost  and  labor 
in  producing  those  658,937,032  pieces. 
The  cost  of  the  envelopes  and  paper, 
mimeographing  (most  of  the  stuff  is 
produced  outside  newspaper  and  peri¬ 
odical  plants  at  no  profit  to  the  organ¬ 
izations  in  which  ^e  senders  hope  to 
get  it  printed)  and  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  material  (such  as  it  is)  is 
easily  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  the  postage — say  twice  as  much  to 
be  conservative.  That  adds  a  tidy 
$27,376,68128  more  to  the  wastage — 
or  a  grand  total  of  $41,065,021.92. 

That  $41^)65,021.92  figure  doesn’t 
mean  much  to  you  or  I  in  these  days 
of  big  figures.  But  what  does  it  mean 
in  terms  of  warships  and  bombers? 

Other  Uses  for  Paper 
We  are  asked  to  save  paper,  with 
shortages  imminent.  And  what  could 
be  done  with  those  658,937,032  pieces 
of  wasted  paper.  With  that  amount, 
16,000,000  pieces  would  make  1,000,- 
000  shell  caps,  50,000,000  would  make 
the  interior  component  parts  for  500,- 
000  floating  mines,  180,000,000  would 
make  100,000  mortar  shell  carriers, 
200,000,000  would  make  200,000,000 
cartridge  wads,  150,000,000  would  make 
50,000,000  washers  for  shells,  50,000,- 
000  would  make  50,000,000  outer  shell 
containers,  and  12,000,000  would  make 
6,000,000  shell  fuse  assemblies — and 
there  would  still  be  937,032  pieces  left 
tc  start  a  bonfire  to  celebrate  ultimate 
victory  in  the  war! 

The  Department  of  Commerce  floods 
us  with  statistics.  The  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  sends  us  enough  material 
nearly  every  day  to  fill  a  page  (much 
of  it  on  defense  savings  bonds — a 
worthy  campaign — but  vastly  more 
than  possible  to  use).  The  War  De¬ 
partment  Bureau  of  Public  Relations, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
the  OEM  and  dozens  of  other  alpha¬ 
betical  agencies  contribute — -much  of 
it  material  worthy  of  space — but  in  all 
there  is  so  much  of  it  we  find 
it  impossible  to  edit  the  good  from  the 
bad. 

Counting  the  waste  of  our  time  as 
well  as  their  postage  and  labor,  we 
viewed  the  huge  pile  of  propaganda 
in  our  window  and  ordered  500  penny 
postcards  and  printed  this  message  on 
them; 

PLEASE!  PLEASE!  PLEASE! 
Gentlemen;  Please  discontinue  your 
(letter)  (paper)  coming  to  this  paper, 
for  the  following  reason; 

□  Get  material,  wire  or  other 
sources. 

□  Conserve  paper  for  war  and 
eliminate  waste. 

□  Not  interested  in  subject.  Save 
your  postage  and  our  time. 

Atlantic  City 
Localizes  Ads 

Atlantic  City,  June  8 — Newspapers 
in  cities  and  towns  within  a  400-mile, 
“overnight”  radius  of  this  seashore 
resort  will  receive  the  bulk  of  June 
and  July  advertising  copy  from  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

City  Commissioner  Joseph  Altman, 
director  of  the  city’s  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  instructed  the  Dorland 
Advertising  Agency  to  increase  its 
Eastern  newspaper  schedule  from  the 
12,500  lines  used  last  June  and  July 
to  18,000  lines  for  the  corresponding 
period  this  year. 

Because  of  gas-rationing,  the  south¬ 
ern  schedule  will  be  curtailed  below 
Richmond  and  the  mid-west  schedule 
similarly  affected  beyond  Cincinnati 
and  Cleveland.  The  bulk  of  the  “over¬ 
night”  copy  has  been  increased  50  to 
80%. 

The  copy  will  feature  facts  to  prove 
life  in  the  “Playground  of  the  World” 
is  little  changed  by  war  conditions. 
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FONTAINE 

FOX 


ator  iVJ 

TOONERVILIE  EOEKS 


Because  of  his  genius  in  producing  comic  art  and 
because  newspaper  readers  want  humor  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  serious  national  and  international  news 
so  dominant  in  news  columns  today. 

Fontaine  Fox's  characters  are  well  established  and 
his  cartoons  have  brought  laughter  into  millions  of 
homes  throughout  the  land. 

Note  what  Editor  James  E.  Lawrence,  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Star,  says  in  signing  again  for  ^^Toonerville 
Folks”: 

'^Congratulations  on  getting  Fox.  When 
it  comes  to  real  humor,  that  boy  puts 
more  into  his  cartoons  than  half  a  dozen 
of  the  others  rolled  up  together." 

Readers  are  seeking  diversion,  relaxation  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  Give  them  Fontaine  Fox  daily  and 
Sunday.  Released  exclusively  by  us  starting  July  15th. 

McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 
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Civil  Service 
Holds  Advertising 
Opportunities 

A  source  of  display  and  classified 
advertising  frequently  overlooked  by 
newspai)ers  are  local  and  state  civil 
service  commissions.  More  than  22 
states  and  869  cities  have  civil  service 
agencies  seeking  to  fill  government 
positions  with  the  best  available  em¬ 
ployes.  One  of  their  most  difficult 
jobs  is  reaching  the  people  who  are 
qualified  to  compete  for  these  jobs. 

The  Civil  Service  Assembly,  asso¬ 
ciation  of  public  personnel  officials, 
reports  that  recent  studies  made  by 
two  commissions  seeking  to  recruit 
large  numbers  of  government  em¬ 
ployes  have  convinced  them  that  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  were  responsible 
for  attracting  many  of  the  applicants 
for  the  jobs. 

Approximately  50%  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  examinations  given  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Mississippi  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  reported  that  they 
learned  of  the  tests  through  news¬ 
papers.  In  Mississippi,  a  total  of  2,365 
candidates  applied  for  a  series  of  ex¬ 
aminations.  Of  this  number,  1,045 
learned  of  these  tests  through  news¬ 
papers.  In  Los  Angeles,  about  51% 
of  the  applicants  for  the  position  of 
Key  Punch  Operator  gave  newspa¬ 
pers  as  their  source  of  information. 

At  present,  most  newspapers,  as  a 
public  service,  give  free  news  space 
to  notices  of  jobs  opened  by  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  governments.  How¬ 
ever,  newspapers  should  inform  the 
civil  service  recruiting  agencies  in 


their  city  and  state  of  the  significant 
results  that  have  been  obtained  by 
both  classified  and  display  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  New  York  City  Civil  Service 
Commission  published  a  study  show¬ 
ing  that  the  number  of  men  applying 
for  porter  positions  who  learned  from 
the  classified  ads  that  applications 
were  being  accepted  was  9%  higher 
than  were  informed  by  news  items. 

Thousands  of  new  employes  have 
been  recruited  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  through  extensive  use  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  ads. 

■ 

Critic  of  Large  Papers 
Gets  Ottawa  Reply 

Ottawa.  Ont.,  June  1 — Hon.  C.  D. 
Howe,  Minister  of  Munitions  and 
Supply,  told  the  Dominion  House  of 
Commons  recently  that  there  is  no 
newsprint  shortage  in  Canada  and 
some  newsprint  plants  are  working  at 
less  than  capacity. 

He  was  replying  to  Lt.  Col.  A.  J. 
Brooks,  who  referred  to  the  intensive 
paper  salvage  campaign  in  Canada 
and  asked  why  newspapers  were  not 
reduced  in  size  and  export  of  paper 
restricted. 

Mr.  Howe  said  the  salvage  cam¬ 
paign  was  necessary  and  valuable  be¬ 
cause  the  pulp  made  from  salvaged 
paper  took  the  place  of  fresh  wood 
pulp  necessary  for  packing  ammuni¬ 
tion,  thus  saving  waste  of  a  valuable 
resource  and  saving  labor  and  milling 
operations  to  produce  fresh  pulp.  On 
raising  the  matter  Col.  Brooks  said 
he  had  not  noticed  any  curtailment 
i:t  the  size  of  newspapers.  Week-end 
editions  were  coming  out  with  “40  or 
50  pages”  where,  in  wartime,  five  or 
six  would  be  enough.  He  asked  why 


exports  should  be  permitted  if  there 
was  a  shortage  and  why  the  Chicago 
Tribune  could  get  from  Canada  the 
newsprint  to  publish  a  paper  “that 
never  loses  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  war  effort  of  the  British 
Empire.” 

Mr.  Howe  did  not  d.  xuss  the  export 
aspect  of  the  question 

Angus  Macinnis  suggested  that  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  restricted  as  a 
means  of  conserving  expert  labor  as 
well  as  paper.  He  spoke  of  high  class, 
smooth  paper  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments  about  rubber  by  firms  that  had 
nc  rubber  products  for  sale  to  the 
public.  Such  advertisements  were  a 
waste  of  space  and  effort,  he  said. 

■ 

Cycling  Crime  Writer 
Finds  History  Repeats 

Samsom  Berry  is  now  known  as  the 
Philadelphia  Record’s  bicycle  reporter. 
Some  weeks  ago  Berry  put  his  auto¬ 
mobile  in  dead  storage,  purchased  the 
bicycle  and  under  directions  of  City 
Editor  Walter  Lister  (formerly  of  the 
New  Y&rk  Post)  used  the  bike  to  and 
from  work,  while  covering  assign¬ 
ments. 

One  of  his  assignments  took  him  to 
a  house  on  15th  Street  near  Wallace, 
where  a  murder  had  been  discovered. 
As  Berry  rode  up  on  his  bicycle  a  vet¬ 
eran  policeman  scratched  his  head  and 
said; 

“You  know,  Sam,  it  was  almost  36 
years  ago  that  another  murder  was 
committed  in  this  house.  I  was  only 
a  rookie  cop  at  the  time.  You  driving 
up  on  a  bike  brings  back  memories  of 
another  great  Philadelphia  reporter. 
You  don’t  remember  him,  but  some  of 
the  old-timers  will.  He  was  the  late 
Evan  Patterson  .  .  .  and  he  drove  up 
to  this  same  house  36  years  ago  on  a 
bicycle.” 


Guild  Wins  Election 
At  Herald  Tribune 

Editorial  and  news  employes  of  Au 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  at  an  el*f 
tion  conducted  June  5  under  the  w 
pervision  of  the  National  Labor  B*. 
lations  Board,  selected  the  Newspapei 
Guild  of  New  York  to  represent  th«s 
for  purposes  of  collective  bargai^ 
by  a  vote  of  178-79. 

Indicmapolis  Contract 

RAISES  totaling  approximately  $g^ 

for  the  year  were  given  editorial  em- 
ployes  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  in  g 
new  contract  approved  by  the  Star 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Indian- 
apolis  Newspaper  Guild,  a  local 
chartered  by  the  American  Newsoanfr 
Guild.  ^ 

The  contract,  which  became  efiec- 
tive  May  26,  raised  to  $51  the  mini- 
mum  weekly  night  scale  wage  of  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters  and  raised  the 
day  .  scale  wage  to  $48.  The  mini- 
mums  previously  had  been  $48  and 
$45,  respectively. 

CAN.  NEWSPRINT  TALKS 

Montreal,  Que.,  June  11— Steps  die 
newsprint  companies  are  likely  b 
take  to  meet  the  projected  diveraon 
of  power  to  aluminum  production  are 
expected  to  become  known  at  leas 
in  general  outline  within  the  net 
couple  of  weeks,  The  Financial  Poe 
forecasts.  Within  that  time  some  r^ 
suits  should  be  announced  frmn  t^ 
series  of  conferences  now  proceed¬ 
ing  within  the  industry.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  made  certain  requests  of 
the  newsprint  companies  and  the 
operators  are  currently  trying  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  general  operating  basis 
whereby  these  requests  can  be 
met. 


Here’s  your  happy,  healthy  va¬ 
cation-high  in  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Maine!  Golf  at  your 
door,  water  sports  and  all  ac¬ 
tivities  within  easy  walking 
distance,  on  Rangeley’s  private 
resort  estate.  Leave  your  car 
behind— come  by  fast,  through 
sleeper  trains.  Full  social 


and  entertainment  program 
through  the  season... strictly 
first-class  accommodations, 
service  and  food.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected  clientele,  sensible  rates. 
You’ll  have  the  time  of  your 
life  at  Rangeley!  Write  or  wire 
for  folder  and  full  informatioo 
TODAY. 


RANGEL^y  Lake  Hotel 

RANGELEY  LAKES,  MAINE  •  Charles  B.  Day,  Managing  Director 
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his  snccessful  newspaper  user  n^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Le(?M.alle, well- 
known  New  York  advertising 
figure,  has  built  an  unusual 
agency  success,  particularly  in 
the  handling  of  food  and  pack¬ 
age  goods  accounts.  Newspaper¬ 
men  on  their  toes  are  familiar 
with  his  work  on  Bell  Season¬ 
ing,  Curtice  Blue  Label  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Flako,  Gorton's  Sea  Foods, 
Habitant  Soups,  Whiz  House¬ 
hold  Products,  Slade  Spices, 
and  other  growing  accounts. 
Newspapermen  on  their  toes 
know,  too,  that  the  one,  sure 
way  to  get  their  stories  before 
the  key  men  of  the  busy  Le- 
Quatte  organization  is  via  the 
one  publication  exclusively  de- 
voletl  to  newspapers.  EDITOR 
&  PUBUSHER,  Times  Tower, 
Times  Square,  New  York. 
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Blood  Donors  Listed 

CITIES  where  the  Red  Cross  is  ob¬ 
taining  blood  banks  from  volunteers 
may  Bnd  a  daily  name  feature  in  the 
list  of  donors.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
for  several  months  has  carried  a  one- 
column  box  with  a  heading,  “Honor 
Panel  of  Blood  Donors.”  The  idea 
was  suggested  by  Jo  Ranson,  radio 
editor. 

The  list  is  preceded  by  this  note: 
“These  patriotic  citizens  donated  units 
of  their  blood  and  joined  the  Panel  of 
Blood  Donors  of  the  Brooklyn  Chaper, 
American  Red  Cross,  57  Willoughby 
St.,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  seri¬ 
ously  injured  American  soldiers  and 
sailors.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  daily 
lists.” 


who  are  members  of  these  coopera¬ 
tives  buy  better  products  at  less  cost. 
It  eliminates  the  middleman  and  in 
many  cases  it  has  been  responsible  for 
extinguishing  private  competition. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Consumer 
Cooperative  movement  in  America 
will  increase  and  this  of  course  brings 
up  problems  for  all  those  engaged  in 
private  manufacture  and  for  those 
who  advertise  the  products  of  these 
manufacturers. 


(J^Wtuarp 
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Monthly  to  Service  Men 

TO  KEEP  former  staff  men  in  the 

armed  services  in  touch  with  hap¬ 
penings  at  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald  and  radio  station  KOWH,  the 
staffs  of  these  two  organizations  have 
begun  publication  of  “Notes,”  a 
mimeographed  pocket-size  monthly 
bulletin.  “Letters  are  preferred,” 
writes  T.  W.  Summers,  World-Herald 
promotion  manager,  “but  since  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  the  majority  to 
write  letters  to  all  of  the  boys,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  ‘Notes’  will  serve  very 
nicely. 

“No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
‘Notes’  fancy  and  the  contents  is  made 


Uncensored  France,  by  Roy  P.  Por¬ 
ter.  New  York:  Dial  Press.  1942.  305 
pp.  $2.75. 

Add  “Uncensored  France”  to  the 
long  list  of  books  that  have  recently 
been  published  by  American  foreign 
correspondents  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Roy  P.  Porter  covered  Paris  for  the 
Associated  Press  during  the  German 
occupation  and  he  relates  a  story  that 
is  filled  with  keen  and  interesting  ob¬ 
servations  of  a  great  capital  under 
the  heel  of  its  German  aggressor. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  very  in¬ 
formal  way  and  its  revelations  are 
quite  fresh  for  its  stories  are  about 
the  multiple  hardships,  the  scarcity 
of  food  and  the  indiscriminate  shoot¬ 
ing  of  innocent  Frenchmen  over  many 
petty  annoyances.  There  are  stories 
that  are  ably  confirmed  on  organized 
resistance  in  various  parts  of  France 
that  in  themselves  are  quite  harrow¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  one  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  chapters  is  about  the  “Vengeance 
Tree  of  Brittany”  where  the  body  of 
a  dead  German  soldier  is  found  each 
week;  there  are  first-hand  reports  of 
black  market  activities  in  Paris;  the 


up  largely  from  short  messages  con-  ^  ...  i  . 

earning  happenings  in  the  various  de-  gatherings  of  liberty  loving 

urifti  Frenchmen  who  tune  m  on  British 


partments.  We  pass  this  idea  on  with 

the  thought  in  mind  that  other  news-  „  _  •  *  u  *  u  * 

•-u*  .  o  =™iior  Porter  contributes  much  to 

papers  might  wish  to  do  a  similar  job.  unpublished  informaUon  and 

News  Letter  striven  valiantly  to  be  ex- 

UNDER  A  PLAN  launched  by  Tom  ‘/emely  obj^ective  in  his  observations. 

Hanes,  managing  editor,  members  of  “  “  a  g<wd  book  that  merits  the  at- 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  ^e^Uon  of  all  men  engaged  in  news- 

keep  in  touch  with  their  buddies  in  Pf  Per  work  and  deserves  a  large  share  YiosniLl 

.L _ f  TT _ 1-  of  reading  attention.  noopiuii. 

FIdward  Bartlett  Breck,  one  of  the 


STEPHEN  WOOLSEY  HOPKINS,  42, 

associate  news  editor  of  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald,  died  suddenly  of  coron¬ 
ary  thrombosis  June  4  at  his  home. 
He  formerly  worked  on  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post;  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  and  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
News. 

Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Slocum,  wife  of  a 
Wesleyan  University  professor  and 
former  reporter  and  later  telegraph 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Evening  Standard  before  her  mar¬ 
riage,  died  recently. 

Thomas  R.  Tomlinson,  for  many 
years  a  staff  reporter  for  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler,  later  associated 
with  the  Copeland  News  Service  at 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  director  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  apprentice  training  for  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  In¬ 
dustries,  died  recently. 

JosiAH  F.  Price,  well  known  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  advertising  agenCy  head 
died  suddenly  in  his  office.  May  29, 
from  a  heart  attack.  He  was  born  in 
Toledo,  Ohio  and  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  Calgary  rising  to  the 
post  of  sports  editor  with  the  Albertan, 
and  later  became  news  editor  there. 
He  was  at  one  time  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vancouver  News  Herald. 

Shelton  Marshall  Saufley,  Sr.,  60, 
a  co-publisher  with  Kentucky’s  Gov¬ 
ernor  Keen  Johnson  of  the  Richmond 
(Ky.)  Daily  Register  died  at  his  home 
there  May  23. 

W.  Paul  Waddell,  aged  36,  for  the 
past  several  years  a  member  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont  advertising  staff,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  June  5. 

James  W.  Warrncton,  52,  foreman 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution’s  mail 
room,  and  a  veteran  employe  of  that 
newspaper,  died  June  5  in  an  Atlanta 


RATES 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  tim*  —  .50  par  lint 
4  timai  —  .40  par  lint 


ferrti. 

lUilt* 

iMtol 

ilfMtl 

bjexi 
it  cir 
IrtB. 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


«k*  k 

UM  ) 

IMJ. 


FORMS 


the  service  of  Uncle  Sam 

niSlt’tTta  Ud/'ihoTried  W  Moie  DcolieS  Raise  <>««  llnotyp.  operators  m  N^w  Eng- 

,rL  Ute  News  rooo,.  This  ,e.»r  is  Circulation  Rot^  ^  Ber'SlolSS  Spt 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  House  of  Mercy  Hospital 

and  Clarion-Ledger  recently  raised  *'®cently,  after  illness  of  three  months, 
its  rates  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  Breck  was  a  printer 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News  ^  y®®”  with  the  Eagle.  Had  he 

-ww.  _ _  _  on  June  1  increased  its  price  from  -^nly  1'^.  he  would  have 

the  boys  each  week  as  proof  of  the  three  to  four  cents  a  copy,  with  the  been  86  years  of  age. 
enjoyment  they  gain  from  freshening  weekly  home  price  24  cents.  ■ 

up  as  to  the  events  in  the  news  room.  The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  BAILLIE  THANKS  HULL 
Cheer  is  the  keynote  of  the  articles  on  June  1  increas^  its  rate  to  Pa-  Hugh  Baillie,  president.  United 
and  brevity  is  essential.  ducan  subscribers  10  cents  per  month  - 

.  '  subscrip 


being  typed  at  present  by  Alice  Joyner 
of  the  society  department.  Members 
of  the  staff  write  the  various  items 
for  the  reading  of  the  service  scrib¬ 
blers. 

Letters  have  been  coming  in  from 


SooIcA 


The  People’s  Business,  by  Joshua 
K.  Bolles.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1942.  170  pp.  $2.00. 

The  progress  of  Consumer  Coopera¬ 
tives  in  America  has  increased  with 
amazing  rapidity.  How  this  came 
about  from  its  earliest  origin  to  its 
present  scale  of  a  two-and-a-half 
billion  dollar  business  is  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Bolles’  book. 

It  is  a  brief  work  but  compact  and 
quite  complete  in  its  presentation. 
Mr.  Bolles  has  travelled  thousands  of 


ducah  sub^ribers  10  cents  per  month  p,ess  Associations,  sent  the  following 
M  iT?  subsenp-  Secretary  of 

tio^  were  rais^  March  1  State  Hull:  “On  behalf  of  the  eight 

Wews-Press  members  of  the  United  Press  staff  who 

from  the  AxU  countries  on 
camer-deliverea  rates  to  35  cents  for  au  aa.  •  u  i  j  •  i_  i_  ^ 
the  News-Press,  daily  and  Sunday,  Drottningholm.  and  in  behalf  of 

and  the  Gazette;  23  ce^ats  for  Sunday  f«"'‘‘>®%  «"fy  f  ®*Press  to  the 

and  either  morning  or  evening  paper;  department  of  State  our  deep  grati- 
and  18  cents  for  the  Gazette  splendid  manner  in 


On  June  1,  subscription  rates  of  the 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily  were 
increased  from  two  to  three  cents  per 
copy,  and  12  to  15  cents  per  week  by 
carrier. 

The  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun,  an  after¬ 
noon  daily  which,  however,  has  no  »  i_.  » 

paper  on  Saturday  but  publishes  on  ®"f®  ®f  country. 

Sunday,  on  June  7  increased  its  price  — i—xTorND  m  mie 
from  three  to  four  cents.  CciNoOxi  a  LLMo 

It  was  erroneously  reported  May  30,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  9 — Cen«)r 


miles  throughout  the  areas  in  which  page  12,  that  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  ship  of  newsreels  and  dramatic  films 


Consumer  Cooperatives  are  quite 
powerful,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  information  he  reveals 
although  quite  familiar  to  students  of 
American  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems,  still  bears  repeating. 

Cooperatives  in  America  are  the 
forerunners  of  complete  socialization 
of  all  public  utilities  and  many  con¬ 
sumer  products.  The  2,500,000  people 


News  had  raised  its  circulation  rates 
effective  May  18.  F.  L.  Ames,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  News,  informs 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  paper 
raised  its  rates  in  December,  1937, 
from  three  to  five  cents  and  18  to  25 
cents  a  week,  and  has  not  raised  them 
since.  The  News  was  one  of  the  first 
New  England  paj>ers  to  adopt  the 
five-cent  price. 


(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  time  —  .90  per  lina 

2  times  —  .80  par  lina 
4  times  —  .70  par  lina 

CLOSE  THURSDAY  NIGHT 
FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEK'S  ISSUE 
To  calculata  tha  cost  of  any  clauiliad  ad,  < 
count  fiva  avaraqa  words  to  tha  lint.  Mini- ' 
mum  spaca  accaptabla  for  publication  is 
thraa  linas.  Kayad  raplias:  Advartisan  who 
hay  thair  ads  in  cara  of  EDITOR  t  RUB-  Onr 
LISHER  should  considar  this  as  thraa  words.  _ _ 


If  yc 
throti 
who 
ganii 
shoa 

COCCI 

prod 


loMpl 
tire  < 
rftir; 
with 
hodgf 
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prttU 
of  bi 
liibei 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
At  a  further  contribution  in  aiding  and 
auisting  four-tima  “Situations  Wanted" 
advartisars,  their  background,  asporianca, 
qualifications,  refarancat  and  photograph 
it  placed  in  our  files,  thus  assuring  tha  in¬ 
dividual  every  consideration  for  jobs  fra- 
quantly  coming  direct  to  our  atttntien= 
from  newspapers,  magaxinet,  publicity,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  allied  professions.  _ _ 

_ dTertl 

Newspaper  CoBseltoBts— Sarvay 

ggltr 
Avail 
Edit! 


Service 


NEWSPAPERS  REORGANIZED^ 
FINANCED  OR  REFIN.WCED 

LatfKt  AuditinK  &  Tax  Systfmg  [“j' 
CoiiRuItnnt  Service.  Sales  Arrinsed.  ( 

20  Years’  Experience.  Bank  Referentea. 

DEMLER  &  .ASSOCI.MES  C 

Metr 

Suite  230-32  n'Js 

Bankers’  Investment  Building 


San  Francisco,  California  ten 


-  Editi 


Newspapers  Per  Sale  _ 


EzeeUant  Fenna.  weekly.  Owner  in  Gov 
emraent  Job.  Low  price — eaty  terms 
Harwell  ft  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


lieala 


Oood  Eastern  Oregon  official  weeUy  papw. 
job  shop  for  sale.  Will  consider  Exee 

Option.  Box  1056,  Editor  A  Publiiher. 

Kentucky  County  Seat  DaUy.  mp 

«,500.  Growing  fast.  Must  be  sold,  aaxi - 

ing  $16,000 — $6,000  cash.  Murray 
Hill,  Broker,  Nashville.  Tenn^ _ 


Held 


■  -  ueiu 

Only  ftve-day  daUy  newapaper— midweslera  ^ 

town  of  4,500  population— county  seat  m  jij, 

a  rich  farming  community.  All  e<l«  - 

ment  in  A-1  condition,  plus  sn  fllreBlj 

giHid  assortment  of  metal  ^pe  cases,  gai 
ley  cabinets,  etc.  Write  Box  1074,  ‘•“M  Kno' 
tor  ft  Publisher.  _ _ ,  drif 

Two  weeklies,  job  printing.  Modern  P'*"'] - 


Good,  exceptional  growing  territory  neaC^ 
Eastern  seaboard.  Gross  R®\®?^*pfjlieal 
steady  net.  Advertising  over  1»41-  >■  . 
enlation  would  stand  up  under  ABt  an  j 
Owner  subject  to  draft;  must  Bell. 


which  this  difficult  task  was  carried 
out.  Their  safe  return  after  these 
many  trying  months  brings  to  us  full 
appreciation  of  the  many  obstacles 
which  had  to  be  overcome.  Your  de¬ 
partment  has  performed  a  historic 
service  for  the  foreign  correspond- 


1005,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


.  liih) 


Unopposed  dsUy,  isolated  #eld, 
holding  up  good.  Price  and 
Unopposed  weekly,  exclusive  field,  P 
to  sell  with  terms  to  suit.  W.  “•  v'® 
Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  _ _ 


began  today  at  points  of  import  and 
export  with  instructions  from  Director 
Byron  Price  to  delete  any  material 
that  might  be  of  value  to  the  enemy. 
Offices  were  set  up  at  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  former  in  charge  of 
Richard  R.  Smith,  book  publisher,  and 
the  latter  headed  by  Watterson  R. 
Rochacker,  motion  picture  executive 
rnd  former  producer. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  ; 


All  negotiations  confidesli^ 

Palmer  and  Palmer,  Inc 


:  P®» 

•lai 
Avi 

I  Edi 

Talsphona:  MUrray  Hill 

- lor 


RiisinrsH  Ksfabllkhcd  Is  B®* 

52  Vandarbilt  Ava. 
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55 


pabUshar  (Eastern  pre- 
W JJ  aoto  20,000  circulation)  needing 
in  meeting  problem  of  proflt- 
iSiS^ration  will  ftnd  my  record  aa  bail- 
-..nd  general  manager  worthy  of  close 
*'I!.iifation.  Practitioner  of  leadership 
i*  sample;  can  write  speak,  participate 
JJrk  affairs;  3«,  3- A,  married,  chil- 
empioyed,  but  ouickly  available. 

I  K^'im  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

tsS'STOwSfiTiiiitirr'sorT'mM 

^^owa  newspaper  publishing.  Thir- 
M  yesra  with  daily  newspapers.  Box 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

General  Manager 

'  If  you  want  sound  management 
through  war,  hire  this  executive 
aho  is  old  enough  for  good  or- 
ganittr  — yet  young  enough  to 
shoulder  plenty  of  work.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  improving  editorial 
product,  increasing  advertising 
and  circulation,  directing  me- 
...  ui.  .  chanical  and  all  types  negotia- 
!«««  •■  don.  Desire  to  manage  property 
i^hlo  w'**'  million  gross  or  more. 

Box  1094  Editor  &  Publisher 

•swords. 


N16HT 

:URRENT 

ttiliad  ad, 
lino.  Mini- 


iding  and 
Wantad" 
iiparianca, 
liotograpli 
ng  tha  ia> 
'  jobs  fra* 
aHantion 
blicify,  ad* 


butnli**  Am.rica  «  newspaper  execu* 
Mfenecds  a  top-flight,  well-seasoned  sec¬ 
retary.  One  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  circulation  procedure,  office  systems, 
budgets  and  distribution.  Good  refer- 
escfi.  Age  37.  Salary  secondary  consid- 
nation.  Now  employed  in  another  line 
of  business.  Box  1132,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liibcr. 


SltaotioM  Waatftd 
AJwurtiiMg 


drertiiinf-Basliiess  Manager.  Saies-mind* 
unusual  background:  all-around  large* 
»  small  city  experience.  Strong  in  compe* 

iarvay  situations.  Will  consider  moderate 

I  salsry-bonns  proposition.  Draft  exempt. 

- AraiUble  reasonable  notice.  Box  1129, 

Editor  t  Publisher. 


\N1ZED^ 


V*prriP7cmslii|  Salesman,  with  promotion  back- 
rponnd:  thorough  and  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  and  writing  sales-produc* 
*"'*  j  ingcopy;  preparing  own  layouts;  makeup, 

•nged.  lypj  Splendid  merchandiser.  Age  41; 

rtcrenees.  drsft  exempt.  Personable;  ener¬ 

getic.  Journalism  school  graduate.  Pub¬ 
lished  own  successful  weekly  in  N.  Y. 
Metropolitan  area  nine  years.  Large 
weekly  or  small  daily  preferred.  Box 
1133,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


.\TES 


iilding 

rnia 


liipUy  Salesman  or  Claasifled  Manager — 
ten  years’  experience:  age  33;  married; 
_  esptbie:  ambitions;  $45-$55.  Box  1141, 
“  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


8lt««W— »  Wmrtcd 
EdilMMi 


Able,  40,  doforied,  sixteen  years*  experi¬ 
ence  small  dailies,  now  employed,  wants 
job  writing  or  editing  field — Southwest, 
West  or  Gulf  Coasts.  Box  1062,  Editor 

ft  PubUabor. _ 

Able  writer,  industrious  and  imaginative, 
is  fed  up  with  chores  as  press  agent  for 
temperamental  concert  stars,  seeks  edi¬ 
torial  position  with  future.  Publishing, 
public  relations,  newspaper,  radio,  adver¬ 
tising,  or  what  have  you.  *41  college 
graduate,  draft  exempt.  Will  settle  any¬ 
where,  Midwest  preferred.  Box  1148, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Cameraman — who  gets  the  pictures  where 
others  fail— desires  position  with  news¬ 
paper,  Pie  magaiine.  More  than  twenty 
years’  with  leading  newspapers.  Age  87, 
married.  8-A  classification.  Box  1078, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

College  Oirl,  now  departmental  editor  Penn¬ 
sylvania  daily — three  years’  experience 
— wishes  change.  Box  1121,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


Cub  Beporter — four  months  reportorial  ex¬ 
perience — four  years  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  motion  pictures  and  finance. 
Businesa  news  or  general  assignments. 
Draft  exempt.  Will  travel:  am  located 
near  New  York.  Box  1145,  Editor  ft 
Publisher^ _ 


Desk  Man,  Edltor-Beportei,  Writer,  long 
experience.  Daily  or  large  weekly.  Go 
anywhere  Eastern  states.  Middle  age.  Box 
1140.  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

Draft  exempt,  22,  college  graduate — BSJ — 
desires  reporting,  general  assignments. 
Go  anywhere.  W.  Gordon  Burette,  19 
Glenbnrn  Road,  Arlington,  Mass. _ 

Editor  lyndicated  features  and  big  comic 
magazine  group;  some  reporting;  crea¬ 
tive,  good  judgment,  art  ability.  Age 
37,  deferred.  Box  1044,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Experienced  Oirl  Writer,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  —  now  employed  —  seeks  newspaper, 
magazine,  publicity  work.  Will  go  any- 
where.  Box  1115,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

Gal  reporter,  feature  writer — and  a  damn 
good  one,  too — who  always  gets  her  story. 
Knows  type,  layouts ;  society,  fashion, 
theatre  or  general  assignment.  Metro¬ 
politan  experience,  but  adaptable  any¬ 
where.  Salary?  Really  modest.  Box 
1098,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Litre-wire  leg,  rewrite,  general  assignment 
man.  Extra  good  on  politics,  legislative 
coverage.  Fifteen  years’  metropolitan 
daily,  press  association  experience.  Draft 
exempt.  Box  1149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitMticHg 
E£t*r«l  (Cwf4) 

Meed  a  deak,  rewrite  man  for  your  daily — 
within  commuting  dntanee  of  Mew  York! 
(College  graduate,  draft  exempt.  Box 
1091,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


One-man  copy  desk,  reporter,  sports  writer. 
Draft  deferred.  Wants  job  as  managing 
editor  or  news  editor  small  daily;  re¬ 
porter  or  copyreader  large  daily.  Ten 
years’  experience,  including  news  edi¬ 
torship.  Box  1135,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Publicity  Assistant,  now  employed,  desires 
job  as  newspaper  reporter.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1127,  Editor  ftPnblisher. 


Reporter,  now  employed  large  weekly;  per¬ 
sonable,  energetic,  original  and  a 
’’thinker,"  with  a  sincere  desire  for 
digging  up  bard-to-get  facts.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1118,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter-Deskmau — eight  years’  experience 
all  departments — desires  change.  Prefer 
South.  Draft  deferred.  Box  1146,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Reporter-Feature  Writer  (young  lady).  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Two  and  one-half  years’ 
weekly  and  small  daily  experience;  sold 
advertising,  too.  Box  1119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Versatile  reporter — experience  in  news  and 
feature  writing.  Columbia  Journalism 
graduate.  Age  23,  single,  free  to  travel, 
anywhere.  Draft  exempt.  Box  1142,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


Young  Lady  Reporter — ten  years’  editorial 
experience  in  midwest — desires  advance- 
inimt.  Prize-winner  in  news  story  and 
features.  Available  .July  1st.  Generous 
quantities  of  that  old  reportorial  requi¬ 
site — NERVE!  Box  1137,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Young  woman,  journalism  graduate — daily 
newapaper  experience  —  wants  feature 
writing  or  reportorial  work.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Phyllis  Lewitzky,  52  County 
Road,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 


Young  Woman:  statistics;  charts;  some  edi¬ 
torial  ;  languages ;  likes  research ;  seeks 
opportunity  develop  for  editorial  staff 
factual  publication.  Box  1112,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Young  Woman  editor-columniit,  seventeen 
years’  experience — seeks  new  position. 
Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Men — Women 


■to _  ■ 

ler  in  Oov-  SitMtioftS  Wflftttd 

TiIbjT  _ 

— ; - lieilMtoii  —  city,  country  or  promotion 

seily  Dsnaier,  with  opportunity  to  advance, 
fr  If**?,  Exeellent  record,  leading  daily-Sunday. 
1  PuPluiirt-  Employed.  Under  40.  Dependents.  Per- 
~~Z  iTr«**t*  keslth.  A-1  references.  Inquiries 
Populitiod  „,p^ted.  Box  1104,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

le  sold,  abki 

Murray  ^krcnlstioa  Manager,  84,  draft  exempt,  long 

_ experience  in  competitive  and  exclusive 

*eldi;  best  references;  prefers  paper  over 
uit  in  or  key  job  on  large  paper.  Box 

1105,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I-'fisee  isfl*^'**^***®  Manager  seeks  connection  with 
f  1074 '  Edii  f.®*"  ®*ily-  Twelve  years’  experience. 
*  '  'Know  little  Merchant  Plan.  Age  32, 

^  ®ra(t  exempt,  single.  A-1  references.  Box 
odern  plsntl  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

—  Several  years  prac- 
’l«4l.  CirJ  ■'o®*  delivery  experience.  Modem, 
r  ABC  suditi  ciucient  and  economical  methods.  Good 
It  sell.  Bo’t  ^K^fecences.  Exempt.  Box  1019, 


Editor  ft  Publisher, 
liiher. 


Id,  businr^f" 
terms  rifbt 
field,  pner'i 

V  H. 


Circulation  Manager 
Daily  Newspaper 

^  ''fcnlstion  manager  of  the  Meridian, 
Miwisiippi,  Star,  I  gave  it  "largest  cir- 
'"‘••'•u  in  its  history,"  according  to 
wpliinet.  Forty-two  years  of  age,  draft 
^empt.  Both  Northern  and  Southern 
**2"rs  experience,  but  prefer  South 
•I  •■***'  ^®™er  director  ^uthera  Cir- 
■  ,!!®®  Managers’  Association.  Good 
csltb.  Best  references. 


<*  1100 


Editor  ft  Publisher 


with  plenty  of  experi- 
n«.i,i  ®  produce  net  revenue,  wants 
i  i^f.  .  .**  ******  department  or  ae- 
‘®  60.000  circulation. 

EAit.*  I  T.®**  ••■oct  notice.  Box  1120, 

ft  Publisher 


year  old  girl — newspaper  expert- 
ofe  ftnS*  t'Tulation  manager  on  paper 
p<isiii«  ’  advertising.  Prefers 

paper.  Box  1070,  Edi- 

^  ■  Publisher. 


Alert  Man  or  Woman  to  handle  direct  mail 
circulation.  Capable  laying  out  mail- 
aampling  campaign!,  follow-up,  aggres¬ 
sively  selling  rural  areas  byr  mail,  etc. 
Salary,  commisaion.  Or.  will  consider 
non-resident  part-time  director.  Write 
fully.  Box  1122,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 


Bnsinen-AdTertlslng  Manager  or  man  with 
proper  background,  who  could  work  into 
thia  position,  wanted  to  start  on  small, 
good,  sound  Eastern  daily.  Some  edi¬ 
torial  background  desired.  If  man  se¬ 
lected  satisfactorily  proves  ability,  ar¬ 
rangement  can  possibly  be  made  to  pur¬ 
chase  part  interest.  Box  1125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial  uecntlTO  with  some  business  or 
advertising  experience  to  share  interest 
in  fine,  small  Eaatera  daily  after  proving 
ability.  Give  complete  detaili  education, 
experience,  salary  expected.  Box  1130, 
Editor  &  Publiaher. 


Immediate  employment  all  departments. 

Write:  Virginia  Press  Association,  24 
Morth  Eighth  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Mewapaper  woman  for  copyreading,  head 
writing,  and  new-s  writing  on  small  daily; 
|iart-time  on  other  work  such  as  building 
classified.  Write  all,  including  schooling, 
axe.  experience,  wage  expected.  D.  C. 
Pickard,  Editor-Manager,  SAVANNA 
TIMES-JOURNAL,  Savanna,  Illinois. 
Publisher  operating  nationally  has  opening 
for  experienced  circulation  executive — ca- 
pabje  of  directing  sales  and  collection  or¬ 
ganization — to  take  charge  as  manager  of 
one  of  its  principal  branch  offices.  State 
specific  particulars  concerning  present 
and  past  connections;  also,  present  in¬ 
come  and  compensation  expected.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1147,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

_ Usher. _ 

Salesman.  Metropolitan  daily  wants  an  ex- 
lierienced  space-seller  to  call  on  iiianiifac- 
tiirers.  Traveling  expenses  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Box  1139,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Secretary  and 
Assistant  to  Publisher 
Wanted 

Iiy  an  old,  well-established  afternoon  newspaper  in  one  of 
the  first  ten  cities,  preferably  a  man  40  to  45  years  old. 
.Applicant  should  have  several  years  news  experience  and 
a  college  education.  Must  he  in  .sound  health,  have  highest 
cjualifications  for  jiosition  of  responsibility  and,  because  of 
personal  relationship  with  publisher,  should  he  of  accept¬ 
ably  pleasing  personality.  Should  have  natural  liking  for 
newspaper  work  and  taste  for  general  reading  of  current 
hooks,  periodicals,  and  newsjiapers.  Liberal  salary.  Aj)- 
jilicant  should  give  full  details  of  life,  education,  experience 
and  late  snapshot  or  jihotograjih ;  and  may  address  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  I’ox  11.38,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Times  Tower, 
Xew  A'ork,  X.  Y. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  MAKT 

Mcchflaical  E^NlMMCiit  Poir  Sol* 


BARGAIN.I 

Job  and  newapaper  plant  in  Middleweat. 

•  Goas  Comet  press ;  Intertype;  Linotype. 
Contact  Roy  Garvin,  815  Everett  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  between  June  13th 

and  20th. _ 

Duplex  Press  8-psge;  model  0  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 
One  20-page  Junior  BtialghtUna  Ck>M  PioM, 
complete  with  atereotypi^  equipment,  12 
chases  and  12  tnrtlea.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Box  1131,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mcchaftical  EqaipmftRt  Waat*d 

Oozs  pren,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13%-inch  printing  diameter — 21%-inch 
cut-off  or  deck  fur  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Photo  Eoqrovioq  Eqoipmoot  Por  Solo 

Pboto-Engraylng  Equipment  and  Metal* 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 


Situations  Wanted 

_  Meckanical 

Composing  Boom  Foreman,  Mechanical  Su- 
perintendent — middle  aged,  union,  nation¬ 
ally  known.  Several  years  composing 
superintendent  one  of  country’s  largest 
newspapers;  guarantee  to  reduce  costs, 
improve  product,  maintain  discipline,  har¬ 
mony.  Best  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ingenious,  experienced  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  now  producing  20-64  pages  daily — 
one  time,  in  systematized,  trouble-free 
plant  —  wishes  permanent  connection. 
Union,  age  40,  family  man.  Referencea. 
Box  1136,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Practical  printer — twenty  years’  experience 
as  working  foreman,  superintendent  and 
production  manager.  Economical,  efficient. 
Referencea.  C.  A.  Pritchett,  226  ^  South 
Coates,  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Printer,  ad  and  Job  composltor  PressworiT 
Some  Linotype.  Excellent  references. 
Box  878,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


‘‘Out  of  the  Seven 


responses  received 
to  my  ad,” 


says  Frances 
M.  Niemol- 
ler,  formerly 
of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C., 
“I  am  tak- 
i  n  g  a  job 
with  the 
Newburgh 
(New  York) 
NEWS  as  a 
combination 
reporter- 
photographer.’ 

Newspaper  people  are 
getting  better  jobs 
through  the  classified 
columns  and  I’ersonnel 
Service.  Full  details  in 
classified  masthead  —  if 
you're  interested. 


EDITOR  & 
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Penonnel  Service 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


THE  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  famous 
for  its  eiposes,  recently  conducted 
another  campaign  against  political 
injustice.  Because  a  disinterested 
Senate  vitiated  the  P-D's  efforts  it 
is  no  less  interesting  to  newspaper¬ 
men  because  the  newspaper's  cam¬ 
paign  methods  were  similar  to  those 
of  its  other  campaigns.  We  present 
an  account  of  these  details  from  our 
St.  Louis  correspondent,  Wayne 
Leeman. 

• 

WITH  ONLY  about  12  of  its  members 

present,  the  United  States  Senate 
recently  confirmed  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  nomination  of 
A  72-Day  Robert  E.  Hannegan 

^  j  for  Collector  of  Inter¬ 

nal  Revenue  at  St. 
Battl*  Louis,  thereby  writing 

Congressional  finish 
to  a  case  which  for  72  days  had  been 
the  object  of  a  bitter  campaign  of  op¬ 
position  by  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

From  the  time  the  recommendation 
of  the  St.  Louis  politician  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  by  Missouri  Senators  Harry  S. 
Truman  and  Bennett  Champ  Clark 
became  known  on  Feb.  25  the  paper 
had  waged  an  all-out  war  in  an  ad¬ 
mitted  unlikely  chance  of  preventing 
the  confirmation  in  the  Senate. 

To  do  so,  the  paper  threw  an  amaz¬ 
ing  number  of  words  and  illustration 
material  into  the  battle.  A  check  of 
papers  that  ran  in  the  72-day  period 
shows,  first,  that  at  least  31,065  words 
were  printed  directly  on  the  Hannegan 
nomination.  The  equivalent  of  one- 
third  of  an  average  fiction  book,  that 
total  does  not  include  headlines. 

Put  on  another  basis,  the  campaign 
saw  1,187  column  inches  of  space  filled 
with  both  words  and  illustrations 
bearing  on  the  paper’s  position.  Of 
these,  480  were  in  a  special  three-page 
section  that  included  13  new  or  reprint 
cartoons  by  famed  editorial  cartoonist 
Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick.  It  was  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  Senator  Clark,  whose  wrath 
knew  no  bounds  about  the  whole  issue, 
termed  a  “scarehead  edition,”  part  of 
a  “dervish  crusade.” 

In  short,  31,065  words  in  1,187  col¬ 
umn  inches  represented  the  combined 
output  of  a  beautifully  coordinated 
news,  editorial,  and  cartoon  campaign. 
It  included  reprint  material,  letters  to 
the  people,  illustrations,  and  every 
other  word  weapon  of  which  the  P-D 
made  use. 

What  sort  of  a  case  was  this  im¬ 
portant  enough  and  extensive  enough 
to  rate  such  a  large  number  of  words 
when  space  in  war-time  is  at  such  a 
tremendous  premium?  Why  did  it 
on  occasion  attract  national  interest? 
And  what  is  there  about  it  that  should 
be  of  interest  to  editors  throughout 
the  nation? 

These  are  pertinent  questions  that 
have  a  ready  answer. 

As  to  the  issue  involved,  the  paper 
early  outlined  it  in  an  editorial  on 
March  17,  which  said: 

“The  issue  is  not  Robert  E.  Hanne¬ 
gan,  the  individual.  His  private  char¬ 
acter  is  not  involved.  Indeed,  it  is 
wholly  beside  the  point.  The  issue  is 
the  record  of  the  St.  Louis  democratic 
organization,  from  whose  chairman¬ 
ship  Hannegan  has  just  retired.  This 
is  a  record  of  unprecedented  vote 
frauds,  knifing  of  good  judges  in  favor 
of  political  choices,  and  the  conspiracy 
to  steal  the  governorship  (from  Re¬ 
publican  Forrest  C.  Donnell),  in  which 
Hannegan  played  a  direct  part.” 

Or,  viewed  another  way,  the  issue 
was  protecting  the  public.  It  was  a 


Don't 


fight  for  good  government.  It  was  an 
effort  to  prevent  throwing  a  $7,000-a- 
year  job  to  a  political  hack  in  reward 
for  service  that  the  paper  charged  was 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  party 
and  people  he  served. 

*  *  • 

TO  THE  newspaper  business  as  a 

whole  the  official  record  is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  because  of  the 
method  of  presenta- 

Politiciani  tion  of  material  used 
throughout  by  the 
paper.  The  Han- 

Undnrstand  negan  crusade  is  a 
refinement  of  a 
smooth,  polished  technique  good 
enough  on  previous  occasions  to  win 
two  Pulitzer  prizes  for  meritorius  and 
disinterested  public  service.  The  rec¬ 
ord  when  analyzed  constitutes  a  text 
book  in  crusading  journalism. 

A  crusade,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the 
journalistic  weapon  that  has  been 
used  to  such  good  advantage  by  the 
entire  press  of  Missouri,  particularly 
the  metropolitan  papers,  during  the 
last  five  years.  By  its  use  the  press 
has  earned  a  lion’s  share  of  credit  for 
work  leading  to  the  downfall  of  Pen- 
dergast,  the  prevention  of  the  govern¬ 
orship  steal,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
use  of  a  $600,000  slush  fund  by  a  St. 
Louis  electric  utility  for  which  its  key 
officers  have  been  given  Federal  peni¬ 
tentiary  sentences. 

The  big  point  is  that  newspapers 
were  the  information  dispersing  media 
that  did  these  things — no  other.  It 
wasn’t  radio  that  did  the  investigation 
and  spade  work.  Radio  only  echoed 
when  judges  throughout  the  State 
threw  the  corruptors  into  the  confines 
of  a  bastile.  Nor  were  the  instigators 
in  public  interest  magazines.  Nor 
soap  box  orators.  Nor  billboards.  Nor 
even  the  nebulous  outcryings  of  a 
mass  conscience  protesting  a  yoke  of 
political  wrong.  It  was  the  press 
alone. 

And  there  is  always  one  thing  typical 
about  such  campaigns,  including  the 
one  on  the  Hannegan  appointment. 
Politicians  aren’t  able  to  understand 
it.  Clark,  in  a  speech  about  the  con¬ 
firmation  to  the  Senate,  saw  it  as 
“one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts 
on  the  part  of  a  newspaper  to  control 
and  terrorize  public  officials  that  has 
ever  fallen  under  my  observation.” 

In  the  vote  fraud  days  of  1936  be- 
for  the  P-D  got  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
its  clean-up  work  the  boys  in  the  St. 
Louis  City  Hall  always  said  the  paper 
had  an  axe  to  grind,  although  the 
finger  of  scorn  nailed  both  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats.  Some  even 
raised  the  counting  room  issue,  al¬ 
though  advertising  and  circulation 
stand  a  better  chance  of  temporary 
loss  than  gain  in  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

None  under  the  gun  will  ever  ad¬ 
mit  the  whole  thing  is  being  done  in 
the  public’s  interest.  That  would 
give  the  show  away  for  sure. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  suggest 
that  Missouri  or  St.  Louis  papers  have 
a  monopoly  on  fights  in  the  public 
interest.  Alert  journals  the  country 
over  for  years  have  won  praise  for 
the  profession  by  doing  just  such  a 
thing.  But  the  Post-Dispatch  system 
has  become  as  unique  as  it  has  pow¬ 
erful.  It  can  be  explained  more 
clearly  by  reviewing  the  step-by- 
step  developments  in  the  Hannegan 
fight. 

The  beginning  was  on  Feb.  25  when 
the  Post-Dispatch  localized  a  story 
from  the  Washington  Bureau  disclos¬ 
ing,  exclusively,  that  the  nomination 
of  Hannegan  had  been  sent  to  the 
President  by  Truman  and  Clark. 


How  painful  this  must  have  been 
to  both  of  them  was  indicated  in  the 
now  famous  Senate  speech  of  Clark’s. 
In  it  he  remarked  that  “a  day  or  two 
later  (after  the  nomination)  without 
any  desire  on  my  part  or  that  of  my 
colleague  the  matter  leaked  out.  .  .  .” 

Chapter  one  of  the  text  book  les¬ 
son:  a  matter  that  both  senators 
wanted  suppressed — albeit  a  matter 
of  public  concern — ^was  brought  to 
public  notice  by  publication  in  a 
newspaper.  A  campaign  has  its 
roots  in  alert  and  intelligent  coverage, 
whether  at  a  national  bureau  or  local 
run.  But  the  big  thing  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  “right”  side,  join  up  with 
it,  and  stay  until  the  bitter  end. 

That  happened  the  very  next  day, 
Feb.  26.  The  paper  lead  editorial  an¬ 
nounced  emphatic  opposition  to  the 
nomination,  pointing  out  why  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  selection  of  a  “political 
spoilsman”  opposed  to  interests  of 
St.  Louis,  liie  editorial  constituted 
an  immediate  decision  and  firm  stand 
to  enable  arousing  of  opinion  toward 
possible  correction. 

•  *  * 

NOT  MUCH  more  was  said  about 

Hannegan  for  a  few  days.  If  avid 
reader  Clark,  who  told  the  Senate  he 
noted  every  word  the 

The  Attack  paper  printed  on  the 
Hannegan  issue, 
thought  the  paper 
Launched  had  forgotten  his  co¬ 
sponsored  selection, 
he  was  very,  very  wrong.  It  was 
only  the  calm  before  a  tremendous 
storm. 

On  March  9,  the  big  blow  fell.  It 
was  a  journalistic  effort  partaking  of 
the  essence  of  the  Post-Dispatch  sys¬ 
tem.  All  the  journalistic  thunder 
days  of  careful  preparation  had  stored 
up  was  let  loose  on  that  day.  It  was 
a  three-page  section,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  lightning  bolts  from  Fitz¬ 
patrick’s  mighty  pen.  Representative 
sample  was  a  three-deck  streamer  on 
the  first  page  of  the  section,  run  as 
part  of  the  C  or  editorial  division  of 
that  day’s  edition.  It  screamed: 

Ex-Boss  Hannegan,  Who  Conspired 
TO  “Steal”  Governorship,  Now  Is 
Slated  for  Reward  by  the  President 
With  a  $7,0()0-a-Year  Job. 

An  extensive  review  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  plot  against  seating  Don¬ 
nell  made  up  most  of  the  text.  This 
was  written  by  Curtis  A.  Betts,  factual 
veteran  political  observer.  One  of  the 
cartoons  extended  all  the  way  across 
one  page  and  was  6»4  inches  deep.  It 
concerned  itself  with  a  portrayal  of 
political  evils.  Others  reviewed  scenes 
of  the  effort  to  “steal”  the  office  of 
governor  from  Donnell.  Clark  was 
mentioned  frequently,  as  was  Tru¬ 
man,  and  the  references  were  not  in 
favor  of  their  political  stands  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Hannegan. 

Where  such  an  effort  fits  in  the 
campaign  is  obvious.  It  was  difficult 
for  any  reader  to  pass  up  the  heading 
on  the  section,  three  inches  high;  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  for  the  reader  not 
to  get  the  paper’s  viewpoint  if  he  did 
read  it. 

The  essence  of  the  paper’s  position 
had  thus  been  unfolded.  The  method 
was  grouping  of  stories  by  veteran 
and  experienced  writers  able  to  make 
powerful  statements  supported  by 
facts,  representative  comment  from 
men  of  influence  in  support  of  the 
stand,  and  the  whip-lash  jibes  from 
Fitzpatrick’s  pen.  The  paper  sought 
gieat  effect  from  a  smash  presenta¬ 
tion. 

On  succeeding  days  the  paper  edi¬ 
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torially  called  on  St.  Louisans  to  mi 
tlieir  congressman,  senators  the  ^ 
ident,  and  the  Treasury  Depart 
in  protest  against  nominating  or^ 
firming  Hannegan.  Part  of  the  i 
material  made  careful  note  of  the 
that  it  was  the  public’s  fi^t  bi 
waged  for  public  benefit  by  the  pai 

Confirmation  didn’t  come  in  a  w«h 
as  the  paper  had  at  firet  expetiS 
Instead  there  was  delay,  for  two 
sible  reasons.  One,  to  let  the  “hi9 
cool  off;  the  other,  for  a  more  ini 
sive  investigation  of  the  candidate 
the  Treasury  Department  for  wh™ 
he  would  work  if  appointed.  Whl 
ever  the  cause,  delay  created  for^" 
newspaper  the  problem  of  hoI(& 
people’s  interest  in  opposing  the  m 
ommendation.  * 

One  way  was  to  obtain  and  pti* 
public  reaction  to  the  stories  be3 
carried  on  the  subject  by  the 
Reporters  found  a  surprising  numba 
particularly  office  holders,  who  « 
pressed  thanks  that  they  were  not  tt 
object  of  the  series.  Most  comma 
favored  the  P-D’s  stand. 

This  was  followed  by  aiyjtti 
method.  Veteran  staff  writers  al 
vast  political  knowledge  and  extenn 
service  with  the  paper  began  tuni 
out  lengthy  but  spritely  interpretstii 
stories  on  the  mechanics  of  confirm 
tion;  on  incidents  of  the  past  «miq, 
to  the  existing  nomination. 

Betts,  Contributing  Editor,  Chaif 
G.  Ross,  and  Raymond  P.  BraiJ 
chief  Washington  correspondent,  wra 
most  of  these.  Brandt,  incidentafl 
handled  most  of  the  Washingtoi 
with  by-line  articles. 

Representative  stories  of  this  tyJ 
told  how  Roosevelt  overrode  ‘‘seal 
torial  courtesy”  in  a  recent  MiswJ 
case,  reviewed  a  long-ago  ruck| 
over  the  collector’s  job  in  Hardk 
term,  and  gave  Woodrow  Wilso 
view  on  “senatorial  courtesy.”  i 
the  intracacies  of  past  poltical  fl 
naglings  of  the  type  expected  fl 
Hannegan  were  expertly  put  forth  ^ 
public  review.  A  lesson  in  politi; 
was  there  for  the  reading. 

Time  magazine  had  taken  eg 
nizance  of  the  furor  in  one  issue.  B| 
print  material  on  the  editorial  pg 
included  this  story  and  an  editori 
from  the  morning  Globe-Democn 
Both  pro  and  con  letters  from  reade 
were  printed.  T  he  all-out  effort  mes 
close  cooperation  between  all  depsB 
ments,  capable  direction  from  i 
management,  and  dishing  out  of  f*c 
not  colored  or  shaded  to  confe 
with  the  Post-Dispatch  position.  Bd 
torial  comment  was  kept  strictly 
the  editorial  page. 

Until  the  day  the  ship  of  opp 
tion  was  torpedoed  by  the  unini 
ested  Senate,  the  news  columns  o 
tinued  with  some  fresh  angle  on 


case. 

It  wasn’t  enough.  . 

Apparently  300,000  words  woulM 
have  been  enough. 

But  veteran  observers  have 
after-thought  tucked  away  in  the  fii 
of  their  memories.  They  know 
the  seeds  of  political  suspicion 
planted  have  a  habit  that  office  h«IJ 
ers  find  distressing  of  blooming  i 
waves  of  reform  retribution  vo 
And  they  know  what  a  capable  plai 
a  powerful  newspaper  campaign  i 
be. 

NEW  COLLECTIONS 

Washington,  June  11— Library 
Congress  has  announced  acquiskif 
of  “several  important  collection! 
manuscripts  in  the  fields  of  Ameri^ 
history  and  literature”  including 
papers  of  Elihu  Root,  William  J 
nings  Bryan,  Senators  Thomas  Wi  _ 
and  John  Morrill,  and  Finley 
Dunne,  the  last  named  being 
creator  of  “Mr.  Dooley.” 


